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PREFACE 


THE SOURCES OF THE NARRATIVE 

This biograpliy concerns tlie actions and character of a soldier 
who won great victories, and a statesman who effected brilliant 
triumphs of policy and legislation. The mateiials on which 
it is founded consist mainly of original documents obtained 
by me from Public Archives m India and Euiope, and from 
the vast accumulation of private papers at Walcot, the fine 
country house which Sir Robert Chambers built for Clive. 

The duties of my oflTice as Director of Records of the Govern- 
ment of India led me to pay sundry visits to Madras — the 
scene of Clive’s earliest service — and I took advantage of my 
opportunities to select from the archives in Fort St. George 
the documents which threw light on Clive’s career when, in 
the full freshness of youth, he took part as a gallant soldier 
and victorious commander in the struggle between the English 
and French for establishing a solid dominion in India. In 
order to gather fresh material and to revise impressions pro- 
duced by the study of contemporary documents ^vTltten by 
Englishmen, I made frequent journeys to Pondicherry. 
Through the courtesy of the Governor, I was enabled to search 
the ancient records in the oflBcial archives, and considerable 
work was devoted' to mastermg their contents. A number of 
the despatches and letters written by French soldiers, giving 
accounts of the Homeric combats which occupy this page of 
history, were copied for me. They illustrate the chivalry of 
the French race. A judge of the Pondicherry High Court, 
who took a deep interest m the history of his countrymen in 
India, mformed me that there was m the archives some im- 
portant evidence as to La Bourdonnais havmg taken a bribe 
from the English to conclude an unauthorised treaty for the 
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ransom of Madras. He also gave me an authentic copy of 
the document, a translation of which is printed m the Appendix 

Dunng one of my visits to Pondicherry General Macleod 
R A^, the Consular Agent, informed me that Ranga PiUai 
the chief broker who transacted business with the natives for 
the Pondicherry Government, and was on intimate terms 
with Dupleix and his wife, hod left a most Important diary 
In 1892 General Macleod and myself brought to the notice 
of the Madras Government the existence of the diary and it 
was suggested that the matter which it contained was of such 
interest and value that it was highly desirable that a copy 
of it should be obtained and a translation made of this and 
publuhed The Madras Government, which was then pre- 
sided over by Lord Wenlock, readily adopted the suggestion 
and after considerable research the undoubted origmals of 
volumes i and ii. and the last volume were discovered Thej 
have been transcribed and five volumes of translation pub 
lished This diary from which I have often quoted is of 
considerable historical value 

The work begun by me at Pondicherry was continued at 
Pons and I desire to tender the expression of my gratitude 
to the French ofiflcials for their constant kindness and assist 
ance I n-m also deeply grateful to French Ministers for the 
indulgence accorded me to copy s certain number of doou 
ments The bmit of space has allowed me to prmt only two 
of them m the Appendix 

Dunng a term of special duty in England I was employed 
in examining and summarising the State Pajiers relating to 
Clive and the epoch covered by his career m Indio, kept m 
the Archives of the India Office A large number of most 
important onginal documents — some of them extracts from 
the Orme Manuscripts — were copied and forwarded to me 
when I returned to India. Mv intention was to use them to 
illustrate the Introduction to a selection of State Papers 
dealing with Clive But, before I could mould the Intro- 
duction into form, Gene^ Sir George Chesney K C B , at 
that time Military Member of the Government of India, re- 
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quested me to examine and arrange systematically, with a 
view to publication, all the State papers relating to tlie revolt 
of the Bengal Native Army m 1857 deposited in the different 
military offices of the Imperial Government. The editing of 
tlie Selections from tlie Letters, Despatches, and other State 
Papers relating to the Indian Mutiny proved a more difficult 
and laborious task than I anticipated, and the publication 
was delayed considerably beyond the date at winch I hoped 
to conclude the ivork. 

During the time I was engaged in writing the History 
of the Indian ^Mutiny, derived from these sources, it was a 
relief to withdraw from the difficult task of composition, and 
employ moments of leisure in arranging and exploring a huge 
mass of authentic materials which Clive had accumulated 
duiing his lifetime. On his death these documents passed 
into the possession of his son, Edward Clive, who succeeded 
to the Irish Barony, and for twenty years sat in the House of 
Commons as Member for Ludlow. In 1784 he married Henrietta, 
sister of George, the last Herbert, Earl of Powis, and, ten 
years after, he was created Baron Clive of Walcot in the British 
peerage. In 1799 he was appointed Governor of Madras, and 
landed at that port about the end of August. Three months 
before, Richard, Lord Mormngton, the brilliant scholar and 
great statesman, who has stamped the name Marquess Wellesley 
upon the pages of the history of our Indian Empire, had assumed 
the office of Governor-General. The second Lord Clive had 
inherited some of his father’s capacity for government. Soon 
after he arrived at Madras, Colonel Arthur Wellesley (after- 
wards Duke of WeUmgton) wrote : “ The truth is, he does 
not want talents, but he is very diffident of himself ; and now 
that he has begun to find out there is no conjuration in trans- 
actmg the busmess of Government, he improves daily, takes 
more upon himself, and will very shortly have less confidence 
and reliance than he must have at present upon tha opmion 
and abilities of those who have long done the busmess of the 
country.” During the campaign agamst Tippoo he rendered 
substantial aid by pushmg on the preparations for supplying 
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the infimtc “wanta of an army m the field. At the close of the 
he conducted -NVith firmness and tact the n^tiations 
which led to the treaty by which the temtonea of Arcot and 
of the Carnatic Payen Ghaut passed into the possession of the 
British Government, * perhaps, wrote the Great Uarquess 
“ the most salutary and useful measure which has been adopted 
since the acquisition of the dewanny of Ben^ Lord Chve 
was a sound administrator, desirous to extirpate every abuse, 
and on the watch for every improvement He appomted a 
Committee of Reform, and his long Mmute, based on their 
reports is worthy to rank with the State Papers of his father 
Many of the reforms be proposed were at once introduced 
In the work of administratioD he had received loyal and able 
support from Mr Wcbbe Secretary to the Government, and 
when the Court of Directors requested him to remove that 
official from hia port he remonstrated. The Court peraistcd 
in their order and he resigned the Governorship The 
result, said Wellesley had been to drive that honest, dili 
gent, prudent and able pubbc servant from India. On his 
return to England, Lord Clive received the thanks of both 
Houses of Parliament for his services, and was created Earl 
of Powifl He was succeeded m 1880 by his son Edward, 
who took the arms and surname of Herbert only m lieu of 
Clive, by royal licence, m accordance with the will of his 
maternal uncle George, Earl of Powis The present Earl is 
the grandson of the second Earl, the direct male descendant 
of Chve, and the fifth to hold the proud title Boron Chve of 
Plassey 

When the second Lord Chve was governing iladras he 
became acquamted With Sir John Malcolm and their acquaint 
ance in due course ripened mto a close friendship OnMalcolm s 
return to England he was often a welcome guest at Powis 
Coatlc and Walcot. Malcolm suggested that he should write 
the Biography of Chve, and I»ord Powis entrusted to his care 
the vast collection of political papers and correspondence 
brought together by his father — the founder of the Indian 
Empire. The collection is characterised by animated variety. 
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and it would be difiicult to exaggerate its value for historieal 
and biographieal purposes. It is not practieable in this plaee 
to give a full account of the papers Clive had stored during 
his strenuous lifetime. The collection consists of Minutes on 
important administrative measures which he laid before the 
Council, and the drafts of tlic more important Despatches to 
be forwarded to the Court of Directors. There are Memoranda 
on miscellaneous subjects of importance, and a mountain of 
bills. Clive had, as a Factoi, before he became a soldier, been 
trained in the accuracy of mercantile method, and he kept 
his accounts 'with the greatest precision, and filed his bills 
witli the utmost care. Tlie Company obliged their servants 
to keep duplicates of tlicir letters, and Clive acquired his 
lifelong custom of keeping copies, often written by himself, 
of his own letters. Among them is a copy of the first letter 
he sent to liis father, when he landed at Madras, •written in 
a firm, clear hand, and there are a few illegible lines -written 
shortly before his tragic death. The letters ivritten to him 
constitute numerous bundles, and those written by Stringer 
Laivrence, Eyre Coote, Fordo, Watts, Scrafton, and other 
colleagues, are of the highest interest and importance. A 
number of letters -written by Warren Hastings have come to 
light, and they supply an important gap m the biography of 
the great statesman who built the stately fabric whose wide 
foundations his great chief laid. There are also letters -written 
by the leading statesmen of the day, and a multitude of epistles 
from all sorts and conditions of men, seeking his counsel, or 
his patronage, or his pecuniary aid. 

Soon after these abundant materials were placed at the 
disposal of Sir John Malcolm he was appointed Governor of 
Bombay, and his biographer informs us that “ he thought 
that he might turn the leisure afforded to him by the long sea- 
voyage to profitable account, by digestmg his materials, and 
commencing the actual composition of the biography. He 
employed some of his young friends m copymg his manu- 
scripts ” Malcolm embarked for Bombay on July 5th, 1827, 
and he arrived there on October 26th On November 80th 
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dive s capture and defence of Arcot « derived from a Journal 
which Onue, who became possessed of it m 171!2, says was 
vmtten by a Serjeant who served m the operations of which 
he gives such a simple, clear and accurate account. Besides 
being a contemporary narrabve of a most Animating mihtary 
episode, it has a strong attraction as a revelation of the 
character of the British soldier 

The Serjeant s account of Arm Clive s first important 
victory m the open field, is here pnnted in its integrity The 
history of the siege of Tnchmopoly and the stem contests 
around it is mamly told from the Madras MS Records, the 
Fort St, David MS Records, Stringer Lawrence s own modest 
narrative, Clive s account of “ Several Events, and the corre- 
spondence of CUve and Lawrence These letters illastrate 
the beautiful and father like interest taken in Qive s career 
by Stringer Lawr^ce who had fired Clive s imagination to 
be a soldier and had told him that Tnchmopoly was the 
Gibraltar of India, Among the many memoranda which Clive 
sent Orme is a narrative of the siege of Covelong and the 
surrender of Chmgleput, which Onne embellished and 
incorporated m his work. It is now pnnted in its original 
state 

The account of the expedition made by the Royal Squadron 
under Watson and the Bangs troops under dive, against 
Ghena, the stronghold of Angria the pirate chief, is con 
structed from the records in the Bombay archives and from 
an Introduction to the present wnter s Selections from the 
Bombay State Papers, The ongin, progress and loss of tbe 
settlements and f^tones m Bengal have been traced in 
order that the subsequent narrative may be mtcUigible and 
mstructivo The substance of the account appeared in three 
papers — Job Chamock, The Siege of Colcntta, and 
Tbe Tragedy of the Black Hole, contributed by the 
present writer to Blael-xDood't Edinburgh Magastne The 
sketch of the career of Job Chamock was drawn frrom The 
Diary of William Hedges, illustrated and illuminated by Sir 
Henry Yule, and fresh' material gathered from the archives 
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of Madras. The account of the siege and capture of Fort 
William, and the dismal catastrophe that followed, was 
mamly told from the narratives and other "writings of those 
engaged in the siege. The second volume of Orme’s history 
deals "wnth the important and interesting period of the annals 
of our Indian Empire from “ The calamity which befel 
the English settlements in 1756 to the peace of 1763.” In 
his account of the calamities which befel the English settle- 
ments Orme omits materials for forrmng a fair judgment as to 
the causes which led to the siege ; he enhances the errors and 
crimes of Surajah Dowla, and suppresses facts which bear 
on individual characters. Eighteen j^ears after the siege of 
Calcutta, John Zephaniah Holwell, who had so gallantly 
defended the fort after the dastardly flight of the Governor, 
pubhshed “ A Genuine Narrative of the Deplorable Deaths 
of the English Gentlemen and Others who were suffocated 
in the Black Hole m Fort William, at Calcutta, in the kingdom 
of Bengal, in the night succeeding the 10th day of June, 1756. 
In a Letter to a Friend.” The friend was “ W. Davis, Esq.,” 
and the letter was written “ from on board the Syren sloop, 
the 28th of February, 1757.” In a short preface Holwell 
informs the reader that “ the narrative has been freely com- 
municated to several, and amongst them to persons of the 
first distinction ; who thought it might gratify public ex- 
pectation, more especially if it appeared m the same natural 
and undignified dress m which they had seen it.” 

Nothing in Defoe’s “ History of the Plague ” is more 
life-hke noi more appaUing than Hohvell’s natural and matter- 
of-fact narrative of what took place in the Black Hole. It 
was from Holwell that Orme took his account of the horrors 
of that night, and Macaulay borrowed from Orme Besides 
Holwell, two other survivors of the tragedy have left notices 
of what occurred that mght. The last four pages of the 
“ Account of John Cooke, Esq., who was m the Black Hole, 
June, 1756,” refer to events after the surrender ; and there 
IS a very brief mention of the tragedy m “ The Journal of 
Captain IMill, who was m the Black Hole, from the 7th of 
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June to the 1st of July* 1756 The last half page of “ Mr 
Grey, juu s Account of the Siege of Calcutta* refers to 
the catastrophe , €ind Mr William Lindsay, in his letter to 
Orme, dated Fulta, July* 1756* mentions it. William Tooke 
also refers to it We have a further account of the tragedy 
by Watts and others from hearsay , and Captain Alexander 
Grant, Adjutant-General of the Forces engaged m the defence 
of Calcutta, briefly notices it. It has been argued that it 
would be wiser to let that great crime fall under the shadow 
of the great power obbvion. But that crime cannot, any 
more than the Massacres of St Bartholomew Drogheda, and 
Glencoe be effaced from the page of history The contem 
porary evidence proves that Surajah Dowla was not guilty 
of that great crime He was sleepmg far from the fort when 
the deed was perpetrated Holwell mainly attributes the 
seventy with which ho himself was treated to Omiohund, the 
Punjabi banker It was indeed a common belief at the tune 
that the English owed their sufferings to the mtngue and 
resentment of Omichund and letters m the old records show 
that when, after the battle of Plassey the money sent to 
Calcutta as compensation was about to be distributed, a vigor* 
ous protest was raised against any restitubon to Omichund, 
because it is well known he was the chief instigator of the 
massacre of the Black Hole 

The circumstances that led to the formation of a con 
spiracy to dethrone Surajah Dowla amongst the Mohammedan 
officers and Hindu capitalists who were his subjects have been 
reviewed, and the urgency of the case that pressed the Bengal 
Council to accept the overtures of the chiefe and nobles of 
the Nawab s court to enter mto a compact to deprive him of 
the mlership has been explained The conduct of the mtngue 
was confided by the conspirators to Omichund The fsbrica 
tion of the fictitious treaty to deceive Omichund has been 
regarded as an indelible stam on the memory of Clive 
The whole transaction is here discussed by the light of con 
temporary evidence fortified by contemporary documents 
No full discussion of the sources of the incident has been 
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attempted by any historian, but there has been no lack of 
criticism. The chief basis of our historical knowledge must 
rest upon the statements of those who had good means of 
kno\nng the truth. The c\idencc leproduced in this book 
has lain buiied in the Report from the Select Committee 
appointed by the House of Commons on April 13th, 1772. 

The account of the march to Plassey and of that famous 
victory is constructed from fresh material of interest and 
importance. vVn c.xacl transcription of the original lecoid of 
t le Proceedings of the Council of War, signed by the Officers 
present, from the Powis MSS, is given. The incidents of 
jyre Coote s fruitless pursuit of Law' after the battle of Plassey 
depend on a correspondence between Clive and Eyre Coote, 
preserved in thePowds I^ISS., which not only reveals a half- 
forgotten episode, but throws light on the characters of Clive 
and Eyre Coote, The narrative of the disastrous campaign 
of the brave and impulsive Lally is illustrated by a 
memorandum by John Call, the able engineer of Fort St. 
eorge. It contains much fresh material for the historian. 

The story Iiow tlic Dutch wcic defeated by land and water 
IS taken from a straightforward “Nanative of the Disputes 
^tli the French m Bengal,” Grosso’s “Voyages,” Clive’s 
Evidence,” the Report of the House of Commons, and Forde’s 
Letters. The account of Clive’s residence in England in 
Chapter IV. of Vol. II. is illustrated by letters from Clive, 
Eyre Coote, Lawience Sulivan, and by extiacts from an 
original memorandum — “ Memorials as to the East Indies 
y Lord Chve ” — written by Clive for Lord Bute. The letters 
of E5nre Coote, w'hich are printed in the same chapter, give a 
vivid description of the final contest between France and 
England in India. 

An account is given of Chve’s voyage to India, from June, 
1764, to April, 1765, from a paper in a hand which resembles 
that of Strachey, the letters of Edmund Maskelyne to his 
sister, and Chve’s letters to his wife. The survey of Chve’s 
second Governorship of Bengal — the last as it was also the 
oiost arduous work of admmistration he was to engage in — 
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has been chiefly denved from his Minutes and Despatches 
A study of his despatches shows that his foresight was clear 
and far reaching, his judgment sane and sure and his know 
ledge of the facts with which he dealt comprehensive and sohd 
The true man is, however, not made known to us m his seasons 
of victory and supreme power but in the last record of his 
years of persecution and of the bitter moments of taunts end 
false charges The courage did not sink, and he was stall 
stirred with a leal for the service of the kingdom he had 
governed and for causes and policies now beyond his control 
He replied to his assailants m a speech which Lord Chatham, 
who was present during the debate declared was ‘ one of the 
most finished pieces of eloquence he had ever heard m the 
House of Commons In a last speech setting forth the 
services he had rendered his country there is no trace of 
egotism It ifl a great man a satisfaction at the great work 
he had done. 

Qive 8 actions and his inmost thoughts are now given in 
their mtegrity to all who read our English. History which 
seeks first to know what was done before dehvenng a verdict 
has ample original authentic matenals to judge cnticoUy and 
calmly the conduct and character of the man Men of his 
race will remember him as a man of boundless devotion and 
chanty as a soldier of dauntless courage, a sound and brilliant 
commander of victorious armies as a wieldcr by sympathy 
of great influence over ahen races as a statesman who, by 
the power of an unfaltenng will, founded a mighty Empire 
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My thanks are due to the Warden and Fellows of All Souls’ 
College for affordmg the Powis MSS. shelter, and granting me 
the privilege of conducting my work in their splendid Library. 
In the early chapters of the work I have had the great advantage 
of the advice of Mr. C. H. Firth, Regius Professor of Modern 
History, Oxford, and I also owe my warmest acknowledgments 
to Mr. R. S. Rait, Professor of Scottish History in the University 
of Glasgow, for his helpful corrections and important suggestions 
while the sheets were passing through the press. I desire to 
record my obligations to Mr. Rushbrook Williams, Fellow of 
All Souls, for the generous assistance he gave me, and to Miss 
L. M. Anstey for her explorations in the archives of the India 
Office for fresh material. My friend Mr. F. G. Stokes has 
rendered me wiUmg and valuable help in the correction of 
the proof sheets — a difficult and tedious task, owing to the 
multitude of Oriental words and names, and the mfimte 
inconsistencies in their transliteration. After careful con- 
sideration I determined to make no alteration in the spelling 
of words and names m the passages quoted, but, in order 
to maintam some uniformity, and that they should not be 
a non-conductor of interest to Enghsh readers, the forms 
which have become familiar to them have been adopted m 
the text, as far as possible. Complete uniformity is neither 
desirable nor practicable. 

G W. F. 
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The Life of Lord Clive 


CHAPTER I 

1725-44: eaely life — arrival in India 

M ARICET DRAYTON is a small tovn in a sequestered 
corner of Shropshire, not many miles from the Staftord- 
sliire border. The aneient timber houses eonvey a sense of 
prosperity and comfort befitting a toivn which has been for 
centuries a focus of agrarian commerce On a w’ooded height 
above the sloping street stands the ancient church, built of red 
sandstone, whose square sentinel tower has lightness, strength, 
and dignity About two miles from Market Drayton nestles 
amongst its trees the hamlet of Moreton Say. Near it is one 
of the gates which open on the wide, undulating grounds of 
Styche, and on the brow of a slight eminence is situated the 
house which has long been in the possession of the Clives 
The old seat commands a perfect English prospect — wide 
green meadows where the cattle love to browse and the stout 
oaks delight to grow, cultivated fields, wooded uplands, and, 
in the distance, the blue barrier which cuts off Shropshire 
from Staffordshire. 

A pleasant mansion, bmlt in the Georgian style, has taken 
the place of the black-and-white timber house with projectmg 
ivmgs in which was born, on September 29, 1725, one of 
England’s greatest and most resolute sons On October 2 
the babe was baptized in the parish church of Moreton Say. 
He was given the name of Robert, for his grandfather and 
great-grandfather had been “Robert Clive, of Styehe, in 
B 
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Shropihire,’ Ills father Richard Chve, was so called after 
Richard Clivc, of Hnxley, in Chester who also owned the small 
estate of Styche, and who lived in the days of Henry VH 
The second Richard] Clive inherited a long pedigree and a short 
rent roll of some five hundred ponnds a year and, t.limWing 
this too small a provision, he followed the profession of the 
law His letters show him a man of an affectionate nature, 
not lacking in abflity but wanbng m those sterner quabties 
which arc necessary for success in the actual business of the 
profession he embraced Hia wife, daughter of a Mr Gaskeh 
of Manchester was, unbLe her husband, endowed with homely 
sense and force of character and Chve always said he owed 
more to hia mother than to any school 

Robert Chve was a dehcate child and though he grew 
energetic and fearless there never came to him through the 
length of days the voice of joy and health. Before he was 
throe years old he was sent away from home to hve with one 
of his mother s sisters who had mamed a Mr Bayley of Hope 
TTaU, Manchester The vigorous air of Styche may have 
proved unfavourable to so frail a constitution. He had not 
been long at Hope Hall when he had a severe attack of illness 
On December 22 1T28 Mr Bayley writes 

II I were given to be snpersUUoos, nnd to believe thing* omln 
on* I think I ahonid omit writing to yon for It ha* been poor Bob * 
Fate to grow wone jnit after I have flnkhed my Letter* from the 
Time of Andrew's leaving na till yesterday about flvo o dock Ho 
was wane thnn at any Thne yet, and the Dr discovered by all hJ« 
Behaviour that he apprehended fall a* much danger os ever but 
slnco that time Ho ha* been mndi better and we hope that then 
vra* the Crisis of the Fever He dept pretty well last night, and 
when awake talked with hi* nsunl chearfullnes* and I can say Is now 
better and In a more hopeful way to recover than hitherto If no 
Relapie come upon Mm Ho I* (as yon may well imagine) very 
weak, but the Dr doubt* not hi* getting more Strenglh If the Fe>er 
continue* (a* it has began) to go off and leave h im 

Two days later he sends more hopeful news 

I thank God I rjin now Inform yon that Elob contlnuci better 
and Is in a \'cry Ukeiy way to recover Wo hope that the CrifU of 
X Ptmls MSS. 
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the Fever ^vas on Saturday Last about Noon, it liaving abated ever 
since. His exceeding patience is also exchanged for an eminent 
Degree of Crossness, vliich vc take as a good Omen of his mending.” 

The fever, hovever, returned ivilli great violence, Avas 
attended Avith convulsions, and there Avas grave danger that 
the child Avould not recover. But death Avas not aAvaiting 
him. On January 26, 1729, Mr. Bajdey Avrites : 

“ Yesterday Bob came doAMi into tlic Parlour the first time, he 
goes on successfully A\*ith the Bark and is very merry and good as 
it IS possible He is poor and thin, but m a brave Avay, and has a 
stomach for more meat than avc dare give him He can run about, 
and chatters continually and is always asking Questions ” 

The Avorthy man adds : “ This afternoon Bob Avith some 
reluctance suffered Aunt Bay to go to Chappcl.”^ The boy 
recoA'-ered, but the fever Avas the cause, or the result, of some 
constitutional Aveakness that made him liable to fits of 
despondency, only overcome by the mstmets of action and of 
command. Very early did the imperative instinct display 
itself. Clive Avas only seven Avhen his uncle Bayley AiTote : 

” I hope I have made a little further Conquest over Bob, and 
that he regards me m some Degree as well as his Aunt Bay He 
has ]ust had a fine ncAV suit of Cloths, and promises by this Re- 
formation to deserve them. I am satisfyed that his fighting (to 
which he is out of measure addicted) gives his temper a fierceness 
and impenousness that he flics out upon every trifling occasion, 
for this Reason I do what I can to suppress the Heroic that I may 
help forward the more valuable Qualities of Meekness, Benevolence 
and Patience I assure you Sr it is matter of Concern to us, as it 
IS of Importance to, himself that he may be a good and virtuous 
man to which no care of Ours shall be wanting ” “ 

The heroic Avas never suppressed, and the quality of meekness 
never acquired, but the benevolent and affectionate nature 
shone forth through the dark clouds of contention and battle. 

While still a mere child, Chve was sent to a private school 
kept by Dr. Eaton, of Lostock, in Cheshire, evidently a 
shrewd man, able to gauge character. He observed that 
in courage and sagacity Chve surpassed his fellows. “ If,” 
said he, “ that lad should live to be a man, and an opportunity 

1 Powis MSS. * Ibid 
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be given for the exertion of his talents, few names will bo 
greater than his ^ From Lostock, Chve returned to B4arket 
Drayton, where he was placed under the Her Mr Buralem, 
the master of the grammar school who was ‘ emmently skflled 
m the Latin tongue,’ How long Chve remained at the grammar 
school, and what proficiency he attained m study we do not 
know but many anecdotes have been related as to how he 
spent his playtime. He is said to havfc been the leader of a 
little band m all their mischievous tncks, now levying black 
mail on anxious shopkeepers trembling for the security of 
their windo^vs now turning his body mto a temporary dam 
across the street gutter to flood the shop of an bffenduig 
tradesman 

The stones of Clive s wild youth must, however, bo 
received with caution The tale of his scatmg himself on a 
gargojle of the parish church is the one which rests on the 
most credible traditional evidence It has however been 
altered and embelhshed by successive writers Chve’s first 
biographer wrote 

In that town there stands on the edge of a hi^ hlD an antlent 
Gothic Church from the lofty steeple of which at the distance of 
a few feet from the top there projects an old stone ipout In the form 
of a dragon s head On ihlii head he once seated himself, to the 
great astonishment and terror of his schoolfellows. * 

Sir John Malcolm relates the mcidcnt thus 
One well authenticated and extraordinary Instance is recorded 
of his boldness as a boy The church at Market Drayton which 
stands on the side of a hill has a lofty steeple near tho top of which 
li a stone spout of the form of « dragon s head. It was with no 
slight surprise and alarm his companions and some of the Inhabitants, 
saw young Clive seated on this spout, and evincing by his manner 
an Indinercnco if not insensibility to the danger of his situation. 

Malcolm adds that 

several of the oldest inhabitants of Market Drayton not only con 
firm this fact, but add on the testimony of their parents that Give 

Klppi* Btograpbla BriUnnlc* (2nd edit,), srl, OJve p.ei6. 

• ** HU obleet -was to get • mooUi stone vrbldi Uy on the projecting wwe 
•pool, tor the pleosuro of Jeridng It. The writer has heard IhU ane«ote 
related by soversl ot the Inhabltaiits of Drayton.” — BlographU DrUsnnles 
(2ad edit), art Qive, p, 64S. 
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\sn'; wont to lo\y Troiii sonic of tlic shopkeepers contrlhulions m 
penre and tiifllnp nrUelcs, in compensation to iiiinself, and the JHtlo 
i»nn<i he led, for ahstaininp fiom hnnikinp Ihcii windows . ^ 

]\racnulay, in Ins t'ssny on Clive, pfives. however, an 
exaj^gorated impression of the hov\ dann" : 

“ '1 iie old ]i( ople of tlu m Iphhoiirhood.” he writes, “still re- 
inemlier to ln\e lieanl from their parmits how Holi Cli\e climbed 
to the top of the loftv '•tuple of Market Diajton, and with what 
terror the inhabitants sow liim seated on a stone spout near the 
summit “ = 

But wc ha\e no reason for nssnmin/r that Cine did not 
ns-cend the steeple — or rather towei. for such iL is — ol Market 
Drayton b\ the stairs m the ordmar\ way. In any case, to 
sit astride the gar/rovlc was n <lanng feat for the lad to 
perform; but Clive, like Xelson, ne\er saw fear. 

From the grammar sehool at Market Drayton, Chvc w'as 
sent, in 1737, to Merehnnl Taylors' m London,-^ and he w'ns one 
of llie first of the manv illnsliious men who, by the life and 
discipline of a public school, wore prepared for tlic work of 
founding and go\cining an empire. In 1730 lie w^as removed 
to a private school, kept by Mr. .Sterling, at Ilcmcl Hemp- 
stead, in Hcrlfordslme, in order, as w'c may reasonably con- 
jecture, to be tauglit the science of book-keeping and tlic fine 
art of penmanship — accomplishments wdnch the directors of 
a trading company considered of far greater importance than 
an acquaintance -with the authors of Greece and Rome.'* 

Clive’s father had ahvays formed great hojies of the liigh 
destiny of his eldest son. At first he w'as desirous that the 
boy should follow' Ins ow’ii piofcssion. But the younger sons 
of squires had begun to come home ivith laige fortunes made 
in a few years in India To a boy of good understandmg 

1 " Life of Robert, Lord Clive,” Vol I , p 35 (183G) 

* “Critical and Historical Essays," Vol III , p 112 (1843) 

'‘"Robert Clive, born 29lh September, 1725 The usual date 

assigned to bis birth is 24 th February, 1720, but the Probation Lists give the 
above . . Left the school in 1739 ” — C J Robinson “ A Register of 
the Scholars admitted into Merchant Taylors’ School from a d 1562 to 1874 ” 
Warren Hastings was removed from Westminster and placed for a time 
under the tuition of Mr Smith, the teacher of ^Y^ltlng and accounts at Christ's 
Hospital — " Memoirs of Warren Hastings,” bj' the Rev. G R Gleig, Vol I., 
p 13. 
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and strong will it oSeied the beat field of enterprise. A post 
in the service of the East India Company was sought, and 
wo find the following entries in their Court Mmntes — 

At a Court of DIrecton hoMen on ■Wednesday the 15th December 
1742 • • • 

The Court proceeded to the Choice of ‘Wilten for Fort St. George, 
Bombay and Bengal and the following Persons being baDotted for 
were chosen accordingly vlrt. — 

WHUam Smith King 
Robert CUve 
Henry Cope 
John Walsh 
Samuel Bankes 
John Wnilam Speck 
John Andrews 
John Pybus 

And they being called In were acquainted Iherewitb • • • 

At a Court of Directors holden on Wednesday the 6th January 
1742 [17431— 

The foUowtng Securltys were approved of vlxL — Richard CUve, 
of CopthalL Court, Gentleman 

Mr George Wapple, of Ladd Lane, Merdiant for Robert 
CUve, Writer for Fort St. George In £600 ^ 


For Fort St George 


The foundation of Fort St. George, the presidency to which 
Robert Chve was appomted, was due to the struggle between 
the Portuguese the Dutch and the English, as to who should 
enjoy the trade between India and the Spice Islands. In 1011 
eleven years after Ehxabeth had granted the flijt charter to 
the Governor and Company of Merchants of London trading 
into the East Indies Captam Hippon was dispatched by the 
directors of the India Company in the ship Olobe to open a 
trade with the Coromandel Coast. He was accompanied by 
two Dutch merchants, Peter Flans and Lucas Antheunis ■ The 
English and Dutch were both attracted to the eastern coast 
of Hindustan by the same object. They wished to parchaie 
pamted cloths, or Indian cotton goods, and take them to the 
Moluccas m exchange for spices to be sold In Europe. The 
Olobe touched at Puheat, whCTC the Dutch had established a 


* Court Mlnotet, VoL LX. pp 182, 202. 

Joamsl of PeUr FlorU Is lo the India Office, 
printed by Pnrefans. 


Eitrocls from It wer« 
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factory and built a fort. The Dutch governor refused to 
allow the English to trade Hippon, therefore, left Pulicat 
and coasted up the Bay of Bengal till he reached Masuhpatam, 
at the mouth of the Kistna, then the prmcipal port of that 
part of India. At Masulipatam the Enghsh managed to 
estabhsh a small agency, which was put under a chief, and 
a council was chosen from the merchants. Fifteen years 
later, in 1626, a factory was established and fortified at Arma- 
gon, a roadstead south of Masuhpatam, and about forty miles 
north of Pulicat. It was the first fortification erected by the 
Enghsh in India. In the yeai 1628-9 Armagon is described 
, as defended by twelve pieces of cannon mounted round the 
factory, and by a guaid of twenty- three factors and soldiers. 
The factory at Masuhpatam was transferied m 1629 to this 
fortress owmg to the oppression of the native governor. But 
Armagon was not a good entrepot for the supply of cotton 
goods, and three years later the agency was again established 
at Masuhpatam 

In 1689, Francis Day, one of the council at Masuhpatam, 
was sent to examine the country in the vicimty of the station 
which the Portuguese, who were then friendly to us, had 
established at St. Thom6 ^ Day 

“ was Inordered to goe towards St Thomay to see what payn tings “ 
those parts doth afford, as alsoe to see whether any place were fltt 
to fortifle upon ” 

In August of the same year, three years before the outbreak 
of the Civil War in England, Day, “ havemge Dispatcht what 
hee was sent about,” returned to Masulipatam and told his 
colleagues what he had done 

“ And, first, hee makes it appeare to us that at a place Called 
Madraspatam, neare St Thomay, the best paintings are made, or 

^ Alfred the Great sent an embassy, under Bishop Sighelm of Sherborne, 
to do honour to the tomb of a Holy Thomas Gibbon liints that the envoys 
got no farther than Alexandria, the great centre-point of tlie East and Wes4 
where they collected their cargo and invented a legend According to this 
legend of antiquity the Gospel was preached in India by St Thomas Recent 
research has shown that it was preached in the eighth century by Thomas 
Canam, an Armenian merchant, as Marco Polo was informed on the spot, at 
Meliapur {Mayillapur), the native name for St Thom6. 

* Payntings, painted cloths, i e chintz. 
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aB good ns anjrwtcre on thlfl Coast, lUcewiie Exellant long doath 
Moirees ^ nnd percalla * (of wee have secne Masters) and 

better Cheape by 20 per cent, then anywhere Else The Nagoe * 
of that place Is very Desirous of our residence there, for hee bath 
made us very foyre proflen to that Effect for first, hee proffen 
to build a forte. In what manner wee please, upon a high plott of 
ground adjoynelngo to the sea where a ship of any Burthen may 
Ride within Muikett shott. Close by a river which la Capeahle of 
a Vessel of 60 Tonn* and upon possession given us by him and 
not before, to pay what Charges hee shall have disbursed * 

Day was dispeeded back to Madraspatam, and so 
important was the new acquisition considered that the agency 
at Masulipatam directed him to begin building the Forte 
without waiting for the orders of the CJourt firom England. 

The fort, as first erected, waa but a small place, not a 
quarter of a mile long only a hundred yards wide from cast 
to west, and situated m. the north east corner of the present 
fort. Five years after its first erection its total cost had been 
only Rs 28 000 and the highest estimate of a sufficient garrison 
was one hundred soldiers In 1652 thirteen years after its 
foundation, it was considered safe with a gamson of twenty 
men No great change was made m it for a century 

Chve sailed from England towards Madrass on board 
the Wxnehesier a vessel of about 500 tons one of the Com 
pany’s ships This was only her third voyage Gabnel 
Steward was commander and John Samson chief mate The 
log kept by them • is among the Marme Records at 
the Tn difl Office, and the water stamed and almost illegible 
pages tell a story as exciting as any embodied m The 
Prmcipal Navigations, Voyages, Trafflgues and Discovenes of 
the English Nation, compiled by Richard HnkluyL On 
March 10 1748 the Wxnehesler left the Thames and on 
Sunday 20 March 1742/3 Lay too for the fleet 

and some Mcrcht. Ships to come out of Plymouth. In 

^ Morwrt mnny (mnrO pnrpls-red cloth. 

* Pertalla fporhila) fptagled cotton clot^ 

* N*ik irtlque (nopoik « rolcr provlndal floTtmor 

The Fonndl^ ol Fort SU G«nte tUdns, by WllUflni Fofter p, 10 
Log of the TT/neho/er Captain Gebrlel Stcwonl. succeeded by John Ssm- 
ion. To Jfodrat, Caleutta aaid Tcflleherry Leg beglni 1 Dec., 1742, coa 
ends 18 &Isrch 1740 
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Company with the Stilling Castle of 70 Guns, Capt. Clealand, 
the Princess Louisa, Capt Pinson, and 26 Sail of small 
Merchantmen, unbent our Cables and Stowed pur Anchors ” 

When the Winchester sailed, England and France had be- 
gun to contend against each other m the War of the Austrian 
Succession, and it was to protect them from French privateers 
that the fleet was convoyed by H.M.S Stirling Castle. The 
two Indiamen were soon left to make their voyage to the 
Eastern seas But they did not long pursue their way together. 

On Monday, April 18, 1743, at 8 pm, the Princess Louisa 
fired a gun as a signal to the Winchester to alter her course. 

“ We sliortned Sail and went under an Easy Sail, Vizt our top- 
sails on the Caps, tdl ^ past 12 a m , at which time we saw the land 
bearing S W upon which we wore Ship fired a Gun hung four hghts 
up the Mizen Shrouds and fired false fires as a Proper Signal of 
Danger ” 

At 1 A.M., finding the Princess Louisa drew from them very 
fast, 

“ we Wore Ship and stood to the N.Wd after her, at two Do she 
fired two Gunns 

It was the last they heard. 

“At 4 AM. the body of the Isle of May^ bore S W b S distance 
about four Miles , at Break of day could not see the Louisa, upon 
which we Tack’d and stood to the Shoals again, soon after we saw 
her among the Rocks without ever a Mast Standing and the Sea 
making a free Passage over her ” 

They stood as near her as they thought they could do 
with safety, tacked and lay to. The pinnace and yawl were 
hoisted out, and the captam sent them, “ to go to Endeavour 
to save the men if Possible ” 

“ I went withm hail of them, but found the Sea Run so high 
& Break that we could not venture any further, they waved their 
Hatts and Call’d to us but we could not distmgmsh what they said 
We went on board our own Ship again, took two Coyles of small 
Rope and a Grapnail . so as to take some of the men out, but 

when we Came there her upper works was all wash’d away, nothing 
to be seen but the Bowsprit, some of her Top Timbers, and not a 
man to be seen, then we went on board, hoisted our Pmnance m, and 

1 One of the Cape Verd Islands 
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made Sail, there being no poulbOlty ot -Bavlng anything. And am 
Aflrald there Is not a man alive ol them to tell their Tale 

Some, however hved to tell the tale, though the ocean 
swallowed seventy After spending three days at Santiago 
(another of the Cape Verd Islands) the Wxnehetier sailed frcro 
* St Jago towards Modrass ** It was the constant prac- 
tice of vessels bound for the Indies to use the North East 
trade wind to cony them nght across the Southern Atlantic 
until they could pick up the South East trade wind which 
wonld take them round the Cape. The North East trade 
blew memly and the JVxnchtsUr sailed across the Southern 
Atlantic for Brazil For twenty four dajrs all went well with 
them Then, ‘ Tuesday May 17th 1748 Between 3 and 
4 o Clock A M. to our great snrpnze found the Ship to Stritc- 
When notwithstanding all our Endeavours she was so fast 
a Ground that she would neither veer nor stay At daylight 
they saw * several! small Vessels in Shore at an Anchor and 
a place which seemed to be a large Town to the S W of us 
We hoisted our Collours when there came on board a small 
boat and several Catamarans with some Portuguize who 
informed us the Govemour hvd at a place call d Pernambuco 
About 9 A. 1 L there came to them the most expenanced Pylot 
of the coast,’ Acting on his orders they landed all their sofla 
and all the ' Treasure belonging to the Honble, Company 
Made a tent upon the Sand in which the Treasure was putt, 
and guarded by a Company of Soldiers. Struck Yards and 
Topmost. ’ A week passed before the lightened ship was got 
into 0 fathoms of water where they moored The pilot informed 
them that they must he where they were until the month 
of September or October before they could get the ship up 
to Pernambuco on account of the bad weather they gener 
aDy have between this and that time. * In Jime the wild 
gales compelled them to go back, and they hired some 
Portuguize and set them to work to build a house to put our 
Masts, Yards, Higgmg <kc. out of the weather The bat 
tered ship had to be repaired from stem to stem and the crew 
found it hard, monotonous work in the damp heat. 
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At length, on September 22, 1743, “ the Pylott came 
on board to Carry ns into the Harbour.” There was still 
much to do, and two months ‘passed before they “ began 
to heave the ship dorni : m about 2 hours had her keel out, 
find she makes but little Water, so as-lo keep her free with 
one Pump, if she continues so till to-morrow morning the 
Carpenters will 'begin on her bottom.” The work now pro- 
gressed fairly rapidly, and on Saturday, February 11, 1744, 
the Wincheslcr weighed anchor, and saluted the Fort with 9 
Gunns which number they retm*ned. Stood to the No. Ward.” 
During the nine months he was detained at Pernambuco Clive 
acquired a knowledge of Portuguese, which was afterwards of 
service to him. After leaving the Brazils a storm fell upon 
them, and they had to put in “ att Cape Bona Esprance,” and 
“ found riding here His Majesties Ship the Ceniurion of 60 Gunns, 
Commadore Anson, the Warwick, Captain Mizner, and the 
Sahshury, Captain Burrows, all for England, and Eleven Sail 
of Dutch Indiamen ” Eleven days later they agam weighed 
(7th April 1744) and sailed north-eastward, till on 

“ Friday 1 June 1744 Att 7pm came too in Madrass Road 
with the B Bower in 10 fathoms Water &. 1 Found Riding here, the 
Montague, Captain Freeman , tlie 'Prince of ^Valcs, Captain Pelley , 
and the Winchelsea, Captain Baron. At Sun Rise Saluted the 
Fort with 9 Gunns, and the Governour with 21 Was Saluted 
by the Montague and Winchelsea with 7 Gunns each, for which we 
returned 13 ” 

The landing of Chve at Fort St George as a writer, at the 
age of 17, marks the first point of a career which was to shape 
the destmy of the whole contment. There was httle bright- 
ness in the dawn at Fort St. George to awaken hope He 
was in an ahen land, without money or friends, and sick for 
home. Frequent correspondence between the exile and the 
loved ones whom he had left at home did not in those days 
mitigate cruel separation. Clive landed on the southern coast 
of India at the tune when the monsoon or season of south- 
west storm was approachmg, and only a few coastmg ships 
anchored in the open roadstead some miles off the dangerous 
coast. The homeward bound East Indiamen had saded, and 
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it was not till September when the monsoon began to lose 
its force, that he hod on opportunity of sending his first letter' 
announcmg his arrival It was written to his father in the 
stifl old style — 

Hon*^ S* — It Is with no small Satldnctlon that I can Inform you 
of rny safe Arrival at Fort St. George, after the long and Dangerous 
Passage, and the many Inconvenlendes which by that means we 
have met vrlth I can also acquaint you of my enjoying n perfect 
State of Health ever dncc my Departure from England which I 
think is something remarkable, considering the dlfrerent Change of 
dlmatei and so many Mlsfortanes which generally from thence 
ensue, especially as I have been accustomed to live In one of the 
most moderate CUmatci In the "Worid I shall now make it my Duty 
to Inform you In what Manner I hove acted with respect to my 
Expences, whldi Indeed are very considerable tho I used all the 
Prudence und Frugality I was then Master o£I I must confess at 
tny first setting out from England was a Uttlo Careless and lost several 
of my Things on the Coast of Brasfl tho I can auure you I am not 
the only Person by many who have met with the like Mlsfortime 
it being Impoulhle to a\oid !t consldeTing the fright and Confusion 
we were all in at the Ships first r unnin g on Shore. I hope youfil 
be so candid os to excuse me and Impute it to went of 
rather than any careless Extravagant habit in my Nature since 
I can assure you I have so much Instructed myself In the "Way 
of the World os easQy to foresee the bad Consequences that must 
attend such misdemeanours and am willing to imdergo your D(s 
pleasure If ever I am guilty of the like FoDy We lay at the Braills 
upwards of nine Months during which time I reOcivd of Captain 

I 

Stewart, Neccsarys to the Value of ten Pounds 10 and about 
forty 40 Shillings In Money the p Centage being charged makes 
it more of which I gave you on Account at the Cape of Good 
Hope I foxmd my own Brakefosl almost all the time since our 
first Arrival on that Coast, and what with the Expence of Washing, 
nnd lining for my aoathi I persuade myself yon wont think I have 
been Extravagant- Upon my Arrival at this Place I immediately 
waited on the Govemour and had the Honour to dine with him also 
dellverid him my Letters of Recommendation but when I enquir'd 
oftcT Mr Benyon was inform d bo bad embark d from this Place 
towards En^and about 4 Months ago upon whldi I ad\'ls’d with 
the Captain also made bold to open the Letter directed to Mr Benyon 

• Malcolm sires a brief mmmary of this letter In hJi " Memoirs of Lord 
Olve. He writes, p 40 The wholeof the last port of thU letter being lost 
are left In the dark as to Its date and such olh« portlcnlars as he may haw 
commanlcated. A complete copy of the letter written by Qlre hlmseir 
was, however discovered by me among the Powis MSS., In on old pocket of 
bail dated 1752 and 1753. 
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where I found a Letter of yours inclosM with Orders for him to receive 
the Bag of Dollars, upon which Account I waited on Governour 
Morse, and enquir’d if he had receiv’d any Letters relaiting to the 
Money, which I tliought not improbable, as I^Ir Benyon was gone 
home, and our Passage had been so much prolong’d, but finding my- 
self mistaken, I receiv’d the Money of Captain Stewart, and have 
given him a Receipt for the same Some of the Factors and Writers 
were so good as to inform me of the Customs and Manners of 
the Place, and with their Advice, I sold the Silver for one hundred 

Pag® P O 

thirty seven Pagodas thirteen Fanams sixty Cash 137 13 . 60 which 
m Stirlmg Money is valued at about flfty four Pounds Sixteen Shillings 

£ ad 

and Sixpence 54 . 16 6 You must needs think that so long 

a Passage has made me very bare of aU Wearmg Apparrel, as for 
the Cloaths brought out of England, I have none that are of any 
Service to me except my double Alepme ^ Coat, my laced Wastecoat 
IS long enough, but cannot button it, so have taken the Lace of, 
and put it on a Wastecoat made of this Country Silk , and in respect 
to Lmnen was so greatly reduc’d, that I have been obhg’d to get 
Shirts and Stockings of some of the Gentlemen on board, and thought 
myself very lucky m being provided, else shou'^ have been obhg’d 
to go naked, and have paid them at my Arrival on this Place, eight 

P F 

Pagodas, thirty two Fanams, 8 32 w"* is about three Pounds 

£ a 

ten Shillings 3 . 10 Stirling Money . 'Wlieii I had computed the 
Expence that it wou’d stand me m providing Furniture for my Rooms, 
Lmnen and other wearing Apparel, I found it woud amount to the 
full if not more, than the Sum you sent out with me, so found it 
impossible to avoid taking some thmgs of Captam Stewart, and he 
has not only charg’d me a very extroardmary Price upon them, but 
also fifty p’' Cent on the Money, so that what with the Percentage, 
and what with the Advantage gam’d on the Goods, it amounts to 

£ 8 d 

thirty Pounds one Shilling and Sixpence 30 1 6 I thmk he has 

acted a very ungenerous Part m chargmg me such extraordinary 
Prizes, as I am persuaded no other Cap* but himself wou’d have 
been so unreasonable, and I realy beheve had these thmgs been 
bought m England at prime Cost, without the percentage, both 

this Bill, and that drawn at the Cape, woud not am* to above fifteen 
£ 

Pounds, 15 But when I had consider’d that I had not yet heard 
from you, and that it was very probable I shou'd not tiU next Year 
at the furthest, as aU the Ships bound to this Place are arriv’d except- 
ing two, as we are inform’d there is a french War, and an Invasion 
intended, it is every Persons Opmion that there is an Embargo laid 
on these two Ships, especially as they are not yet Arrivd, so that 
before I can have the Pleasure of hearing from you, it will be almost 


^ Alepine, a material made of wool and silk, or of mohair and cotton 
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three Years, from my departnre from En^and so thought It the 
most prudent and safe Way to do as before mention d, tho upon 
such disadvantageous terms, rather than any Way detriment myself, 
by running in E^pt, which won d not only be a means of Incurring 
the Companys Displeasure but very likely of being turn d out of 
thetr Se^ce, there being many Instances of the like Nature w* 
have happen d to several Gentlemen In this Place by snch Imprudent 
Practises Mr Stratton fonrth of Council li at this present time 
suspended only upon the bare Report of a Man wh did It with a 
Design to ruin him The Company have given strict Orders to enquire 
whether we axe Persona to whoso Conduct they may entrust their 
Affairs and have Impowerid them cither to degrade or turn oat 
rtch Persons as dont behave consistent with their Promises and 
Indeed most of them seem to be a set of very prudent and Indus- 
trious People, some few excepted I think myself not only very happy 
but Infinitely oblig’d to you for my Education and ai It has render’d 
me In a fair Way of Improving my Talent, I flatter myself with y* 
Hopes of enlarging tenfold I have sent you an Account of the things 
I recelvd of Captain Stewart You may very reasonably conjecture 
that I have been very negligent with Respect to my Buckles, as Mr 
Vere was so kind as to make me a Present of a set of Silver ones 
which I bad the Misfortune to loose by a very unforseen Acddent, 
which bad nlgb cost me my Life having tnmbi d overboard, whllft 
I was standing on the Poop of the Ship as she was laying at an Anchor 
on the Coast of BrasO, and shoud certainly have been drowned, there 
being a very great Sea and much Wind if Ibe Cap' had not Acddent 
ally met with a Backet and a Rope tied unto It, which ho threw out 
of the Balcony to me I having the good fortune to lay hold of It 
I then lost my Shoes off my Feet, and with them my Sliver Buckles 
also a Hat and Wigg With respect to my Wlggs two of them aro 
too little, which I have not as yet dUpos d of one I wore out on 
the Coast of Brasil, and having but one left, thought It necessary 
to take one of the Gap' I hope you I) be so kind as not to take 
Exception at the Wine as there are no other Sort of Drinkables 
here but that, and Punch and as I always shall drink It vrtth Water 
intend to make It serve me a whole Year As for tho Glasses Knifes 
Pewter Spoons Ac* I tooke them for the Reasons above mention d 
which I persnade myself You n think was absolutely necessary 
I also took ten Yards of Camlet to make me a Shewt of aoaths, as 
I had none left but my ADeptne Coat and one Duroy^ D* I have 
sent you Indos d a List of things which I bought upon my Arrival 
at thlt Place and I fancy you 11 be surpris’d at tho Quantity of Llnncn 
Ad mention d hi the BUI, there being a greater Stock than Is needful 
la En^and, for In this Place there are none but what put dean Linnen 
on every Day and Indeed tho greatest Part shift twice upon ActMunt 
of the InloUerable Heat which sweats them to that Degree that 


^ A coarse wooHoi tabrlc. 
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they are just as if they had been dipt in a River, with all their Cloaths 
on, and upon that Account they generally wear such things as can 
be wash’d again, besides the Washmen hve three or four IMiles in 
the Countrj^ and bring the Linnen but once a Month, they make 
no use of soap here, but beat the Shirts till they are clean agamst 
a Stone, so that in eight or ten times washing they are all m rags 
As for Furmture I flatter myself you wont thmk I have acted with 
any Extravangancy, as the Companys Rooms alloNv’d us are entirely 
bear of all Manner of Such sort of things, and it was as much as even 
I cou’d do to get them clean’d out and Whitewash’d at the Com- 
panys Expence, bemg oblig’d to live at a publick House upon that 
Account for seven Days, which stood me m half a Pagoda a Day 
only the bear Victuals being Allow’d but one Boul of Punch, and 
one Bottle of Wine, let there be ever so many The Companys Allow- 
ance IS eight Pagodas twenty three Fanams p*' Month, out of which 
y* Money paid for Servants Wages, Washmg, Candles, and many 
other Necessarys belongmg to Housekeeping, together wth the 
Dearness and Scarcity of Piovisions, makes it as much as ever we 
can do to live upon that Allowance ; I have sent you a short Account 
of the Money deducted for Servants Wages and other Particulars , 
As I have nothmg more to add on this Subject, I shall only make 
it my Request that in what I have acted amiss. You’ll be so good 
as to excuse, as it is upon such an Extroardmary Occasion & which 
I hope will never happen again If you shou’d thmk it Adviseable 
to advance me some Money, I cou’d not only make considerable 
Advantages by it, by savmg wherewithal! out of the Interest to 
defray Eiqpences m Cloathing and other Necessarys, but cou’d also 
increase the Prmcipal very considerably, I can Assure you we have 
equaly the same Priviledges when Writers, as Factors, and I dont 
doubt but you’ll take it mto your Consideration , Money is let out 
here at Respondentia from 16 to 32 p* Cent, besides many other 
Advantages by Private Trade &c‘ and if you shoud think'' proper 
to favour my request, by entrustmg it eighter mto the Hands of 
some of the Gentlemen of this Place, or any other Way which you 
shall judge most convement, I shall thmk myseK inflmtely m Duty 
bound to you, and shall thankfully acknowledge the Favour I 
have sent you an exact Account of aU the Companys Covenanted 
Servants as they are station’d I shall always make it my Duty 
to behave worthy & deservmg of your Confidence, and Esteem, 
and am willmg to give up all Pretensions to your Favour m case I 
dont behave with that Sobriety and Diligence which is expected 
As a Recommendation to some of the Gentlemen m this Place woud 
be a means of bemg better acquamted, and more fully mstructed 
of the Customs and Advantages of this Country, I shoud be very 
glad If you cou’d get me recommended to some of them for that 
Purpose : When I was m England I remember you entertam’d Hopes, 
of removmg me to Bengal, which wou’d be much more Advantageous 
to me, as it wou’d not only reduce my Expcnces, as all Manner of 
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Provisions are much cheaper bnt also allows greater Liberty of 
Mcrchandlxiiig & trade Is In a much more flourishing Condition, 
than at Fort St, George, there being three times the Number of Ships 
always In constant Employ and any of the Company Servants may 
trade as largely as they please therefore malce It my Request you II 
make all the Interest yon can to remove me there has been two 
Writers remov'd there very lately so flatter myself w* the Hopes 
of Succeeding. I can acquaint you of the Agreablc News of my ffm n 
being Accounted for Since the Arrival of the first Writers In the 
Year 1743 and as I have thoroughly Instructed myself In the Portn- 
geese Language, It wUI something alleviate my unfortunate Stay 
at the BrasQs at wc have Dayly tcveral Instances of Persons being 
made Factors whereof we bear two arc coming out this Year I 
don t doubt but you II make use of aH possible means for my Advance- 
ment, The World teems to be vattJy debas'd of late and Interest 
carrlei it entirely before Merit, especially in this Service, tho I shoud 
think myself very undeserving of any Favour were I only to buDd 
ray Foundation on the Strength of the former I have been contriving 
a Scheme concerning my Cousin Bobby bnt whether It may take 
Effect, or whether my Unde may care to entrust him In these Parts, 

I am entirely at a Loss to know The Company keep two dor^ymen 

« 

at this Presidency at one hundred Pounds p Annum each 100 
besides twelve Pagodas p Month which Is about fifty Seven Pounds 

t 

twelve Shill 67 12 more together with other Perquisites now 

as their is a Vacancy of one of them U yon coud get him chose for 
this Place I cant foresee any better Provlflon that can be made 
for him in England, they have equally the same PrivDedge of trading 
as the Companys Covenanted Servants and Indeed If we had nothing 
more to depend on but thetr Allowance It wood be to very Utile 
purpose for us to spend our time here of which Truth I believe you 
may be very easily convinc'd, when you peruse the List I have sent 
you, I beg leave to recommend hfr Shnson to your Favour ho 
having behav'd with a great deal of Conduct and Prudence, and 
seems to be thoroughly reform d of all past Mlsdemeaners being well 
persuaded of the bad Consequences that attend a Debauch d and 
extravagant Life He i a Man of exceeding good Sense & I think 
It a great Pity that persons endow'd with such Qualifications, shou d 
make so bad a use of them I bcUeve Gap' Stewart will give yon 
such an Account of him as you may venture to employ him In any 
Affair of Coufldence and Trust, & If you cou d make interest to 
get him out Purser with your Aislslance wc cou d dri\‘o on a svry 
considerable TrafDck for my part I shall let no Opportnnlty slip 
of Improving myself In everything where I can have the least View 
of Profnt I can Assure you my stay In this Place Is In every respect 
pleasant, A satisfactory to me os It Is back d with the Hopes (If 
It please God to preserve my Life) of being able to pro\ Ide for m>*self 
A also of being of Service to my Relations and shou d at this time 
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as much as lies m my Power, be glad of servmg You in this Part 
of the World, if my Mother, Sisters, or any of the Family, shou’d 
want any Silks, Stuffs, Tea, Callicocs, or any other Productions which 
the Country Affords, upon Notice given I will be sure to provide and 
send them by the first Opportunity I shou’d be glad if you wou’d 
send me some Europe Stuffs for Gloaths with their Trimmmgs, also 
some Wigs, Shoes, and Hats, and I shall thankfully acknowledge 
the Favour Camblets, Barragons,^ and Duroys tu[rn] to a very good 
account m the Place, especially those of a Gaudy Colour , My not 
hearing from you makes me very uneasy, and were it not for some 
little Hopes that these two latter Ships which are expected, have pass’t 
this Place, and gone to Bengal, my time wou’d be very burthensome 
to me, as there is a great Part of the Year m which we have no Employ- 
ment, and having no manner of Acquaintance, but with my Brother 
Writers, I find it of great disadvantage to me, however shall endeavour 
to employ my Time m reading, and all other Diversions, which may 
be of Service to me, & if you’ll indulge me so far as to send 
me out some Books for that Purpose, I shall be very much oblig’d 
to you, a httle News wou’d be also very agreable to me I beg the 
Favour of you when you write me, that you’ll be so good as to send 
the Letters, to the India House to be put in the Packet, transcrib’d 
at the Bottom p^ first Ship, as they very often neglect the first oppor- 
tunity unless reminded by such Memorials* I wou’d Advise not to 
entrust any of them on Board, as the Gentlemen very often either 
through Carelessness loose them, or else by neglect forget to deliver 
them , If you shoud thmk proper to send me out any Money, wou’d 
advise you to send it to the India "^House, and there by paying into 
the Company’s Cash I or any other into whose Hands you please 
to entrust it, may receive the Value of it either in Pagodas, or Rupees, 
the currant Com of this Place, or else by paying two & and half p' 
Cent, you may send it m any Species you please, of which that you 
sent out with me is the best being old Pillar [dollars] , This latter 
Method is the most generally made use of because it is the most advan- 
tageous, the former (or first) being us’d by Persons who pay their 
Money in this Place, receive the Value of it m England ; I shall send 
Duplicate of this Letter, lest by any Misfortune the Original shoud 
miscarry together with all Occurrences that in the Interim may 
happen m the Postscript I beg leave to remember my Duty to 
my Mother, Love to my Sisters, & Service to all distant relatives and 
[Friends . and Mr Bayley ?] of whom I shall always retain a 
thorough Sense of Gratitude for the many Favours I stand mdepted to 
him for, and so conclude heartily wishmg You, my Mother, all Relations 
& Friends length of Days, Prosperity, and Success m all your, and 
their Undertakmgs, and am m the meantime studious to be thought 

Your most Ob‘ & Dutiful Son 

Fort St George Rob’^ Clive 

lOffi September 1744 

1 Coarse camlets 
C 
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P S — I have juit now receiv'd the News of Captain Stewarts 
Death by the Mercary who died nt Bengal three days after his Arrival 
In that Place and was always a very noted Man for a strong Const! 
tntlon but had the Misfortune to get a Fever which In these hot 
Countries arc sure either to recover or die In three or four days. 

The next letter,^ full of warm feeling, was wntten to his 
uncle. 

Dbab Uncli:, — ^Tho concern that It gives me to think that I have 
neglected so necessary a Branch of my Duty In not writing to you 
before has stamped on my mind no small Impression, and should 
esteem myself very happy If a sincere and hearty acknowledgement 
of toy fault might be accepted of I do assure you It did not pro- 
ceed from any Slight or Contempt hut rather from a Lightness 
and Instability of Mind which naturally attends all School Boys 
who have not the least thought of time post, or to come and as I 
am well persuaded no one understands the FrallUes and Imper 
fectlons of Youth better than yoinself. I flatter myself you'll be 
so candid as to hnputo It to that cause I shall always retain a doe 
sense of Gratitude for the Many ObllgaUons & Favours yon have 
laid me under & the pleasant and deUghtfoIl days I have spent 
with my kind Relations and Friends in Lancashire refreshes & enter 
talas my mind with very Agreeable Ideas I must confess at Intervals 
when I thtnk of my dear Native England, It aFecls me in a very 
particular manner however knowing tt to be for my own 'Welfare, 
rert content and patient, wishing the v^c^« for which my Father 
sent me here may In all Respects be fully accomplished. If I should 
be so far blest as to revisit again my own Coun^ but more esped 
ally Manchester (the centre of all my ’Wishes) all that I could hope 
or desire for would be presented before me In one view 

If you 11 favour me irith a Letter I shall thankfully acknowledge 
ihe same I desire to remember my Respects to Mrs, Bailey & 
service to all Friends, wishing you aud them length of Days pros 
perity and success In aH your and their Undertakings and am in 
the mean time studious to be thought Dear Uncle 
Your Dutiful Nephew 

Fort St Georoe. Robt Clive. 

lOlA Dtccmber 1744 

i Ac extract fitrai this letter b given by Iblcohn cp. elL^ p ^0. 
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171 J-G: CAPTURK or MADRAS BY TJIE FRENCH 

Madras proved, as Day had prophesied, “ as good ns the 
best.” A large number of natives sought protection of the 
Enghsli, and thus a prosperous settlement arose outside the 
English bounds, which part was styled “ the Black Town ” ; 
the original settlement, where none but Europeans were 
allowed to reside, being known as “ the White Torni.” When 
Clive landed at iVIadras in ITIT, the town had, owing to the 
trade from England to the coast of Coromandel, “ to the 
great rcturncs it makes m calhcocs and muslins,” to its con- 
siderable trade with China, Persia and Mocha, and to its “ not 
being a great way from the diamond mines of Golconda,” 
risen “ to a degree of opulence and reputation which rendered 
it inferior to none of the European establishments m India 
excepting Goa and Batavia.” ^ There were 250,000 inhabitants 
m the Company’s territory, of which the greater part were 
natives of India of various castes and religions. The English 
m the colony, however, did not exceed the number of 300 men, 
and 200 of these were soldiers who composed the garrison, 
“ but none of them, excepting two or tlirec of their officers, 
had ever seen any other service than that of the parade.” 
Fort St. George “ was surrounded with a slender wall, defended 
with four bastions and as many batteries,” but these were 
very slight and defective m their construetion, nor had they 
any outworks to defend them. The principal buildings mside 
were fifty good houses in wluch the chief Europeans resided, 
an English and a Rbman Cathohe church, the warehouse 
of the Company, and the factory in which their servants 
lived. 

^ R Orme “ History of the Military Transactions of the Bntish Nation in 
Indostan," ed. 1763, Vol. I , p 66 
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The servante of the Company at Madras were divided into 
four classes — Senior Merchants, Junior Merchants, Factors 
and Writers The ten writers were the clerks and book 
keepers, and their wages were small In September 1744 
Robert Chve, an entry m the diary states, drew his first 
quarter s pay, £l ffs a writer s salary being £6 per ftnnnm 
The five fectors, who had annual salaries of £15, received and 
dispatched the commodities. The senior and two junior 
merc han ts, who had £40 and £80 a year, dealt with the native 
merchants, who bought their broadcloths kersies, lead vcr 
mflion sword blades and looking glasses whilst they pur 
chased silks muslins coloured calicoes, mdigo, and drugs 
brought from the mland. The senior merchants, having been 
writers for five years, factors for three, and junior merchants 
for three were qiiahfled to be members of Council, with the 
chance of being governor The governor had the modest 
•alary of £200 a year with a gratuity of £100 of the six 
councillors the chief had £100 a year the others m proportion, 
£70 £50 and £40 a year Two chaplains on £100 a year, a 
surgeon £86 two essay masters £120 one judge £100 and 
the attorney-general fifty pagodas' completed the civil Euro- 
pean establishment Married men received from five to ten 
pagodas a month as diet money according to their qualify 
inferior servants dnung at the general table had no other 
allowance beyond their salanes than a very trifling sum for 
washing and oil for lamps. 

The governor and Council superintended the civil depart 
ments, had chief control of the military and maintained order 
They managed the relations with native powers and they 
conducted the correspondence home. On Wednesday and 
Thursday they met in the spacioas Council Chamber at 
eight m the mormng and the secretary entered in the book 
kept for the purpose, their consultations together with all 
other occurrences and observations after the manner of 

I Pagoda — Q toothern Indian coin and the ttandanl coin of Madns ap to 
ItlS. In one of CUWi accoimU, dated Dea 11 1763, we And the pagoda 
reckoned u 4 Rt. 
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a diary. A duplicate co}>y was afterwards sent home to the 
directors. 

In these old silent “Consultation Books” preserved at 
Bombay, I^Iadras and Calcutta lies buried the history of the 
rise of British dominion m India. From the old records and 
tlic early travellers we gam some knowledge of the daily life 
in the factory at I\Iadras. At dawn the morning gun fired, 
and first all the writers and factors attended service in the 
church ; for every IVotcstant that lodged “ w’lthm the house ” 
w'ho w’as absent from public prayer morning and evening on 
week days, “without lawful excuse,” had “to pay tw^elve 
pence for the poore or be confined one whole w'ceke within 
the house for every such default.” After prayers, business 
W'as transacted with the natives, the sales of European and 
the purchase of Oriental goods registered, bales packed, and 
the accounts audited. At tw’clve the “ Inferior Servants ” 
had their dinner m the Bcfcction Hoorn. Business w^as again 
transacted from four, w'hcn the great heat of the day had 
passed, till the sun began to set. 

" On certain afternoons in tlie Nveek the younger men were taught 
some one or other of the languages of the countrj', being stimulated 
thereunto by the promise of large rew'ards for proficiency — tw'enty 
pounds being given for the knowledge of an Indian language, and 
ten pounds for a knowledge of Persian " * 

Clive never became, like Warren Hastings, a proficient 
Persian scholar, but he had a good colloquial knowdedge of the 
vernacular languages which enabled him to acquire that in- 
timate knowledge of the politics and character of the natives, 
without which the career of an Indian soldier or administrator 
can never be really successful. Clive declared in after years 
that much of his success in securing the fidelity of the sepoys 
was owing to his care “ to entwine his laurels round the opinions 
and prejudices of the natives ” 

Towards evemng, when the sea breeze fiiade it compara- 
tively cool and pleasant, the inmates of the fort went abroad 
and watched the country boats ride over the tumbling 
1 J Talboys-Wheeler. “ Madras in the Olden Time,” Vol I , p 49 
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rarf and looked across the sea to catch the first glimpse of 
the vessel -which brought news from home. The tolling of the 
church bell for another service brought them back to the fort. 
Evening prayers over, there was supper m the Refection 
Room, So one day telleth another Their pleasures were 
few They killed their leisure time m the tavern, drinking 
and playing at cards. Chve s dreary leisure m Fort St. 
George however was not idle. He read the books m the 
governor’s hbrary and his early classical training went with 
him. It IS stated that he ‘ became so good a I^tm scholar 
that a particular friend of his remembers to have heard him 
in 1758 translate on Ode of Horace mto very proper English 
extempore. Impatience of control also went -with him, A 
companion at the time describes the lad as short, molined to 
be corpulent, awkward and unmannerly his aspect was gloomy 
hia temper morose and untractable. There is some exaggera 
tion doubtless m this but it is also certam there is some truth 
in it. No man had a frame so httle like an ideal hero Another 
contemporary tells us His person was the largest of the 
middle size, his countenance mclmed to sadness and the 
heaviness of his brow unparted on unpleasing expression to 
his features 

Some monttis passed before Chve saw on the horizon the 
long-expected ships from Europe, and m the fervour of his 
youth he his father of his great ]oy end heart brcakmg 
disappointmen t. ' 

Hon® Sib, — ‘When I wrote my Last to You I was Impatiently 
waiting the long expected Ships from Europe and on the 11th Decern 
bcr arrived here under Convoy of two Hen of "War five of the Com 
pany i Shipi Vlx. The Scarborough Royal George Lincoln Kent and 
Admiral Venion I had for a long time kept up hope with the pleailng 
Pleaxare of what was to come and I do declare never In ray Life 
did I enjoy *uch real Happineti ai upon Sight of the five above- 
mentioned Sblpi not oil the Riches of the Indies, could have aatli 
fled my desires more fully than News from my Native Country but 
It seems Fortime had elevated me to this high Summit of expectation 
that I might In a greater degree experience so hea\’y a disappointment 
in short I was the only sorrowful Person in Hadrass but os 1 cannot 


* PovU US5. 
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think You have forgot me, so shall I with Patience wait the Arrival 
of the London and Princess Mary, by one or both of whom, I don’t 
in the least doubt of being honoured with your Favour • The London 
we hear lost her Mam Mast 70 Leagues to the Westw'ard of the Gape, 
so that it IS conjectured she must either be at the Brasils, or Mada- 
gascar ; the Princess Mary as Yet we have heard nothing of, and if 
not at Batavia is concluded either lost or taken, so that m case of 
their Arrival here, it is not at all unlikely, but before that time I 
may be favoured with Letters from You, of this Years date I take 
the Liberty to say that as thmgs have fallen out so unluckily, the 
Assistance I leceived fiom Captain Stewart \vas very serviceable 
to me, without which I must have been driven to the Necessity of 
borrowing Money liere, and am even as it is almost reduced to my 
last Shift I assure You I have managed my Expences with the greatest 
Frugality, and shall always endeavour to act so as to merit your 
Approbation I beg leave to renew my request for some shoes. Hats, 
and Wiggs, and m regard to other Matters, what over 3 mu shall deem 
necessary or for my Advantage, shall be aclmowledged by me as 
a particular Favour I promised m my Letter by the Benjamin, 
to send Dupheate of it by Dolphm, but was disappointed by a violent 
Feaver, so bad, that it w'as undetermined for some time, whether 
Death or Life would be my Lot, however by the strength of my 
constitution, I got the better of my disease, and am now perfectly 
well recover’d , from the latter end of May to the Begmning of 
November, have died here, no less than twelve Persons, most of 
them Young Men, which has reduced our Number (which did not 
then exceed fifty at the furthest) very Considerably, and the Major 
Part of the rest have been visited with very severe Feavers These 
Intemperate Climates demand a particular Care m the Preservation 
of our Constitutions, and as I have very little fault to find with my- 
self upon that Subject, hope I shall still continue it as my Opinion, 
that Health is the greatest Blessmg I can enjoy, at least I am sure 
it is by that means only, that I can revisit again my Relations and 
Friends m England A great many of our Inhabitants are removed 
to Bengal, and more intend it, and I am persuaded it would con- 
duce greatly to my Advantage, could I thro’ your means procure 
Interest, to be removed likewise, I beg leave to recommend it in a 
particular manner to your Consideration This Dupheate wiU wait 
on you by the Admiral Vernon as mentioned &c^i 

I am 

Your most dutiful & Obed‘ Son 

Robert Clive 

Fort S’^ George 

31sf January 1745-6 

P S — I desire to remember Duty to my Mother and Service to 
all Friends I must beg you’ll dispence with my not writuig the 
Duplicates Better as upon the dispatch of these Ships, I have scarce 
an Hour that I can caU my own 
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Clive landed at the hottest season of the year and the 
climate affected his mclanchoho temperament. The gloom 
found expression m a letter which he wrote to one of his 
cousins ^ 

Deah Cocsm — The want of a proper conveyance li the only 
Plea I can offer for not addressing you sooner it is a long time since 
I enjoyed the Pleasure of your Company and Conversation and as 
both Parties have been equally culpable I beg that from hence- 
forth the strictest amity may subsist between us the Bond of 
Friendship espednlJy when united by tho Ties of Blood aught not 
to bo dissolved on any consideration whatever and I believe you n 
agree with me that the only oilectual Means to preserve It entire 
must be by Letters since the vast Ocean which divldei ui so far 
asunder won t admit of It by Word of Mouth and which I heartily 
wish may turn out to the mutual Satisfaction of both of ns 1/ 
there is any such thing which may properly be called Happiness here 
below I am persuaded It Is in the Union of two Friends who each 
love each other without the least Guile or Deceit who are united 
by a real Inclination and satisfied with each others merits Their 
Hearts are full, and leave no Vacancy for any other Passion, they 
enjoy perpetual tranquillity because they enjoy content, for my 
part I can t ascribe my Neglect to any other cause than the Frailties 
and Imperfections of Youth who at those years postpone the greatest 
advantage to their own private pleasures 1 sban t persist in ex 
cuslng my Error since it is so evident and wflJ admit of bnt a very 
bad Construction when drest In its finest colours yet give me leave 
to Justify myself, so far as to assure you it did not proceed from 
the least slight, or Contempt of your Person 

I should take a particular Delight In giving you a short Descrip- 
tion of the Country was I not assured that you may quote many 
Historians, who afford you much more accurate account than 
can be expected from me, whose Habitation here hath been of so 
short a date I shall only add that the Intemperanc© of the Climate 
together with the excessive heat of the Sun are very obnosdoui to 
our Health and I resdJy think the advantages which accrue to us 
hero are greatly ovorballanced by the Sacrifices we make of our 
Constitutions I have not been unacquainted with the FlcUenesi 
of Fortune and may safely say I have not enjoyed one happy day 
since I left my Native Country I am not acquainted with any one 
F amil y In the Place and hove not Assurance enough to Introduce 
myself without being asked If the state I ora now in will admit 
of any Happiness It must be when I am writing to my Friends Letters 
were surely first Invented for the Comfort of such solitary retches 
as mj’seJf Having lost the substantial pleasure of seeing them 1 
shall In some measure compensate this Loss by the satisfaction I 
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shall find m their Writings , Wlien you write me, I beg it may be 
carelessly and without study, for I had much rather read the Dic- 
tates of the Heart than those of the Understanding The Paquet 
IS ]ust now going to be closed, which hastens me to a Conclusion 
sooner than I designed , I desire you to tender my Duty to my Uncle 
and Aunt. Love to my Cousins, and service to all Friends, and it 
wnll greatly add to the Obligations of him who esteems it his greatest 
Happiness to be thought 

Your Kind & loving Cousm 

Rob’^ Clive 

Fort S'^ George 
16 Fcbmari} 

The time of monotonous toil and isolation was nearly out ; 
war and glory were at hand. 

' On September 24, 1744, “ at a Consultation, Present 
Nicholas Morse, Esqr , Governour President,” 

It was " Agreed to dispatch a Pattamar^ this evemng to Bombay, 
to advise of the war with France lest any accident should have be- 
fallen the King William ” It was further agreed^ “ The war with 
France bemg broke out, and it bemg therefore highly proper to have 
our garrison m the best order we can, and as it happened that for 
some months past there have not been less than forty to fifty of 
the Military on the Sick Roll, which, with the servants hitherto 
allowed the officers, Reduces considerably the number of Mountmg 
Men, it is agreed that m heu of servants each Lieutenant have Five 
(5) Pagodas^ per month, and Each Ensign four (4), and that this 
be contmued to them only so long as the Board shall think it neces- 
sary " 3 

This IS the first mention m the records of that long combat 
which was to determme the issue whether France or England 
should win an empire m Asia 

On August 27, 1664, twenty-five years after Francis Day 
had obtamed permission to form the settlement of Madras, 
Louis XIV , induced by Colbert, issued an edict founding the 
French East India Company.^ The French, settmg to work 
with considerable zeal, established factories at Surat and other 
places on the Malabar coast. In 1672 they took from the 

^ Pattamar (patimar), a foot-runner, messenger. 

* See note, p 20 

* The Consultations and Diary Book of the President and Governour, &c , 
Council of Fort St George, pp 293, 294 

"L'Inde fran^aise avant Dupleix,” par H Castonnet des Fosses (1887), 
pp 48-9. 
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Dutch, -with -whoiii they Tvere at war, the splendid harbour 
of Tnncomalee but the Dutch soon retook it. The French 
then passed over to the Coromandel Coast and obtamed posses 
Sion of St. Thom6 two years later they were compelled to 
restore it also to the Dutch The fortune of the French East 
India Company now at its lowest ebb was revived by the 
far sight, courage and administmtive capacity of Fran 9 oi£ 
Martin, whose name shmes with a fair and honest lustre m 
an age of mtrigue and corruption 

Martm had lent the governor of Gingee, the great mountam 
fortress sixty miles fropi Pondicherry money he could not 
repay and m return received a village* near the coast, and 
permission to fortify a strip of land by the sea Here, m 
1676 Martm bronght sixty lYenchmen all that remamed of 
the lactones at Ceylon and St Thom6 The fortification 
that Martin erected could not have been of any great extent, 
seeing that it cost only the modest sura of seven hundred 
crowns. Beneath the shelter of the slender walls he, how 
ever, proceeded to by out streets and to build houses for the 
native weavers whom he wished to attract to his new settle- 
ment. The aim of fus pohey was to gather ot Pondicherry 
a thnfty loyal popubbon, and he was wise enough to see 
that the best way of doing this was by respecting the manners, 
customs and religion of the jieople, and so winning their love 
and confidence His policy proved eminently succefisfuL 
However just as Martm s little colony began to nse and flour 
ish, a grave danger menaced it The Mahratta chief Shiva] i 
seited Gingee and threatened an attack on the new settlement 
But Martm pacified the great freebooter by a present of fiOO 
pagodas and obtamed from him a grant for the French to 
reside at Pondicherrj m perpetuity on condition that they 
did not interfere m the wars of the neighbouring states. Sluvaji 
however insisted that the French should pay him a heavy 
i-jiT on tlie unjxirts and exports of tlie little colony which 
continued to grow in wealth and importance. To protect it 

> It wai called by the niitt\f* Padueberl. ikhlcb, by defrtrt, eormpted 
to Poodlcbcrrj 
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still further. Martin now threw around the town a wall, 
whieh was flanked by four toAvcrs, each of which mounted 
six guns. 

He had hardly finished the new fortifications when war 
broke out between France and Holland, and in' 1693 Pondi- 
cherry was attacked by a Dutch fleet consisting of nineteen 
ships of war. ]\Iartin, who had only forty European soldiers 
to defend the place, was compelled to surrender The Dutch, 
fully realising the value of their new possession, proceeded 
to improve the tomi and fortification, and make it the capital 
of their Indian possessions But, five years after it had come 
into their hands, the Treaty of Ryswick restored Pondicherry 
to the French. Martin hastened from France to resume 
possession of the city which he had founded, but the Dutch 
refused to restore it until they had been handsomely com- 
pensated for the improvements they had made A French 
writer mth patriotic indignation says : “ The sale, charac- 
teristic of a nation of traders, took place on the 17th Septem- 
ber, 1699, when Martin paid 16,000 pagodas to the Director 
of the Dutch Company as the price of the improvements and 
fortifications they had made.” ^ 

Under the wise and vigorous administration of Martin, the 
town rapidly grew in prosperity He mapped out new streets 
on the Imes of an important European capital, erected sub- 
stantial houses, waiehouses and shops, and bmlt a palace 
for the governor. IVlien the Enghsh had only a small factory 
at Calcutta, and Chowringhee (Chaui’angi) was a malarious 
swamp, Pondicherry was a flourishing town with fifty thousand 
inhabitants For the gi'eater protection of the city, Martin 
proceeded to construct a citadel after the model of Tournay. 
When finished, the new fortress was consecrated with great 
pomp and ceremony. On August 25, 1706, a stately procession 
of laymen and priests, chantmg the Te Deum and Exaudiai, 
wended its way around the town, and as it reached the 
bastion, the cannons sent forth a roar of tiiumph and joy. 

^ “L'Jncfe frangaise aoani Dupleix/’ par H Castonnet des Fosses (1887), 
p 143 
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This was the crowning day of Francois Martin’s life. A few 
months later the patriot s manly heart ceased to beat. 

After the death of Fran 9 ots Martin, two of his successors, 
I/cnoir and Dumas, managed the Company’s affairs with pru 
dcnce and sagacity Mah6 and K ankal were acquired by 
France, and Pondicherry soon rose to distinguished import 
ancc among the European settlements in India. Dumas was 
succeeded by Dupleix, who after bemg first member of the 
Supreme Council at Pondicherry for ten years, was appointed 
chief of the French feetory at Chondemogore m Beng^ By 
his knowledge of Orientals by his strong business capacity 
he not only amassed a fortune for himself due to the coast 
trade which he mtroduced but he raised Chandemagore from 
an insignificant village on the Hugh to a nch and populous 
colony The success at Chandemagore led to his^bemgappomted 
governor of Pondiobeiry and em afficxo director general of the 
affairs of the French East Company On amvmg at Pondi 
cherry he found there X 41 Bourdonnais, whom he had known 
in former years. They were of the same age, both endowed 
with extraordinary abihties, but dissimilar in their talent* 
and their character 

Bom at the ancient town of St, Molo a nursery for hardy 
manners La Bourdonnais made several voya^fcs to different 
parts of the world. He entered when he was twenty, the 
service of the French East India Company After having 
served as heutenant and second captain he left the Com 
pany in 1727 and commanded, as captain and supercargo, 
the Pondiehiry a special vessel which had been commissioned 
by Lenoir and the Council of Pondicherry For five years 
he traded on the coast. Then he quarrelled with licnoir and 
entered the Portuguese service, in which he remained for two 
years In 1788 he returned to France. He sent to the Mm 
istry a report on the situation m India, and was appomted in 
1785 governor of the Isles of France (Mauritius) and Bourbon 
By his constant supervision, and the healthy stimulus of his 
strong character the islands became, during the eleven j cars of 
his rule fioorishmg colonies, and the naval arsenal m the East. 
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In 1739/ La Bourdonnais returned to France. He saw that 
war with England must shortly arise, and he proposed to 
certain friends that they should subscribe to equip a fleet 
to cruise in search of English merchantmen. But the Ministry 
proposed to send out a fleet composed partly of the king’s 
ships and partly of the Company’s ships, with La Bourdonnais 
in command, and La Bourdonnais gives us no explanation of 
this change of plans. On April 5, 1741, he sailed from L’Onent 
with five of the Company’s ships, and arrived at the Isle of 
France on August 14 He there learnt that the Mahrattas had 
invaded the Carnatic and that the garrison had left the islands, 
summoned by Dumas, the governor of Pondicherry, who 
.. feared a siege. La Bourdonnais, when he reached Pondi- 
cherry, found the danger had blown over, but that Mah6 
had been eight months blockaded. 

On January 14, 1742, Dupleix reached Pondicherry and 
succeeded Dumas as governor. To him La Bourdonnais ex- 
plained his project of capturing Madras when war was de- 
clared. Dupleix approved of it and sent Paradis, an able 
Swiss soldier and engineer, on a secret mission to Madras, 
who exammed the place with sufficient precision to enable 
him to draw up a memorandum and prepare a plan of attack. 
La Bourdonnais proceeded to Mah6, chastised the enemy, re- 
established the factory, and then returned to Mauritius, 
ready to prey upon the English commerce. But the finances 
of the French Company did not admit of their keeping ships 
without some commercial profit, and, hoping that neutrality 
would be maintamed in India, they recalled the fleet. It 
was a grave error. 

When the Mimsters m England heard of the preparations 
made by the French, they sent a squadron of men-of-war 
m 1744 under Commander Barnet to India. It consisted of 
two sixty-gun ships, one of fifty, and a frigate of twenty guns. 
In July, 1745, the squadron appeared upon the coast of 
Coromandel, at which tune the garrison of Pondicherry con- ' 
sisted of no more than 436 Europeans, and its fortifications 
1 Mill, Vol III , p 58, says 1740. 
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wishes of the Company, who could not authorise therr officers 
to sail under the conditions proposed by La Bourdonnais 
without running the risk of ruining their ordinary commerce, 
which was less protected than that o^ the English. But the 
capture of the Chma ships by Barnet, m some of which Dupleix 
had a pecuniary interest, roused his wrath and drove from 
his m ind all thoughts of neutrality He set about equippmg 
the country ships to follow the squadron 

La Bourdonnais now sent him a plan of his voyage, and 
inquired if the scheme of 1741 for taking Madras was still 
feasible. He asked for the service of Paradis and a body of 
sepoys He was certain that, with the aid of Dupleix, he 
could easily take and retam Madras. He had studied Paradis a 
plan and he sent Thiplcix the result of his study It was 
he said, * the only means of repairing our loss ” ^ A httlo 
later he asked Dupleix to send him clothes for his troops, 
arms and the mumtions of war Dupleix comphed with 
greatest good nature with these requests He was full of 
zeal for the enterprise, and bummg to have his revenge for 
the loss of the China ships He once more had Madras 
thoroughly explored, and procured an account of the place 
from Madame Bameval, his wife s daughter who was married 
to a merchant resident there named Bamewall or Coyle de 
Bameval * He even had scaling ladders made, of vanous 
lengths, m accordance with the measurements given by Paradis 
m his memorandum. * 

Meanwhile the departure of the ships which Lo Bour- 
donnais had equipped was delayed by the news that a fleet 
was bemg sent from France. La Bourdonnais was appointed 
to the command, and it was suggested to him that, after 
having landed the treasure on board the ships at Pondicherrj 
he should proceed to the Bay of Bengal He might, if ho 
wished, return to Mauntius about June, 1746 and start for 
France with the fleet in 1747 But the French fleet, which 


‘ See Dnpleix,” by Proiper Coltni, pp. 203 203. 

• French ^ter« describe him •» ■ DHU*h •object, 
re co rd* be It mentfoned a» * FTencbmen. 

•See ‘^Doplelx, by Proiper Coltm toe. eU. 
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was expected in October, 1745, did not reach Mauritius till 
January, 1746. They arrived in bad order, and only one 
was armed. La Bourdonnais, with characteristic energy, pro- 
ceeded to repair and equip them, and as soon as they were 
ready he sent them to Madagascar. On March 24 he sailed 
in the last ship from IMauritius Before the ships left 
IMadagascar they were driven from their anchorage and scat- 
tered by a hurricane. One was lost and the rest greatly 
damaged La Bourdonnais, collectmg them m the bay of a 
desert island on the coast of Madagascar, refitted them, “ over- 
coming the greatest difficulties with such indefatigable per- 
severance and activity as mtitles him to a reputation equal 
to that of the ablest marine officer his country has produced ” ^ 
In forty-eight days the fleet was again ready for sea. It 
now consisted of nine sail containing 3,342 men, among whom 
were 720 blacks, and from three to four hundred sick. In 
passing the island of Ceylon they heard that the English fleet 
was at hand, and on June 25 ^ the British ships appeared to 
windward, advancing in full sail towards them 

La Bourdonnais knew that he was supeiior to the Enghsh 
in number of men, but greatly inferior m weight of cannon. 
He therefore determined to gam, if possible, the wind and 
to board But Peyton, seemg his design, kept the wind and 
so frustrated it The breeze was also hght, and it was not 
till four m the afternoon that a distant fight began and lasted 
till about seven, when it grew dark “ In the English squadron,” 
wrote the Council at Fort St. David, “ were fourteen killed 
and foity six wounded, but not one killed or wounded in the 
Medway ” The Medway was Pe3d:on’s ship.® 

^ Onne, Vol I , p 63 Mill writes “ Here the operations of repairing were 
to be renewed , and in still more unfavourable circumstances To get the wood 
they reqmred, a road was made across a marsh, a league m circumference , 
the rams were incessant , disease broke out among the people , and many 
of the officers showed a bad disposition , yet the work was prosecuted with 
so much efficiency, that in forty-eight days the fleet was ready for sea ” — ” Hist 
of Bntish India ” (1840), Vol III , p 62 
* Mill says July 6, ihid., p 63 

3 Dispatch from Fort St David, October 17, 1746 (Madras Records) Orme 
states " The fight finished with the entrance of the night , about 35 men were 
killed in the English squadron, and the greatest part of these on board the 
Medway’s Prize We are not exactly Informed of the loss sustained by the 

D 
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Tlie De3ct rnonung the two Kjaadrons were near one anotiier 
according to the dispatch and continued bo all the day 
*‘At four in the afternoon Capt. Peyton Bummoned a Coimoell 
of Warr where it was agreed not to engage the enemy but to 
proceed to Troncomalay Bay ” The resolution was mamly 
due to the sixty gun ship bei^ extremely leaky The English 
ships made sad for the harbour of Tnncomalce, and in the 
evening lost sight of the French squadron which had lam 
to the whole day as if chollengmg the English, who were to 
windward, to bear down and renew the fight. This appear 
an£?e of resolotiou m Jlr De La Bourdonnais,’* writes Orme, 
was no more than a feint, practised to deter the Er gh^ h 
from domg what he most dreaded for most of his ships hod 
expended the greatest part of their ammunition, and several 
of them had not victuals on board for twenty four hours ’* i 
La Bourdonnois m his Memoirs * states that it was not a 
femt, and that it was with supreme regret that he saw the 
English escape hun. 

It was on the evening of Saturday July D 1746, that 
the French fleet rode off Pondichetry, and as soon as La 
Bourdonnais stepped from hi* boat a Bslnte of fifteen guns 
was fired from his ship 

Another salate of fifteen guns wns fired on his antval at the 
*ea gate says Flanga PHIal, where he was met by the Deputy 
Governor and other memhers of the CooncU, and by the capUlns 
and other officers — M, Daplelx aloao cjceplcd — and was escorted 
by them to the Governor* residence On hi do la Bourdonnais 
cutertng this the Governor received hhn at the sentinel s post, with 
an embrace and conducted him Into the court yard when a salnte 
of fifteen guns was again fired. They alterward* conversed logclber 
for a while In the open space on the other side of the verandah • 


It was a mere exchan^ of civilities The two men could 
never be friends. La Bourdonnais was a gallant sailor rc- 

Frencli Imt 11 wa* beUovcd tlut the kWed and wowidcd !oit«thfr did net 
flnwnnt to leu than 300, One ot lb*U •Up*, which ^oted 30 pmu, w In 
le*» tiaU an honr diimaited, and so rawh sbollemi that Immedlfltely 
otter the eetlcm, Mr D» Li poardoimal* ordered her to proceed to Bengal to 
t>e refitted In the Gauge*. — ^VoJ. I, p. C3. 

• Mvale Dlaiy oI Anand* lUoga Filial,'’ edited bv Sir J Predcrfclc 
Price ^ol IL, p 11-4 
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markable for liis grasp and capacity of mind, but he had the 
privateer’s sordid desire of gain. Dupleix was a far-seeing 
statesman with a fierce thirst for power and for glory. They 
both had quick tempers, and they both were arrogant and 
insolent. The feeling that had long existed between them 
siviftly grew worse. La Bourdonnais considered he should 
be received with the same honour as Dupleix. The Governor 
of the Islands, he held, was equal, if not superior, to the 
Governor of Pondicherry. 

Ranga Pillai, a shrewd observer, states : 

“ The Governor and he entertain a mutual dislike for one another 
The former is aggrieved because M de la Bourdonnais does not 
regard himself as his suhordmate, maintains a guard of honour of 
troopers, keeps at his residence a party of soldiers and troopers, and 
conducts everything independently, and without consultation with 
him , whilst M de la Bourdonnais holds that he is on a par with 
the Governor, and is consequently entitled to all the honours accorded 
to that functionary , and that the control of mihf^ operations 
restmg wholly with him, he is not bound to consult the Governor 
in matters connected therewith Thus busmess is transacted between 
them with but httle cordiahty. The future development of this 
remams to be seen ” 

The disputes worked to produce a delay in carrying out 
their common object. It was not till August 4^ that La Bour- 
donnais set sail with his fleet to discover the Enghsh squadron. 
IMill writes : “ On the 17th (August) he (La Bourdonnais) 
descried the Enghsh fleet off Negapatnam^ and hoisted Dutch 
colours as a decoy. The English understood the stratagem, 
changed their course and fled.” According to Ranga Pillai, 
La Bourdonnais landed at the Dutch settlement of Negapatam, 
had a grand banquet given m his honour and, whilst he was 
at the table, news reached him that five Enghsh men-of-war 
were at hand. He immediately embarked, but before he had 
cleared for action darkness had begun to fall and he waited 
for the mornmg to engage the enemy. When the day dawned 

^ “ Ranga Pillai's Diary ” Onne, who uses the old style, says the French 
squadron sailed from Pondicherry on July 24th, "working to tlie southward 
against the southern monsoon, and on the 6th of August discovered the 
English [squadron], which had been refitted at Trincanomalee " 

* Negapatam 
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no English ships were to be seen La Bourdonnais saj» ho 
pursued them all that day and the next, when having the 
Wind they escaped^ 

On August 18 the French squadron appeared before 
Madras and opened lire on the Princess Mary which was re- 
turned from the ship and from the fort. 

Each ihlp gave her a broadside as she stood to the northward 
and another as aha returned, and then stood to the southward again. 
We arc since Informed that they have two motives for this expedition. 
One was to make a plea with the country government that the K ngHih 
committed the first hostlUftles oshoar and the other to see If Captain 
Peyton wou d come to our assistance or noU ^ 

Tfie inhabitanta of Madras anxiou''Iy watched for the 
appearance of the English aquadron on which their safety 
depended and they were struck with consteraatiDn when they 
heard that — 

on the 2ard Captain Peyton with the iguadron stood in PvSicat 
Hoad where he sent his Llentenant Mr Weelms on board a vessel 
in the Hoad« who was there told of all the drcnmstances of their 
attacking the Princess Morp and of their being between Madras 
and Pondicherry on which he disappeared and has never slnco been 
heard of * or from by any of the J^gUsb though there has been no 
coat or pains spar d for that purpose as may easily be Imagined from 
the since meHanchoUy situation of affairs on the Coast. The last 
letter that was received from anyone belonging to the squadron was 
from Captain Peyton to Governor Morse dated tho 4tb August 
when he was Just come out from refitting. This unhappy conduct 
so animated our enemy that they determined on attacking Fort 
St. George "We call It unhappy because it bos Imely been so in 
its consequences though what reasone Captain Peyton could have 
bad for this Proceeding we know not. * 


Morse the Governor of Madras, now coUed on tho Nawab 
of the Carnatic to fulfil his promise of restraining tho French 
from committing hostiUbes against them by land But he 
omitted to forw^ a present of money, and consequently the 
Nawsb took no steps to prevent them from attacking hladras. 


* DUpslcb from Fort St David October 17 1746. 

Omrt sUUs They proceeded lo Deassl for the M (pm ship wo* now 
to Ie*W that It wat feared the thoclc of flrio« her own eanoon woojd tliik b«“ 
If ihetnoold be brouBht Into *n eogiBMJcnt’* — VoL I., p 67 
■ DUpatch from Fort St Dartd Oclobei 17 1746. 
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Wlien war became imminent, the Frcncli governors, Dumas 
and Dupleix, made all possible preparation for the struggle ; 
the English, according to a well-established custom, did nothing. 
The day after news reached them that war had been declared, 
they chose a safe site for a powder magazine. But it was 
never built. The fort was entirely unfit to stand a siege. 

“ The principal ofllcer among the garrison was one Peter Eckman, 
an Ignorant, superannuated Swede, who had been a common soldier, 
and now bore the rank ol a first lieutenant . he was assisted by two 
other lieutenants, and seven ensigns To all which may be farther 
added, that though the garrison had near 200 pieces of cannon, yet 
the 3 " wanted men that were capable of playing them , besides that, 
the want of military stores vas equal to the paucity of military 
men ” ^ 

Long before the war with France, the English Company 
had promised to augment the garrison of Madras to 600 
Europeans, “ exclusive of the gun-room crew,” but they never 
sent the recruits The time had now come when European 
soldiers were sorely needed. 

On the night of August 28, 1746, the French fleet anchored 
m the roads of Pondicherry. La Bourdonnais landed so en- 
feebled by fever and diarrhoea that he had to be supported 
by two men On arriving at Government House Dupleix 
“ came forward to meet him, embraced him, and took him 
into a room, where they had a conference, in which M Paradis 
took part The quarrel between the two men soon blazed 
forth fiercer than ever. The most ungracious pretext was 
chosen by Dupleix for a rupture. “ M. Dupleix tried very 
hard to have M Paradis appointed commander, m the place 
of M. de la Bourdonnais, who is now ill ; but the latter would 
not assent to this.” ^ The bitter conflict of the belated antagon- 
ists further delayed the attack on Madras, and it was not till 
Monday, September 12, 1746, that Banga Pillai enters in 
his Diary — 

“ At half-past 8 this mght, all the ships of the expedition agamst 
Madras set sail The fleet consisted of M de la Bourdonnais’ squadron 

^ J H Grose- “A Voyage to the East Indies” (ed 1772), Vol II, p xxvl 

• "Ranga Pillai’s Diary,” Vol II, p 234 ° Ibid , p 254 
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of leveQ ships two country craft, and a number of sloops and boats, 
"When It stood out to sea, a gun was fired to Intimate this to the 
Governor (VoL IL, p 209), » 

A letter firom Madras dated October 17 1746 stat« 
They came m sight the 2Dd. Nine sad and landed 800 
Europeans at Covalong , marched to St Thomi, there landed 
more. The neighbourhood covered with country houses 
was given up to pillage, and the French Commissary General 
states that La Bourdonnais and his brother La Villebague 
harassed the town of St Thom6 for loot. On September 7/18 
the French 

began to play their mortars being 16 In number from behind the 
garden house 10 and 6 from across the Bar their strength on shore 
I compute 2 000 Europeans Seaplahs and 300 Collrees they have 
When all on board 3 000 Europeans 600 of which were Pondicherry 
troops their Intent was to have stormed ns by escalade which we 
were in no condition to prevent, 1 000 Bombs having prevented our 
sleeping for 3 days and nights Yet we bad more to dread from 
OUT own disorder wtthin and want of Government and Connell than 
from the enemy without 

On September 0/20 WUUam Monson ensign, and John 
HaUybnrton ensign, were sent as deputies to treat with La 
Bcmrdonnais He received them with all courtesy and after 
a consultation, he offered them the following conditions 
That the town should be delivered up and all the English 
remam prisoners of war i that the articles of capitulation 
being Ec^ed, those of the ransom should be regulated amicably 
that the garrison should be conducted to Fort St, David and 
the sailors sent to Cuddalore * The deputies pressed for 
more exphcit explanation os to the ransom bang r^ulated 
m a friendly manner La Bourdonnais rephed Gentlemen 
I do not sell honor the flag of my ting shall fly over Mndross 

lilUl write* (VoL HI, ] 

September and on the 14th 
hare •oen. In the rumada ol 
(VoL U P 07) On the a 
anchored four leagues to the 
artillery qtwI stores Intended 
Orme, — A Voyage to ths Et 
•J H Grose: A Voynp 


p, 69) He left Pondlehcrry on the 12th ol 
eommeoeed the operation* whkh ended- as we 
’ the place ** Onn^ who nse* the old style, say* 
pd of September I3rd/14lh] the French squadron 
south ol tladms, having on board the troops, 
lor the siege.** Grose ose* the same word* a* 
jt iHdka,** VoL IL, p xxv 
I to the East ladks.' \oL II„ p, xx\lL 
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or I will die at the foot of the walls. In regard to the ransom 
of the town, and in every thing that is interesting, you shall 
be satisfied with me; (and, taking the hat of one of the 
deputies, he said) here is nearly the manner how we will 
regulate matters : this hat is worth six rupees, you shall give 
me three or four for it, and so of the rest.”^ The capitulation 
was signed the next day, and in the afternoon La Bourdonnais, 
at the head of a large body of troops, marched to the gates, 
where he received the keys from the Governor. The French 
flag was immediately hoisted and the boats of the French 
squadron took possession of the Company’s ships. 

The letter from Madras adds that : 

*' The French hitherto have been extremely civil with respects to 
the Inliabitants, and have come to a treaty with the Governor and 
Council for the ransome of the place at eleven Laack of Pagodas, 
payable m 3 years, half m India and half m Europe, they to carry 
off all the Company’s goods and ^ the Cannon and Warlike Stores . 
hut here’s to be a garrison of 400 French till January and I dont 

much trust to their faith.” 

\ 

' The value of the Company’s goods was about “ four lacks 
of pagodas ” m sflver, broadcloth, etc , and 

” it IS generally beheved that Monsr L Bourdonme in Diaminds, 
Jewells, etca , Screwd Us a purse of about 150,000 Pagodas, so 
Altogether makes up the Sum of 1,650,000, One miUion six hundred 
and fifty thousand Pagodas ^ For security of which hostages were 
to be delivered to Monsr L Bourdonme, the Governor’s two Children, 
Mr Stratton and family, Mr Harris and wife, and Messrs Strake and 
Walsh The first capitulation was accordmg to the above terms, 
and the town was to be dehvered to the Enghsh on the 1st October ” 

The terms did not smt Dupleix He had agreed with La 
Bourdonnais that they should levy a large sum from Madras, 
either before the assault or in case the French were too weak 
to hold it. But a few days after the fleet set sail for Madias, 
Dupleix learnt that a squadi’on of three large vessels of the 
French Company had touched at Mah6 This remforcement 
, would enable him to hold both Madras and Pondicherry against 

^ J H Grose " A Voyage to the East Indies,” Vol II , p xxvii 

® Grose states (VoL II , pp xxvU -xxvhi ) " The governor and council 

settled the price of the ransom with the French Commodore at 1,100,000 
pagodas, or 421,666/ sterling ” 
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any attacks made by the and he at once declared that 

the arrangement of restoring it on the payment of a ransom 
must be altered He determined to keep the town or have it at 
his mercy He had^ however to consider the native power 
A few days before the fleet soiled^ Hnpleix received a letter 
from the Nawab of the Carnatic^ which waa to the following 
effect 

In spite of onr explicit hutnicUonf that yon should forbear 
from attacking Madras, yon have dispatched an expedition thither 
We are therefore not disposed to allow Pondicherry to contlnne In 
your possession. We accordingly propose to advance against your 
town You transgress all bounds this Is Improper ' 

Dupleuc was not the man to be duped or frightened. He 
replied The captains of the ships of war of France ore 
bound by the orders of their King and will not care to listen 
to the coimsels of others * The next day he sent a letter to 
the Viceroy of the Deccan through the Nawab infonmng him 
that the Eng of France had heard of the capture of Rtmch 
ships by the English and he bad therefore despatched a 
few men of war to take iladras and to hoist the white flag 
over It, * 

On September 19 when La Bourdonnais was bombarding 
Fort St. George,^ Duplefac received a letter from the Nawab 
sent by camel post expressing surprise that the French should 
have sent, contrary to his remonstrance, an expedition against 
Madras He trusted that they would in future refrain fiom 
affording ground for similar complaints Duplelx sent the 
evasive answer that No harm will be done to the mer ch a n ts 
of Madras • He fuDy realised the necessity of concniating 
the Nawab But he was also determined to build up solidly 
a French dominion in India, and in order to do that Madras 
the rival of Pondicherry must be destroyed Dupleix met the 
difficulty with his usual resourcefulness He determined that 
he would sack Fort St. George, dismantle the fortiflcations and 


* - R«nflB pm*] * IM*fy ” VoL It, p. »l 

*Onne iut« (VoL L, p. (ffl) On Uie d*y In wbleh Jladnm w»J 
mrmiderfd. _ 

** Rflngo PfllaTi EHary ” VoL It, pp. 311 312. 
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hand the place over to the Nawab. He wrote to La Bour- 
donnais ; 

“ I believe I have found the means of keeping him quiet by telhng 
him we will give up Madras, you understand, m the condition that 
we think suitable This warning should mduce you to press the 
attack briskly and not to listen to any propositions for ransoming 
the place after it is taken, as this would be deceiving the ^awab 
and causing him to unite with our enemies After all, when you 
are master of this place, I do not see where the Enghsh can find 
the means to pay the ransom I beg you to reflect suitably on this 
subject ” 1 

On September 23, two days after the capitulation. La 
Bourdonnais wrote to Dupleix a long letter in which he 
announced his intention of carrying off the goods taken, and 
making the English pay first a ransom for the town, and second 
for the pillage he had stopped. The first of these two con- 
tributions was to be for the Company, the second for the 
soldiers He asked advice from the Council as to whether he 
should seize the goods of the Armenians and ^Malabars. On 
the 24th he wrote again to Dupleix, asking him to send a 
scheme of how he thought Madras should be treated All 
this time he was acting as if he were mdependent of any 
control. He was accompamed on the expedition by two com- 
missioners, Messieurs d’Espr6m6nil and Bonneau, who were 
charged with the duty of taking over the captured property. 
The former was appomted by Dupleix, the latter by La Bour- 
donnais. D’Espr6m6nil was the head of the Supreme Council 
and second in authority only to Dupleix. La Bourdonnais, 
however, proceeded to act as if he were sole master of Madras. 
In replj^ to the letter m which he had asked the advice of the 
Council, Dupleix boldly put to him the question whether he 
recognised the superior authority of the Supreme Council and 
of the Governor- General of the Indian settlements, which were 
founded on the permanent orders of the King passed before 
the special letter that La Bourdoimais received conferring on 
him the naval command. La Bourdonnais promptly replied 
that he had never been forewarned of the supremacy of the 

^ See Prosper Cultru * “ Dupleix," p 212 
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Coimcil, that he had come to Madras as a inan m foD authority 
and as a man possessed of full authority he must keep to the 
terms of his engagement From this position he -wcmld not 
depart 

Whether I am right or urroog. he *aJd I heUove myielf to 
he acting within my powers la granUng a capitulation to the Governor 
of thli place I have pledged my honour to the English diputlei 
that I ■will treat favourably the ranaom of the fort and city ' 

Duplenc sent four more conumssioners to Madras, and on 
Sunday October 2 the six deputies had an mtervicw "With 
La Bourdonnaia and demanded an explanation of the restora 
tion of Madras to the Enghslu La Bourdonnais rqihed that 
he had restored the town to the English because the capture 
of Madras was planned and effected by them all, without 
any authority from the King of Prance to wage war on land, 
and also because he had seized all the treasure that he found 
m the fort, and had settled with the English for the payment 
of eleven lakhs of pagodas, as a condition of restoring the 
fort to them. The officers then burst out into undisguised 
insolence and declared that a fresh order of the Council at 
Pondicherry conferred the supreme authority on d*E5prrfm^nil 
They drew their swords and called upon the ships crews, the 
officers, the captains end all others, to swear fealty to the Kmg 
of France and take an oath of allegiance to M. d^E^rdm^nil 
The order of the Council at Pondichary "was next read and 
proclaimed. M. La Bourdonnais was called upon to sur 
render his sword and to take the oath. Tliey threatened that 
if he did not, he would m accordance with the instructions 
which they said they had received, be taken mto custody Tlie 
captains and officers of the ships remained silent, M dTlspn^ 
TT K^ml took charge of the Leys of the fort, and issued his 
orders, Mr Morse, the Governor of Madras, and the other 
Englishmen, were next summoned and informed that they 
■were prisoners and that the restoration of the fort to them 
■was cancelled. 

But the power of the French officials ivas of short duration 

‘ S« Pnaper Cultro DopJtlx," P 210- 
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A few days later was the celebration of La Bourdonnais’ saint’s 
day. He ordered the guns at j\radras to be fired at sunrise, 
and he invited the commissioners and other leading men to 
dine witli him at midday. Wlien the guests were seated at 
table, La Bourdonnais addressed them and said, “ I have 
received a report that the English ships are approaching. You 
must permit me to embark all the soldiers from Bondicheiry 
on board my fleet.” “ No, no,” cried de Bury, Paradis, and 
their compamons. La Bourdonnais frowned on them, and 
ordered twentj’^-four of his men, who were under arms, to 
seize de Biuy, Paradis, and de la Tour, and to keep them 
in custody. He deprived d’Espr^m^nil of his authority, and 
assumed the sole power. He next ordered that the soldiers 
be embarked on board his ships, and directed that the 
merchandise in fort and town should be conveyed on board 

La Bourdonnais was most anxious to put an end to his 
quarrel with Dupleix and to set sail with his ships for France 
He had in former years traded on the coast, and he knew 
well the danger of remaining in the Madras roadstead when 
the northern monsoon burst, Avhich it does about October 
15. He, however, did not wish to leave until lus treaty 
had been ratified by the Superior Council at Pondicherry. 
He therefore opened negotiations with Dupleix and mformed 
him of the conditions on which he would leave Madras. But 
before the reply of Dupleix and the Council could reach him, 
his fleet was destroyed. On October 18,^ the weather at 
Madras, Orme tells us, was remarkably fine and moderate 
all day. 

" About midnight a furious storm arose, and contmued with the 
greatest violence until the noon of the next day Six of the French 
ships were m the road when the storm began, and not one of them 
was to be seen at day-break One put before the wind, and was 
driven so much to the southward, that she was not able to gam the 
coast agam . the 70 gun ship lost all her masts three others of 
the squadron Were hkewise dismasted, and had so much water in the 
hold that the people on board expected every mmute to perish, not- 
withstandmg they had thrown overboard all the cannon of the lower 
tier, the other ship, durmg the few moments of a whirlwmd which 

^ Orme, who uses the old style, says October 2nd (2nd/13th) 
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happened in the most foriont part of the itonn^ covered by the 
waves and foundered in an instant, and only six of the crew escaped 
alive Twenty other vessels belonging to different nations were 
either drove on shore or perished at sea. ^ 

La Bourdonnais was no longer able to face the BngUsh or 
to continue on the coast of Coromandel On October 21 a 
treaty which he asserted had been assented to at Pondi 
cherry was signed by him and GovemOT Morse and five of the 
Bngbsh Council All the merchandise, part of the mihtary 
stores of the Kast India Company all the naval stores belong 
ing to the Company or private persons became the property 
of the French Company La Bonrdonnais gave np to the 
English and the other mliabitants all the effects and mer 
chandise belonging to them except the naval stores. It was 
agreed that the French shonid evacuate the town before the 
end of the ensuing January after which the English were to 
remam m possession of it without being attacked by them 
again danng the war 0pon these conditions the Governor 
and Council of Madras agreed to pay the sum of 1400 000 
pagodas, or £440 000 sterling Of this sum £240 000 was to 
be paid at Pondicherry by six equal payments, before the 
month of October m the year 1740 and for the remaining 
£200 000 bills were drawn on the East India Company m 
Xxmdon, payable a few months after they should be presented. 
The English gave hostages for the performance of this treaty 

On October 28, having made over the governorship of 
M ad r*^** to the senior member of Council sent by Dupleix, La 
Bourdonnais sailed for the roads of Pondicherry He anchored 
there the following day but did not land After an angry 
discussion with the Pondicherry Council he acquiesced in their 
desire that the fleet, consisting of seven ships, should proceed 
to Achin m Sumatra For that port he accordingly set sail 
the three ships which had arrived last fii^m Europe, with 
another that had escaped from the storm, made good their 
destination m spite of a contrary wind but La Bourdonnais 
seventy gun ship and two others which had suffered m the 
* Onne Vcl. L, p, 71 
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slonn were forced to give ^^Jly and sail before llio wind fo 
Maurilnis, \\licrc tlicy arrived in the bcpnning of December. 
Here he took clinrfje of a squadron and was directed to proceed 
lo France, lakniff Martinique on the A\*ay. Oning to a storm 
^\l^^ch he encountered, he put in for shelter at St Paul dc 
Loanda. the Porlnpie^'C colony. As has been slated, lie had 
been some time in the Portuguese service in India, and it was 
reported at Madras that he meant to srnd gold, silver, diamonds 
and merchandise to Goa. At St. Paul he chartered a small 
vessel, vhich carried his vife, Ins children (and, it was said, 
the richc.s that he had gotten), to Brazil and thence lo Lisbon. 
On reaching ^Martinique, vith only four of his ships, he found 
his homcaard voyage vas barred bv English cruisers. He pro- 
ceeded to St. Eustachc, one of the islands forming the colon}’’ 
of Cura^oa, lying north from the const of Venezuela, and took 
a passage to France in a Dutch ship. War, however, had now 
been declared between France and Holland, and the Dutch 
vessel was forced into an English harbour. La Bourdonnais 
w’as recognised and made jirisoncr. Grose states that the 

“ship was taken b} an English privateer, and carried into 
Falmouth in December 17-17 . But the Commodore’s lady, 

W'lth most of the jewels, arrived m a Portugueze ship at Lisbon ’’ ^ 

He adds — 

“The commodore was confined some days in Pcndcnnis castle, 
from whence he was conducted lo London m the custody of two 
messengers “ 

He w'as treated with the utmost politeness and afterwards 
sent to France. As is well known, on reaching France he was 
imprisoned in the Bastille and remained there for tliree years 
in the most rigorous confinement. He w^as charged, in addi- 
tion to his political offences, with corruption, embezzlement 
and extortion, but was at length acquitted by a committee 
of the Private Council to whom his case was referred. 

The chief accusation brought agamst La Bourdonnais is 
that he received a large sum of money from the Enghsh to 

1 Grose, Vol II , p xxxl 
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conclude an unauthomed treaty for the ransom of Madras, 
and httlo doubt can exist from the evidence^ that he was 
guilty of the charge. But in cond emning him for the act it 
IS necessary to consider that La Bourdonnais was a corsair 
of the same stuff as Drake and Hawkins He regarded the 
capture of Madras as a pnae in a pnvateenng cruise, and 
he considered he was entitled to a share of it, as Drake did 
when he captured the Spanish cittcs and held them to ransom. 
It must also be remembered that La Bourdonnais was in 
structed not to form any new settlements and the only altema 
tives in hia power with regard to Madras were to restore or 
destroy it. The capture of Madras was but a part of his 
general plan to destroy the prestige and power of all the English 
settlements By the capture of Madras he had dealt a severe 
blow to the reputation of the English, but the humcaue which 
destroyed his ships altered his prospects He was no longer 
able to contmne on the const of Caromandel and ho had to 
settle with all expedition the affairs of Madras. He was 
obliged to leave the Indian Ocean for want of ships, but he 
left at Pondicherry &00 Europeans and 800 Caiircs ‘ 1 200 
disciphned men ’ says Orme, who were of the utmost service 
to Dupleix m hia future operatioiis Resolution danng and 
professional s kill historians allow to La Bourdonnais, and he 
must have a place among the fightmg heroes of France.* 
Dupleix had written to La Bourdonnais I beheve I 
have found the means of keepmg him (the Nawab) quiet by 
tellmg him -wc will give him up Madras,* But Duplcix did 
not mention that he had also found another means of keeping 
the Nawab qmet. Chve states that when Duplcix obtained 
the old Nabob s consent for attacking Madras upon paying a 


^ See Appendix L 

• Onne HI* kDowIedgo la meehxnlc* rende^ hJra rapaile or 

building a thlp Irom the keel hli ildll In navigation, oi condocUng ncf to 
any part ol the globa and hi* coorage of delendlng her ag^lwl any eytnl ffflrte. 
In the condnet of an expedition he niperlnlcnded oU the detell* of the 
•wilhont being perpieied either irith the variety or nomb^ of 
plan* were tlniplje hi* order* predie and both the be*t adapted to wnto 
In whkh he wat engaged HI* oppllcnUon wa* loce*»ant and alukylUe* 
*Hved only to encreua hi* actlvlly which alway* g*ve Ihe example of real 
to thoaa ha commanded. — Onne Vot L, p. 73. 
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certain sum of money, the one Iialf donn ilic rest when the 
place was taken, as soon as jMadras fell Ihc rest of the money 
•v\as demanded and refused, upon uhieli the IS'abob sent liis 
eldest son Jilaphuzc Cawn to jninisli the French and retake 
Madras.”^ The army his son commanded consisted of 8,000 
or 10,000, of nliom ^1,000 ncic cavalry. Malifiiz Khan" on 
reaching Madras proceeded to invest the lo\\n on all sides, 
and the two deputies vho were sent to ticat vith him he 
made prisoners. Duplciv had sent orders to d’hKpif'mcnil 
not to assume the offensive. Tlic Oriental, as is Ins vont, 
regarded inaction as entirely due to fcai. Tlic native com- 
mander, having learnt the dispositions vlncli La Bonrdonnais 
had made, endeavoured to copy them. At the spot where 
the French had erected one of the batteries of mortars tlicy 
began to construct a battery of llieir cannon “'vhicli verc so 
old as not to be fired without risk to those vlio managed 
them.” ^ 

La Bourdonnais intended to escalade the Black Town, 
whose walls were ver}’' Ioav and tlic bastions of very little 
strength, and Mahfuz Khan determined to do the same. In 
order to facilitate the assault he let off a piece of A\atcr which 
covered the south face of the fort by cutting through a sand- 
bank. At the same time a large body of his troops took 
possession of a spring lying about thice miles to the north of 
the town, which was the only source fi om Avhicli the inhabitants 
were supplied with good water Without good v’^atcr he knew 
the multitude m the settlement could not exist. D’Espiemdnil 
was now compelled to assume the offensive. On the following 
morning (October 22, 1746) the guns from the bastions of 
the Black and White Tovms opened fire, and a small body 
of 400 men, with two field-pieces, marched out of the northern 
gate and formed on the plain, concealing then two field-pieces 
behmd their line. The Nawab’s cavalry, on seeing them, threw 

1 Orme MSS India, Vol I , pp 108-11 

* Orme spells it Maphuze Kian Wilks, a Persian scholar, writes Maphuz 
Khan, Yol I , p 261 According to the oflicial system of transliteration, it 
should be written MahfQz Kh5n 

» Orme, Vol I , p 74 
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themselves mto their saddles united their squadrons and swept 
down hke an avalanehe. The Freneh waited The horsemen 
were wJthm a few paees The Ime opened to the right and 
left, and the two guns sent forth their shot. Men and horses 
went down The cavalry bravely stood their ground They 
expected the sudden flre would quickly cease. They knew 
not the skill of Eurojican artillerjunen More men and horses 
fell to the ground Panic struck them and, wheeling round, 
they galloped away The French took possession of their tents 
and baggage and two pieces of cannon * which they found so 
httle fit for service that they dung them mto a welL ’ ^ They 
lolled about 70 Moors m the attack, and returned into the 
town without the loss of a man 

Mahfuz Khan was surprised and alarmed at the sudden 
attack made on hia cavalry He immediately recalled his 
troops from the outlying posts and concentrated his forces 
about two mdes westward of Madras His alarm was m 
creased by the news which now reached bim — a French force 
was advancing rapidly from Pondicherry The next day he 
broke up his camp and moved to St. Thom6, which had so 
recently been pillaged by the French. The town had no 
defence excepting here and there the remains of a ruined 
wall but the Rrver Adyar dowing from the west to the sea, 
afforded it some protection from an mvading force advancing 
from the south. On the strand between the town and nver 
Mahfuz Khan placed m position his 10 000 men and planted 
his cannon along the bank of the nver 

Orme s graphic account of the defeat of the Nawnb s army 
has been accepted by English and French historians He 
states that the French detachment arrived by break of day 
They crossed the nver imder a fire of the enemy’s guns and 
on reaching the other bank, they gave a general fire of their 
small arms and charged them with their bayonets. The 3Ioors ’ 
retreated mto the town, their horse and foot got jammed m 
the narrow streets and they suffered severe loss before the} 
could extricate themselves and gain the plain to the west 
» Orme, VoL L p. 7fi. 
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■^ard. “ Their general, Mapliiizc Khan, mounted on an 
elephant, on \\hich the great standard of the Carnatic was dis- 
played, was one of the first who made his escape.” Ormc 
adds that the “ Moors ” w ere scarcely fled out of the towm before 
the detachment from Madras arrived.* Clive in his answ^ers 
(which have never been printed) to “ a paper of queries ” sent 
to him by Ormc, stated : 

" The French contrived to send a partj of 300 Men from Poiidi- 
cherrj' by land, and, as soon as they had notice of the arrival of 
those troops at St Thomd, they made a Sortie from ]\Iadrass m the 
niglit time, at the same time with the other from St, Thomd and 
surpiized the Moorish Camp consisting of about 10,000 Men, took 
all the Baggage, killed and wounded many and drove the rest up 
into the Country.”- 

One thing is, however, clear amid the differences in the two 
accounts, it is that a small number of French soldiers de- 
feated a wdiole arm3% The fight on the banks of the Adyar 
destroyed the belief that the floors w^ere a brave and formid- 
able enemy, and produced far-reaching political and military 
results 

After the victory Paradis, wdio was in command of the 
detachment, proceeded to Sladras and assumed charge of 
the government. On October 30, 1746, the garrison were 
draw'n up under arms and a manifesto w^as read to the m- 
habitants wdio had assembled The treaty, which the Govern- 
ment of Pondicherry had engaged themselves and given their 
parole on October 13 to keep, was declared null and void. 

“ The English were enjoined to deliver up the keys of all maga- 
zines without exception all merchandize, plate, provisions,^ warlike 
stores, and horses, were declared the property of the French Com- 
pany , but the English were permitted to dispose of their moveables, 
cloaths, and the jewels of the women they were required to give 
their parole not to serve agamst the French nation until they should 
I be exchanged , and it was declared that those who refused to obey 
this injunction would be arrested and sent to Pondicherry All, 

I exceptmg such as were willing to take the oath of allegiance to the 
I French Kmg, were ordered to quit the town m four days, and were 
' prohibited from taking up their residence withm the bounds of 

'< ^ Orrae, Vol I , p 76 

1 * Orme MSS India, VoL I , pp 108-11 
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Madraw or in any of the country homes belonging to the English 
^thout those bounds ^ 

The French put their mnni/esto into execution mth the 
utmost rigour Most of the Finghsh inhabitants ■uero rumed 
Many of them not only refused to give the parole, but justly 
considered that they were absolved from the parole "which 
they had given by the bod faith of Bupleix. They made thep* 
escape out of the town by night, and travelling by vanous 
routes through the conntry arrived at the English settlement 
of Fort St. David- Among those who escaped was Clrve 
I made my escape,’ he wrote to Orme, the beginning of 
October, disguised m the habit of a Dnbosh * and black d and 
arrived at St. David the same month * * 

» Orme VoL I p 78. 

Elobuh dabaihlga), an InteTpreter 

Orme UoS> India, VoL L 
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17I6-S: CLIVI. AT rORT SI. DAVID 

Fort St David, silimlcfl on the sen (vclvc miles from Pondi- 
cherry, nssocialcd vilh the "rent names of LnvTcncc and Chve, 
must nlvays be, to Englishmen vlio lake pride in the brave 
deeds of llicir forcfailicrs, one of ilic most memorable plaees 
m the Empire It vas in the j^ear IGOO that we purchased 
it from the Mahrattas, and one Mr. Haisell vas ordered “to go 
and to receive possession of the fort and pay the money,” and 
with liim Mere to be sent “some factors to be of counccl 
there, also a lieutenant, two ensigns, gunners, ike , oflicers, 100 
soldiers, 20 matrosscs, 20 laskars, 30 great guns, 100 barrels of 
pow'dcr, 200 musquets, 100 cartouches, 100 swords, and am- 
munition, «kc , ncccssaiy for such a garrison and settlement,” 
and it w'as resolved that “ the guns, stores, and household 
stuff be removed from Concmicr and the southern factories 
thither.” 

The cession included not only the fort but the adjacent 
to’ivns and villages “ wuthin ye raiidome shott of a piece of 
ordnance.” The best brass gun at Madras was sent -with 
]yir. Hatsell, and he was informed that it “ lyes in the gunner’s 
art to load and fire it to the best advantage.” The gunner 
was evidently skilled m his art, for on September 23, 1690, ^ 
at the time when Dutch William was busy establishmg 
his power in Ireland, the “ randome shott ” was fired, and it 
fell beyond Cuddalore. And to this day the villages mcluded 
within the range of that “ randome shott ” are known as 
“ Gundu Gramam ” or “ Cannon Ball Villages.” 

The English proceeded at once to mtroduce law and order 
into their new possession. ' Mr Ha 3 aies, klr. Walls, and Macee- 
1 Mallcson says 1691 — " French in India," p. 195, 
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dmn Nina were appointed " justices of the Choultry^ to 
and determine causes civiU and cnrmnal and to execute elcc 
mg to sentence, lyfo only excepted, which must he don( 
another court of judicature.” AD tryaUs of moment ■ 
to be registered by ‘ an English Clerk of said Court,’ 

* the differences amongst black merchants ’ to be dec 
by members of thor own caste. Under the powers, j 
cial, executive and military, which the governor m Coi 
wielded the merchants phed their trades and tended t 
shops, and Cuddalore became a busy and opulent place. 
travcDer of the time has left ua a pleasant pictinro of 
settlement 


Fort St, David U a emaD but strong and regnlar fortldcat 
bum on a rising ground about a mBe from the Black Town, wl 
Is called Cuddalore This last has a wall mnatog round It, 
addition of a few bastions but Is too large even for aB the En{ 
troops on the coast properly to defend. In It, reaJde the grea 
part of the native Indian InhahltanU of Fort St David • botmdn 
Both the town and the fort, are sJinated near the sea aide Cue 
lore tying almost due sonth from the fort. The extant of this set 
meat a bonndarfet, are towards the land, about four miles * 
three along the sea side the former are pointed out by a th 
hedge of the aloe plant and cocoa nut tree having bastions ol 
or eight guns at about Ihrec'Iourtbs of a mDe from each other 
one of these little forts Deputy Governor Starke bad fitted op a pleas; 
apartment, and to wblch he frequenUy retired from Fort St. Dav 
The country within the boundaries is very pleatanl, and the 
fine having seldom any fogs, to the district are many neat hou 
with gardens the latter were laid out with much good taste by 1 
gentlemen, who either had been or were In the company's servl 
These gardens produce fruits of different sorts, such as plne-appl 
oranges Umes pomegranates plantaines bananoei, mangoes guav 
(red and white ) bedams <a sort of almond) pimple-nose called 
the West Indies chadocki a very fine large fruit of the citron klr 
but of four or ftve times tt b bUsc end many others. At Ibe end 
each gentleman s garden there Is generally a shady grove of coct 


nut trees . , , 

In the neighbourhood of the agreeable retreats before me 
tloned are many pleasant rows of the evergreen tulip tree wbli 
are planted through great part of the houndartes in the same mann 

* ChocUrp— A ball, a shed, or a •InjptcWo.oKd brtnrelfm « * Mdf 
pUee.aDd also late^ed for the tianwtUon m jwbUc bosJont . Jr” , 
of ihit tistd seems to haw iormtfi the early Court fJoase."— t nje sod Durnrt 
** Hobson^obson " (1903) p 211 
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as the elms m St James’s Park At some little distance from one 
of these walks, is a building, belongmg to the company, and designed 
for the governor, and called ' the garden-house ’ It is roomy, hand- 
some and well built , and has a very good and large garden belongmg 
to it, with long and pleasant avenues of trees m the back and front ” ^ 

The writer omits to mention that the large garden “ was 
inclosed with a brick wall, and before the house, to the south, 
[was] a court with buildings on each side of it ” ^ The Governor 
of Fort St. David has long since passed away, but Garden 
House, “ roomy, handsome and well bmlt,” stands at the end 
of a stately avenue and is the appomted residence of his suc- 
cessor, the modest Collector. The garden with its old trees 
still exists and the buildings on each side of the court have 
been converted into Government offices 

Clive in a letter to the Court (8th March, 1755) states that 
when he and his two companions “ came safe to Fort St. 
David ” they found themselves 

“ for some time under the disagreable Circumstances of bemg un- 
provided for, till at last the Gentlemen of St David offer’d a Monthly 
writership to all those m our Condition, which was accepted of by 
all but us three ; We were of Opinion that acting m a Military Sphere 
(tho then at a very low Ebb) was the most honourable of the two 
and most conducive to the Company’s Interest ” ® 

Besides the cankering inaction to which he was condemned, 
there were other factors which made life m the small fort far 
from pleasant. There was little amusement. As it was a time 
of war, no shooting excursions, no pleasant trips up the river, 
no ships from home broke the monotony of life Gambling 
was the chief method of passing away the tedious hours* 
There was no military disciphne, and the few officers were 
soldiers of fortune. It is therefore not strange that Fort St 
David should be the scene of murderous brawls. Malcolm 
mentions one of these brawls. He states that Clive formed one 
of a party at play, whom two officers, by the grossest cheating, 
contrived to fleece. The winners were noted duellists, and all 
the party paid their losses except Clive. He told the vunners 

^ E Ives “ A Voyage from England to India, etc ed 1773, pp 18-21 

• Orme, VoL I , p 83 

* “ Miscellaneous Letters Received,” Vol 38, No 120 (India Office Records) 
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that they had cheated and stnctly refused to pay He was 
challenged by one of them, went ont withcrat seconds, gave hia 
fire and missed* His adversary marched up to him, put his 
pistol to Clrve s head and desired him to ask his life. Give did 
eo Then the bravo demanded that Chve should pay the sum 
of which he had been cheated and retract what he had said* 
* And what if I refuse T * demanded Chve, “ Then I fire,' 
rephed the other lire and be damned I * said Clive , ‘ I said 
you cheated, I say so still, nor will I ever pay you. The bully, 
flndmg hlfl threats useless, called him a madman and threw the 
pistol away Chve s young companions comphmented him on 
his behaviour but he refused to discuSs the matter and would 
never again breathe a word against the officer He hai 
given me my life, he said, and though I am resolved on 
never paying money which was unfairly won, or again asso- 
ciating with him I shall never do him an injury * 

Chve was now merely acting m a mihtary sphere but the 
time was at hand when he would jom a service which disciplines 
and directs the stubborn, indomitable courage ho had shown 

When Fort St George fell, the eyes of Dupleix were turned 
towards Fort St David It was the chief obstacle to the 
complete subjection of the English. In the month of December 
he recalled Paradis from Madras to command an expedition 
against It Paradis set forth with a detachment of 300 Euro- 
peans and a long train of coolies carrying tlie oliests wluch 
contamed the treaiure he had acquired in the administration 
of his government Wlien lie lind proceeded thirty miles from 
Madras, he was surprised by o dmsion of the Nawab s com 
manded by MahfuB Ehon who Imd publiclj sworn to revenge 
the defeat of St Tliom6 Fired on by the enemy^s infantry 
concealed m tlie thickets their rear and flanks threatened by 
clouds of cavalry, lus oppressed troops with their encumbrdnee 
made their way with the utmost difficulty to Sodras a Dutch 
settlement forty two miles from Madras Several of the French 
soldiers were wounded during the march and twelve or fourteen 

lililcolm: “Hemolrt of Lord Give ** VoL p 47 TnketJ from the 
“Dlogrmphia Drllannlc* (Ind eO ), ort. p G16 
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Europeans were made prisoners. Mahfuz Klian gave out 
that he had won a great victory, and showed his prisoners as 
an incontestable mark of his triumph. The moral effect of 
the French success at St. Thom6 was destroyed 

Paradis, when remforcements from Pondicherry reached him, 
marched to Ariancopang (Ai’ian Kuiipam), a small fort built by 
the French about two miles to the south-west of Pondicherry 
and about one mile and a half fiom the sea. Here the force 
for the capture of Fort St. David was assembled It “ consisted 
of 1,700 men, for the most part Europeans, of which 50 were 
cavalry • they had one or two companies of Caffre slaves, 
natives of Madagascar and one of the eastern coast of Africa : 
these had been disciplmed, and were brought into India by 
Mr. De la Bourdonnais Their artillery consisted of six field 
pieces and as many moitars ” ^ Dupleix had summoned 
Paradis, the able Swiss engineer, to command the expedition, 
but, owing to the petty jealousy of the French oflicers and 
their vigorous opposition, the command was given to Bury, 
without talent and without energy, old and infirm, the senior 
officer of the French troops m India 

The garrison of Fort St David numbered 200 Europeans and 
100 half-caste Portuguese infantry called “ Topasses,” perhaps 
on account of wearing a topi or hat.^ When La Bourdonnais laid 
siege to Madras the government of Fort St David hired 2,000 
“ Peons ” (a species of irregular infantry, armed with swords 
and spears or matchlocks) for the defence of Cuddalore and 
their seven miles of territory. But, though the numerical strength 
of their forces was small and their efficiency slight, Hinde, the 
governor, and his colleagues were men formed by nature to fight 
against difficulties. They wrote to the Court that “ this for us 
most Fortunate Storm, which we look upon as a distinguish- 

^ Orme, Vol I , p 82 

* *' The Qiristians, -who call themselves Portuguese, form part of a garri- 
son they are little superior in courage to the lowest casts of Indians, and 
greatly inferior to the higher casts, as well as to the northern Moors of Indo- 
stan , but because they learn the manual exercise, and the duties of a parade 
with sufficient readiness, and are clad like Europeans, they are incorporated 
into the companies of European troops From wearing a hat, these pretended 
Portuguese obtained amongst the natives of India the name of Topasses , by 
which name the Europeans likewise distinguish them " — Ibid , p 81 
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mg mark of Providence in oar favour ’ had prevented the 
French from attacking this Place by sea. ‘ Though it is 
the opinion of most of our ofiBcers that, had they come vre 
should have taken up more of their time than they had to 
spare,” They added 

We have alwnt Twenty of the Kings people that were left 
ftshoar side who have pot our Gun room In ExceDent order some of 
the people came to ua from Madras though not many The additions 
and alteratJona to our Fort wttbln this month have made 

it Infinitely more seenre than It was. We have full she months 
Provisions of all Kinds In the Fort, so that we douht not but we should 
have been able to mate a defence for a considerable Tfane had they 
come they now Talk of coming to ns by Land In which case We 
Bless God we are no ways apprehensive but with the Common pro 
tectlon of Providence we shall be able to Defend and Secure this 
Place till we ore relelved for which purpose We aisure your Honoun 
our Utmost Endeavours shall be used * 

Theor dependence on Heaven did not prevent Hinde the 
governor from applymg to the Nawab for his assistance against 
the F^ch when he learnt that a force had beem collected to 
attack Fort St. David. The Nawab eamsperated at the 
defeat of his son readily engaged to send his army to their 
aid Clive, in the memorandum nienboned, states that under 
the command of Maphuze Cawn and Mahomed Ally Cawm 
[the Nawab s sons] these forces, who were encamped on the 
plain by Chemundalum [three miles from the fort] arrived the 
day before Major Bury took Possession of the Garden House * 

On December 8 1740 the French troops set out at 

night from Ariancopang and as the scarlet shafts of sun 
shine broke above the palms they arrived at the Panar River 
and crossed at a ford about a quarter of a mile frt>m the Garden 
House. They moved quickly forward and took possession of 
the walled garden There might be, sav’s Cllvc, a few 
scattering shot fired from some of the points on the Enemy 
when they were advancing towards the Bound Hedge and 
tJiey might have received some trifling Molestation from a 
Bod> of about 000 Peons commanded bj- one Molrauze and 

DUpatcb from Fort St David 17lh OctoUr 174C (Jladrai Hccord*). 

Urme MSS. IndU, VoL L, pp. 108 U 
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'v\Iio were posted in and about flic Tliicketls near the Garden 
House.*’ * Weary wiUi (heir long nighl inarcli, the French 
intended to rest at the Garden House dining the day. They 
had no reason to cxiicct an attack The scanty garrison ^\ould 
not leave their forlifications, and Dujilcix had told Buiy that 
the English had not been able to prevail with the Nawab to 
send more than 1,.'500 men to their assistance. The slight 
resistance offered to their advance confirmed them in the belief 
that they had no formidable foe to fight. Bury, w'ho expected 
a detachment of native troops, suddenly found an army. 
But Clive, -who served that day as a volunteer, must tell the 
story of his first action : 

“ The French commander as soon as in possession of the Garden 
House and Plantation thouglit he had nothing to fear and gave leave 
to all the troops withonl exception to lay down their arms to look 
for Pots and wood to dress their Victuals and to refresh themselves 
after the fatigue of their march in this unSoldierlike and scattered 
condition were the French w'hcn the whole Moorish Army were descried 
marching tow'ards the Plantation and Garden House the Enemy had 
just time to lay hold of their arms but not to form and their panick 
was so great that instead of making a disposition for defending them- 
selves m their naturally strong Situation they began to retreat to- 
wards Pondicherry m an unformed Heap and did not recover their 
Order or fears for the first three miles * had the Moors been good for 
any thing and made a Cliarge upon them m that condition they must 
every man have been cut off * on seeing the Enemy retreat from the 
Garden House ^Ye made a Sortie from the fort, with 200 men 50 of 
which were Topasses and marched after them for about 6 miles before 
we overtook them but then they were in too good order and too much 
recovered for us waili our small force to attempt any thing against 
them: however they lost a great many men by the random Shot of 
the Moorish infantry and our Peons what military Stores were lodged 
in the Garden House were all abandoned and we found there a great 
many Chests of small arms the Moors also took great quantities of 
Stores and Baggage, in short the French arrived at Pondicherrj’^ the 
Evening of the same day greatly fatigued and frightened ” ” 

Dupleix now set himself to surmount the hostility of the 
Nawab and Mahfuz Khan by bribes and blandishments At 
the same time he formed a project to take Cuddalore'by 

1 Letter from Lord Clive, Cundover, July 19, 1762 (Orme MSS India, Vol I , 
pp 137-41) 

* Orme MSS India, Vol I , pp 108-11 ' 
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surprise. The Government of Fort St David wrote to the 
Court 

The 20th [Decemher 1746] We are advised they fitted out a 
Force by sea to surprise us that day but Providence disappointed 
them some of their Boats were drove athoar and their ammu^tlon all 
spoiled which reduced them to a necessity of laying aside their Eleslgn 
and potting back into Aria Copang River The Slst We bad a skirmish 
by Land we again obtained on advantage over them, and hod we 
even then been succoured your Hononis Aflaire would have been In 
all humaln probahllllty Restored in a greet measure U not altogether 
The Nabob was so well disposed towards us, but os yet we had not 
had a line or any assistance from Bengali since Bladrass was taken 
now 4 months We shall only add wo think It somewhat nn 

kind in our Countrymen and Fellow Servants to have abandoned us 
and that we will do all wee can imder these dlscouragelng Clrcum 
stances and Trust to Providence for the Events Hitherto wo have 
been [at] but a small Expcnce our Presents to the Country Govern 
ment not Exceeding above Three thonsand 3 000 Pagodas Trlflle not 
worth mentioning In Proportion to the Expence they ore at and 
the Desqulet It has given our Enemys who are trying every possible 
method to make np Affairs with them and the above Clrcnmstancefi] 
greatly FacUlItate their Negotiation os they clog the Wheels of ours 
We have in General Terms promised In your Honours name that 
we will not be ungratefol for any favonrt the Nabob may show os * 

ninde and his Council were persecuted with sordid impor 
tunity by the Nawab who had a great appetite for subsidies 
But they had not the money to gratify his lurtrcine lucre 
tive disposition. Tlieir treasury was ahnost exhausted when 
a gallant sailor anchored his ship in the road and landed £0O 000 
m silver and twenty recruits Dupleix had ah the plunder of 
JIadras at his conunand. He spared no art which could wltli 
draw the Nawab from the Englislu He appealed to his avarice 
by ollenng him lakhs of pagodas He aroused his fears os 
to the fate of his kingdom by sending a detacliraent from 
Madras wlucli burnt his villages nnd threatened his capital 
Just at tliat time the four ships of La Bourdonnals squadron 
which liad made their way to Aclun returned to Pondiclierrj 
Duplebv informed the Nawab of thenr nmval and lie exogger 
ated the strength of the reinforcement thej brought The 
English at Fort St. David were, lie urged a liandful of men 

* Dispatch from Fort St January 10 1710-7 (lUdrat nfcords). 
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deserted by their countrymen. His statement was supported 
by the long absence of the English squadron. The Nawab 
became convinced that the English cause was the losing cause. 
The inevitable result followed. The Govermnent of Fort 
St. David -wrote to their masters : 

“ Since our last account of the melancholy Situation of this 
Settlement which must Certainly have appeared to be very Pre- 
carious, We had the misfortune to be reduced to almost me-vitable 
Danger, for as our security chiefly depended on the assistance of 
the Moors, AVe were soon brought to the utmost Extremity by bemg 
abandoned by them, notwithstanding all the arguments and Per- 
suasions that could possibly be used on our parts to Continue them 
m our Interest ; but the long delay of our ships with the uncertamty 
of their commg at all, and the frequent offers and proposals they 
received from the French, which arose to five Lack of Rupees, made 
all our endeavours prove fruitless, as we could by no means thmk 
of makmg such offers, and if we could, they would have still outbid 
us, ha-vmg this advantage of us, that if they did not perform their 
Promises, they could not be on worse Terms than they were, whereas 
We must hterally have performed all ours upon the whole On 
the 4th February, both their armies decamp’d, leavmg us wholly to 
ourselves ; In which destitute Circumstances the French, on the 
last of February, came out of Pondicherry, and on the 1st March 
made another attempt upon us by Land, bringing with them a Force 
considerably superior to any yet sent or we could equal m more than 
a Quarter part ” ^ 

Clive gives an account of the second attempt to capture 
Fort St David, March 2/18, 1747 

“ Soon after Dupleix bought Maphuzc AUy Cawn off, who went 
and paid him a visit at Pondicherry, But Mahomed AUy Ca-vwi returned 
to Arcot with the greatest part of the forces seeimngly much disgusted 
at the treacherous behaviour of his Brother by the latter end of 
February the French had recovered their spirits and began their march 
a second tune agamst Fort St Da-vid -with 1200 Europeans a body of 
Caffrays [kafir, negro soldier] and a troop of horse all under the command 
of Paradis To this great force we could not oppose near the 200 Men , 
however we marched out with 2 or 3 field pieces to oppose the French 
in crossing the Peneer River About a mile to the North of Shoemakers 
and Patchere Pomts the French were drawn up on the other side 
of the river at the distance of about 600 yards We Cannonaded one 
another the whole day without the Enemy ever attemptmg to cross 
the River , but as the Evening came on we could perceive the Enemy 
were making dispositions to cut off our retreat upon which we re_ 

^ Dispatch from Fort St David, May 2, 1747 (Madras Records). 
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tamed to the Fort In this Gannonadement we lost 8 Men and the 
French 22 the next morning at daybreak the 3rd of March we could 
discover from the Fort that the French had tnifpri Possession of the 
Garden House but we shortly after discovered something of a much 
more agreeable nature which was the sight of Mr Griffins squadron 
and as soon as the Frenrfi had made the same discovery they re- 
treated a second time to Pondicherry with great predpltatlon.” ' 

Soon after the repulse of the second attack, Robert Clive 
received his first commission The document marks the very 
outset of a military career, distinguished by a senes of suc- 
cesses that laid great foundations 

John Hlnde Esqr Deputy Governor for AH Allaln of the United 
Company of Mer^ianti of England trading to the East Indks at 
Fort St. David and the Towns of Tevenapatam and Cnddalore In 
the Chtole Glngee] Country and the Territories thereto belonging. 
To all to whom these presents shall come Greeting. 

BY VIRTUE of the Power given to the President of 
Fort SU George by the Court of Directors for ALflairs of 
the United Company of BlerAanti of England trading 
to the East Indies, which power b derived by Charter from 
Sea/ of our late Sovereign Lord George and Is now devolv'd on 
the me I do hereby Constitute and Appoint you Robert 
Compang Cll\*e Gent Ensign of the Second Company of Foot 
Soldiers at Fort St. David giving and Granting yon full 
power and Authority to call together train conduct and 
to Battle lead them according to military and martiai 
Discipline strictly wflUng and Commanding all your 
Inferior Officers and Soldiers to obey you os such and 
You 'Yourself arc strictly Enjoyned to obey qD Orders 
You shall receive from me or the Deputy Governor of 
this place for the time being, or from any your Supertor 
Officers for the time being. 

GIVEN under my band, and the United Company's 
Seal this Sixteenth day of March In the twentieth Year 
of the Reign of our Sovereign Lord George tbc Second 
by the Grace of God of Great Britain France and Ireland 
King Defender of Faith and In the Year of our Lord 
one thousand Se\*en hundred Forty and six 

seven 

NMlneis (Sgd) John Jlinde 

(Sgd) Thomas Cooire Junr 
Secry 

* Orme MSS. lodts Yol h pp. lOS-11 
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In a dispatch to the Court, dated l\Iay 2, 1747, the Governor 
in Council VTites : 

" Mr. Robert Clive, Writer m the Service, being of a martial dis- 
position and having acted as a \oIuntccr in our late engagements 
we have granted him an Ensign’s Commission upon his application 
for the same.” ^ 

The Court in their letter of December 4, 1747, remark : 

” Be sure to encourage Ensign Clive in his martial pursuits, 
according to his merit any improvement he shall make therein 
shall be duly regarded by us.” 

On January 1, 1748, there arrived at Fort St. David a 
veteran commander ■who fostered the military ardour of the 
young soldier and taught him all the details of the profession. 
It was from Stringer LawTcnce Clive learnt that by discipline 
and a training m details soldiers can be made with whom 
battles are w'on. 

Stringer, the son of Jolm Lawrence of Hereford, and Mary 
his wife, was born IMarch 6, 1697. Little is kno%vn of his 
ancestry or his earlj^ life. At the age of thirty lie "was appointed 
ensign in General Jasper Clayton’s regiment (afterwards the 
14th Foot, and now the West Yorkshire), then stationed at 
Gibraltar, and there is some reason to suppose that he served 
in the ranks of some regiment during the previous siege Clay- 
ton’s regiment was at Gibraltar for several years, and was 
employed as marines m Wager’s fleet on the coast of Italy. 
Legend states that Lawrence was taken prisoner by an Italian 
pirate vessel, and was for some time on board it. In 1746 
he became lieutenant. He w^as present when the column, 
headed by the Kmg’s son, broke the heart of the French line 
at Fontenoy , and he heard the wild yell with which the 
Highlanders threw themselves on our ranks at Culloden On 
December 17, 1746, the Court of Directors 

“ Resolved that the gamson of Fort St George be strengthened 
with a nmnber of reermts, sergeants, and ensigns, and that an able 
oflacer be sent from hence as Major thereof, at the salary of £250 
per annum, and one hundred gumeas for his charges out And 

^ Dispatch from Fort St David, May 2, 1747 (Madras Records), 
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Captain Lawrence being recommended as a person qnallfled for the 
po^ Resolved by the Ballot that the said Captain Lawrence be 
appointed Major of the Garrison on the terms above mentioned, and 
being called In, be was acquainted therewith * 

On February 18 1747 Stringer Lawrence took the usual 
oath and set sail m the WincheUea His appointment was 
notified to the Governor of Madras in the following terms 

Stringer Lawrence Elsq Is entertained by us to be Major of 
our Garrison at Fort St- George upon the same terms as Slajor Knlpc 
viz. two hondred and flity poonds /itarifng per pnnnm and one of 
the Companies * 

But before the nobflcation reached India, Madras had 
Binrendered to the French, and the Govemment of Madras 
had ceased to exist. In January 1748 Stringer Lnwr^cc, a 
stout hale man of fifty landed at Fort St, David 

When Lawrence assumed command of the gamson it had 
been reinforced bj 100 men from the Bombay European regi 
ments, 150 recruits from England and 400 sepoys from the 
English settlement of TeTUcherry on the Malabar coast. Gnflln s 
squadron of Nine gaHH had landed 100 Europeans from 
Bengal, and the admiral had lent 500 safiors and 150 marines 
as a temporary augmentation of the gamson ’ * Clive tells 
us that soon after the amval of Lawrence a report reached 
the gamson that the French mtended to make a third attempt 
on Fort St, David 

Being 7[00I or 800 Strong Major Laurence encamped a-fth these 
forces between the Garden House and Ibo River Pennor In tliU Camp 
we continued some thne thl wo had discovered a Conspiracy formed 
by the Commander of the Tcnichcrry Seapoys to desert with all his 
men to tho French In the day of BalUo this dJico\"cry led us to many 
others and by seizing tho Papers of Mr Morse s Dohasb It appeared 
that Mr Duplcix and ho had carried on a conitant Correspondence 
together In the Country Language Mr Duplebc got acquainted with 
him during the thne Sir and Mrs Slone were at Pondicherry and 
upon examining his Pajiers It appeared by numbers of Letters from 
Sir DuplcU that ho had rcceKed exact InlenJgenco of tho most 
minute Transactions and that all our Connsels were betrayed. In one 

» Ceort aHanU*. VoL 82, qaoted by CoL S. Biddulpbx Slria^er 
Laurence," p 15. 

Letter Book"'\oL 28 quoted cp tit. toe. cit, 

* Orme VoL L, p 89 
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of Mr Dupleix’s Letters he says to the Dubash, You write me the 
Enghsh have 'pulled down your House and that you desire I would 
send you Money to build you a new one ; if I was to comply with your 
request the Enghsh knowing you arc poor would immediately inquire 
how you came by the money and by that means discover the Corre- 
spondence between us and put you to death I make no doubt but 
by your means we shall soon be m possession of St Davids and then 
I will build you a house of double the Value at Pondicherry 

" A General Court Martial being held upon these Tra3d;ors, the 
Dubash and his Second were hanged, the Commander and others of 
the Telhcherry Seapoy OfiScers were banished to St Helena and the 
West Coast the Dubash at the Gallows declared his Master’s ]\Ir 
Morse’s Innocence of his mtrigues with Mr Dupleix this Plot bemg 
tmraveUed the French gave over their designs and we returned to 
Garrison ” ^ 

The treachery of the Telhcherry sepoys showed the neces- 
sity of stricter disciphne, and led to the introduction of a 
Mihtary Code. Lawrence also knew that to carry on a cam- 
paign with success you must place your army on a systematic 
footing. He formed the different companies of the European 
Corps into a regular battahon of seven companies, one of 
them bemg a grenadier company Each company consisted 
of one captain-lieutenant, one lieutenant, one ensign, four 
sergeants, four corporals, three drummers, and seventy privates 
All the men of the battahon, except the grenadiers, ceased to 
wear swords. The officers carried in addition to their swords 
light fusils, the sergeants halberds. The peons were formed 
into compames and were trained m the manceuvres and evo- 
lutions practised m the Royal Army. Lawrenee had learnt 
the value of cavalry in war, and the first troop of horse in 
the Madras Presidency was raised at this time 

The Government of Fort St David wrote to the Court : 

“ As our enemies are furnished with a troop of horse, by which 
they have greatly the advantage of us m sendmg out parties thereof, 
that make frequent mcursions near our limits, and the adjacent 
villages, we have thought it absolutely necessary, with the opmion 
of Major Lawrence and several of the officers, to raise a troop also 
m your service, and have granted commissions to Lieutenant Gengins 
and Mr. Hallyburton to act as Lieutenants, and one to Ensign 

^ Letter from Lord Clive, Cundover, Julj’’ 19, 1762 (Orme MSS. India, 
Vol I, pp 139-40) 
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Chtteboroogh to b« a Cornett, these being the properest perwni, We 
have only been able to provide hones and accoatreraents for 30 men 
but we dafly expect more hones fnnn the country and hope In a 
short lime to make np this number one hundred, * 

Lawrence had also under his command a company of 
artillery which consisted of a hundred gunners commanded 
by a First Captam and Chief Engmeer * The httle forc^ 
disciplined and trained by Strmgcr Lawrence, was the germ 
of the army that won an empire for England 

On the night of June 9, 1747 an English 20 gim ship re- 
turning from a cruise, brought the intelligence to Fort St. 
David that she had discovered seven large ships to the south. 
Next day at noon the French squadron was discerned in the 
south-east. The sea wmd was set in, and they were sailmg 
directly before it towards St. David The English squadron 
was at anchor near the land, and during the sea breeze could 
not get near the enemy At four m the afternoon, the French 
squadron being withm three leagues of the road, altered 
their course, and as they kept to the wmdward the English 
admiral thought their mtenbon was to make Pondicherry at 
all events About nudnight the English fleet put to sea with 
the land wmd. In the morning they shortened sail, m ex 
pectation every mmutc of seeing the French squadron again 
to the south But when evening came, and no ships were 
seen Admiral Griffin feeling that he had been deceived, made 
sail for Madras where he arrived the next evening and found 
no French ships m the road, Bouves, the commander of the 
French squadron an able and expcnenced mnrmcr had reached 
Pondicherry m the momuig and having landed 400 soldiers 
and £200 000 m silver immediately put out to sea on his 
return to Maunthis. 

* DUpatch from Fort St, David Frbrcary 13 1747-8 (Jladrt* Recordi). 
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When Dupleix at Pondicherry saw that the English squadron 
had sailed to Madras, he determined to attack Cuddalore at once 
by night and capture it by surprise Master of Cuddalore, he 
could deprive the garrison of Fort St. David of their direct com- 
munication with the English squadron Lawrence met his plan 
with a dexterous move. What took place Chve has described : 

“ Some time after this Mr Floyer and Major Laurence received 
mteUigence that the French mtended to attack Cuddalore by Scalade • 
to encourage them m the attempt they artfully withdrew all the 
forces and Cannon from Cuddalore m the day time and as soon as 
it was dark sent them back with a strong Remforcement The next 
morning the French force consistmg of 800 Europeans at least began 
their March and marchmg a good deal inland possessed themselves of 
[Bandiopollam] Hills and march[ed] down towards Cuddalore between 
10 and 11 o’clock and immediately began the Attack by plantmg 
Ladders agamst the Walls the Garrison bemg prepared for them 
they were readily repulsed with considerable loss, and they made 
the best of their way back agam overwhelmed with Fatigue and 
disgrace: their Ignorance was plainly discovered by theur attacking 
the only place which was fortified and had a Wall for to the North 
and South it was quite open and they might have entered with ease 
and overpowered our Numbers ” ^ 

Three times had the French endeavoured to take the fort, 
and three times they had been gallantly repelled by the small 
garrison. The outlook for Dupleix was grave Early m the 
year 1747 the Governor and Council at Fort St David had 
received advice that a strong armament was fittmg out under 
the command of Admiral Boscawen for the attack of Pondi- 
cherry 2 Letters received from the French Ministry had also 
informed Dupleix that the English armament had left England 
m November It might now appear at any moment. Dupleix, 
who had been confident about capturmg Fort St. David, 
became anxious for the security of Pondicherry. He pro- 
ceeded, with the expert advice of Paradis, to strengthen its 
defenees. The preparations were bemg actively carried on 
when a native courier brought Dupleix the news that the 
great English fleet ivas come at last 

^ Letter from Lord Clive, Cundover, July 19, 1762 (Ormc MSS * India, 
Vol I , pp 140-1) 

* Orme MSS India, Vol. I.,’pp 111-20 Siege of Pondicherry. 
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CHAPTER IV 

1748-9 THE FIEST SIEGE OF PONDICHEBBY 

On Noveirtbcr 4 1747 the squadron under the command 
of Admiral Boscawen soiled from St Helena mth a fair 
mnd which only served for that day * On March 29 1748 
the fleet came to anchor in Table Bay 

On the 30th the groond wns pitched on to encamp and men 
were ordered on ehorc to clear It but the wind blowed so freih 
that the forces could not land till April 6th when the whole encamped 
In good order and discipline being three battalions, with artllkry 
on the right were 400 marines making one battalion six English 
Independent companies of 112 men each were on the left and 
six Scotch companies were In the centre The men made a good 
appearance and no pains were spared as to discipline and refresh 
ment. In order to fit them for their better performance in action * 

On May 8 Boscawen sailed from the Cape with ha 
squadron together with sue ships belonging to the Butch 
East India Company on board of which were 400 soldiers 
Owing to the stormy weather the fleet thd not make the 
Mauritius till June 28 Boscawen had been ordered to attack 
the island- But he found the landing owing to the rocks 
and breakers, dangerous, and the coast strongly defended 
by the fortificabon which La Bourdoimais had erected during 
his adrainistmtion- Port Louis was protected by forts across 
the harbour lay moored a largo ship of two decks, and there 
were besides twelve ships at anchor withm the harbour four 
of which were of considerable force, and ready for sea A 
council of WOT was held to consider what should be done next 
They thought themselves suOlcicntlj strong to reduce the 
island yet the loss, they would probably sustain in the 
attack, and the number of men whicli would be requisite to 
» ”A*laUe Annual RegbUr" 1802 (Qiararten p. 35). 
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garrison the fortifications, would neccssarilj’^ so much weaken 
their force, that it would certainly retard them, and might, 
perhaps, entirely prevent them from undertaking the siege of 
Pondicherry, which Boscawen was instructed to consider as 
the principal object of his command ” ^ It was determined 
to run on to the coast of Coromandel without delay. On 
June 27, Boscawen “sailed from the Mauritius, when the 
Dutch ships parted with the fleet, and steered for Batavia ” 

On July 29, 1748, Boscawen arrived at Fort St David, and 
Admiral Griffin resigned the command of Ins squadron to 
him, and a few days after proceeded witli a 60-gun ship and 
two frigates to Trmcomalee. 

“ The junction of these fleets,” wi'ites an English officer 
who had sailed vnth Boscawen from England, “ formed the 
greatest marine force belonging to any one European nation 
that had ever been seen in the Indian seas ; it consisted of 
more than thirty ships, of which thirteen were of the line. 
The English at Fort St David, and all the native powers 
attached to their cause, beheld this formidable armament with 
a joy proportioned to the success which was naturally looked 
for from its operations.” ^ 

Boscawen carried a commission from the King as General 
and Commander-m-Chief of the land forces employed m the 
expedition Strmger Lawrence was actively engaged in pre- 
parmg his men for the business of war, when they were called 
upon to undertake an arduous siege under a commander who, 
being a sailor, knew nothing whatever of soldiermg Bos- 
cawen’s object was to capture Pondicherry He regarded it 
in the same hght as an enemy’s fleet. He would go straight 
in and win He had not a moment to lose He must strike 
a decisive blow before the French called m theu ally the Rajah 
of Tanjore to their assistance As soon as his troops were 
landed, he dispatched three hne-of-battle ships and a sloop 
of war to Pondicherry m order to blockade the place by 
sea On August- 8 the army under his command began 

^ “Asiatic Annual Register,” 1802, p 36. 

* Onne, Vol I,p 100 “Asiatic Annual Register,” 1802, pp 36-7 
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their march But Chve must tell the story of the siege, in 
which he distinguished himself by his danng and obstinate 
determination His narrative, wluch is now put m print for 
the first time, is modest and distinct. 

If there be any Officers or Soldiers m India remaining 
of those who were at the Siege of Pondicherry, 12 or 18 years 
experience must have convmced them how very ignorant we 
were of the art of war m those days Some of the Engmeere 
were Masters of the Theory without the Practice, and those 
seemed wanting m resolution others there were who under 
stood neither yet were possessed of courage sufficient to 
have gone on with the undertaking if they had known how 
to go about it There was scarce an Officer who knew whether 
the EngmcOT were acting right or wrong till it was too late 
m the Season and we had lost too many men to begm an 
Approach again m another (sw) the dnty of the Kngmeer 
was m a great measure performed by the Office of Arttllery 
and they seemed to be the only people who knew something 
of what they were about during this memorable Siege 

We received advice eariy m the year 1747 that an Expe- 
dition was fitting out under the command of Admiral Bob 
cowen for the attack of Pondicherry In August the Admiral 
amved himself in the fiamur and was soon alter followed 
by the rest of the S<juadron and Transports. On board the 
Fleet were embarked 1200 Independants under the command 
of Major Mompesson As soon as the forces were disemborked 
and had refreshed themselves bang joined to the Company's 
troops, they consisted in Numbers as nearly as I can remember 
as follows : 1200 Independants, about 7 or 800 JIannes 750 
Company’s troops, Topaascs included two Companies of 
artillery (one was bclongmg to the King the other to the 
Company) and about 1100 Scapoys, or rather Peons in those 
days, for they knew little of Discipline and were of little Service 
m comparison to what thej are now 

The Regulars amounted to about 3000 men The In 
dependants were formed mto two Battalions commanded hj 
Majors Muir and Peppe, the Marines by the oldest Captain 
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the Company’s troops by Major Laurence, and the Train by 
Major Goodere ; the whole was commanded by Major Mom- 
pesson, under Adrmral Boscowen who was Commander-in- 
Chief by Sea and Land and had' the rank given him of Major 
General. 

‘‘ With this Force we began our March^ towards Pondi- 
cherry, and our first l\Iistake in my Opmion and one prmcipal 
cause of our miscarriage was the resolving to attack Ario- 
copang. Their little fortifications were not to be defended 
against Battermg Cannon or a bombardment, but was not 
to be taken by a Coup-de-mam, for it had a very good deep 
dry ditch full of Pittsell, a covered way, and Cavaliers in 
each of the Angles, and many other advantages which made 
it necessary to attack the place with heavy Cannon The 
Engineers were ordered to reconnoitre this fortification, and 
make their report to the General , their Report was that the 
Enemy had thrown up an Entrenchment and manned it a 
few Yards in front of the Place, and that this Entrenchment 
must be stormed first, and afterwards the Fort of Ariocopang 
might easily be taken Accordmgly a detachment of Marines, 
Independants, with part of the artillery under the direction 
of Major Goodere, were ordered upon this service. The troops 
marched up to the Entrenchment, as they thought it, at day- 
break, with great Spirits and resolution, but how great was 
their disappointment to find, instead of an Entrenchment full 
of Frenchmen, only a heap of rubbish consistmg of a few old 
bricks, and a Fortification (not to be taken by a coup-de-mam) 
fraught with all those advantages before described The 
Troops finding themselves exposed to a terrible fire of both 
Musketry and Cannon loaded with grape Shot, from the Walls, 
all within Pistol Shot, without a possibihty of doing any thmg, 
had no Choice left but that of smTend’nng or malang a pre- 
cipitate retreat They chose the latter, and we had near 180 
Gallant Men and officers killed and wounded to no manner 
of purpose ; 8 or 4 Officers were killed outright, and many 
desperately wounded, among the rest was Major Goodere 
who lost his leg, and soon after his life. On this Officer’s 
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expenence the General chiefly depended fop the Operations 
of the Siege This unfartnnate blundering Disaster affected 
the Spirits of the Troops m mch a manner that it was a long 
tame before they recovered themselves and I beheve never 
after entertained any great hope of Success ag&mst Pondi 
cherry 

Grown wise by fatal expenence, they began now to find 
It necessary to brmg on them some heavy Cannon for the 
reduction of the place The French finding us resolutely bent 
upon carrying this Point, very judiciously threw every Obstacle 
m our Way well knowing that by employing us at 8 miles 
distance from Pondicherry we lost both time and men, and 
should be nothing nearer to the taking the Place when Ano- 
copang should fall 

To the Northward and about the Fort ran a broad deep 
nver called Areacopang River On the banks of th« river 
the French erected a Battery of heavy Cannon to obstruct 
and enfilade our approaches to the Fort Our Engineerfs] 
erected a Counter Battery to this but with so httle judgment 
that when they come to ojocn it in the Mommg at day break, 
there was a thick wood between ours and that of the Enemy 
This blander must be owmg to their great caution m pecon 
nortnng As soon as the (listake was set to rights, the Bat 
tenes played upon one another to little purpose. An entrench 
ment was thrown up m front of this Bottery for its greater 
Security and a strong detachment posted there. It was 
usual for the French Seapoys to fire a few popping Shot at 
the distance of 4 or fiOO yards one of these random Shot 
happened to loll one of the Sailors in the Entrenchment 
this, added to the appearance of the French Troop of Ilorsc, 
struck the others ivith such o pnnick tliat they all abandoned 
the Entrenchments The Example of the Sailors was followed 
by oil the Military m spight of the Exhortations of their Ofllcers 
to the contrary this unaccountable panick was immediately 
observed by the Enemy and taken advantage of by them 
They advanced with some Seapoys and the Troop of Horse, 
took possession of the Entrenchments and afterwords pursued 
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the fugitives to the Battery, v'ho were there assembled in a 
confused Heap of at least 15 Deep ; ho-svever, in this confusion 
they fired upon the Horse, killed C or 7 of them, dropp’d the 
Horse of the Commanding Ofliccr, and took the Ofiiccr Prisoner. 
This obliged the French to turn tail, and thus ended this 
curious Exploit If our loss had onlj’’ ended here, it had been 
nothing, [but] this Action was rendered truly unfortunate by 
the Loss of jMajor Laurence, who commanded the Entrench- 
ment that day, and sooner than follow the Troojis in their 
ignommious flight, chose rather to be killed or taken Prisoner, 
as did Captn. Bruce, a very gallant Officer ” ^ 

In announcing this incident to the Court of Directors, and ' 
how “very unfortunately our biave IMajor [was] made prisoner,” 
the Governor and Council of Fort St. David state, “ We have 
since received a letter from the Major, who says he received 
no hurt in the action, and that they meet with extream good 
treatment.” - In their next letter mention is made of their 
attempt to exchange him. But Dupleix was “ very ready to 
. exchange all but Major LavTance, as he is pretty well acquainted 
with the use that gentleman is of to us , but as the General 
has returned him for answer that unless he is exchanged none 
of the rest shall, but be sent to Europe, we hope that may 
have an effect upon him, and induce him to favour us with 
the Major again ” ^ But Dupleix was too wise to favour 
them with the major again, and it was owing to his absence 
and Boscawen’s want of knowledge of the art of war that 
the siege proved so disastrous a failure 

Clive proceeds to relate how an accident caused the French 
to blow up the fort at Ai'iancopang — 

“ Our operations before Areocopang went on very slowly, 
and no appearance of its being reduced, when, very fortunately 
for us, the French Battery by some accident blew up and 
with it the whole Guard, consisting of 100 Europeans This 
had_such an Effect that the Enemy to our great Joy and 

^ Orme MSS, India, I , pp 111-20 Siege of Pondicherry, 1748, by Lord 
Clive 

® Dispatch from Fort St David, September 2, 1748 (Madras Records) 

® Dispatch from Fort St David, October 17, 1748 (Madras Records) 
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surpme blew up the Fort of Arcacopaug themselves the same 
day, and abandoned it, which we took possession of. In the 
Undertaking we lost a fortnight of time, which was irrecover 
able, and a great many brave Officers and Men m my Opmion 
to no purpose, for there was not the least necessity for attack 
mg this place being 8 miles from Pondicherry we had only 
to avoid it, and the Enemy as soon as they had seen us marcli 
ing between them and Pondicherry would immediately have 
abandoned it, or if they had not, a Detachment of 200 Men 
whfle we were forming the Siege, would have kept open our 
Commuiucation with Fort SL David and kept the Enemy 
withm the Fort, for it was not capable of holding above 100 
men, neither did the Garrison ever consist of more. 

Areacopang being taken we began our march for Pondi 
cherry with great Caution and circumspeotion and encamped 
on the heights about 2 miles from the town and took possession 
of Mr Dupleuds House and Garden end the Village of Wol 
gary which consisted of houses built by the French like our 
Mount houses In this Camp we were reinforced with IZOO 
Sailors from the Ships under the Command of Captn Lloyd 
and about 150 Dutch from Negapatam. 

The same Evemng a strong detachment was sent to possess 
themselves of the French bounds, which was effected with 
little or no opposition but so prevnilmg was the panick amongst 
the Men that in the night time the advanced Sentries were 
constantly firing without seeing any body and very often at 
one another this kept the whole detachment in continual 
alarm the whole night, and I om persuaded the appearance of 
60 of the Enemy would have put us all to flight, 

Havmg made some preparations for the Siege we began 
it by opening of groimd at the distance of about 1500 Yards 
m the night time we threw up one Trench in front which 
contamed 100 Men, and another m the rear wliich we called 
the Grand Trench, containing 300 men TIicsc Trenches wore 
neither of them complcated bemg without Epaulements, and 
the lesser Trench hod many Halts m front at the distance of 
about 10 j^ords which we could not level or destroy in the 
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day time without being exposed to the fire from the Town. 
At about one o’clock we could perceive the Enemy advancmg 
with a large 'body of men and field-pieces to drive us out of 
the Trenches , notice was immediately sent to the General, 
but before Succours came the sally was decided Paradis 
who commanded, ordered the French Grenadier Company and 
some Seapoys to attack the lesser Trench, whilst he with the 
mam Body advanced to attack the large one Fortunately for 
us, whilst he was advancmg with his Field pieces to enfilade 
the Grand Trench, he was mortally wounded m the head by 
a Random Shot ; this put an end to the Design, and the 
Detachment retreated back to the Town unobserved by the 
French Grenadier Company and Seapoys, who according to 
Orders attacked the Front Trench, where Captn. Brown, 
who commanded, was mortally wounded, and his Platoon 
fled and abandoned the Trenches, as did the Platoon belonging 
to Ensign Greenville, so that there remamed only one Platoon 
consisting of about 80 Men belongmg to the Independants, 
with Ensign Chve The French Grenadier Company could 
approach imder cover of the huts withm 10 yards of the Trench, 
which they did, and fired upon the Men m the Trenches for 
about 8 or 4 Minutes, when they attempted to force the Trench, 
but were received with such a heavy fire from Ensign Chve’s 
Platoon that they immediately went to the right about. In 
this Affau Captam Le Roche and 27 French were killed upon 
the Spot ; of Ensign Chve’s Platoon, 8 Men were shot through 
the head ” i 

An Enghsh officer who was present at the siege remarks in 
his journal that Chve on this occasion “ by his gallant conduct 
gave the first prognostic of that high mihtary spuit which was 
the spring of his future actions ” ^ But the valour of veterans 
instead of the rawest of recruits would not have counteracted 
the extraordmary series of blimders made by those who guided 
the operations. Chve criticises them with clear touch : ® 

1 Orme MSS India, Vol I, pp 115-17 

s “ Asiatic Annual Register,” 1802, p 40 

=> Orme MSS India, Vol I , pp 117-20 
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‘ The disappointment of the Enemy m this Sally together 
with the loss of Paradis dispirited the Garrison m such a 
mann er that it was some time before they recovered them 
selves. In the mean tame we continued carrying on our 
approaches, very ignorantly and very slowly a Battery of 8 
Pieces of Cannon was erected by the Tram at the distance of 
about 1200 Yards, to cover onr Trenches and check the Enemy 
in their future Sallies but they never made another upon 
onr Trenched tho they had many Opportnmties given them 
from the heavy Rams which had fallen m the Night time and 
destroyed all onr Ammunition 

After some Weeks hard labour we carried on our 
Approaches to the distance of about 8fH) yards tho theEngmeer 
assured the General we were wi thin 500 yards Here we began 
to erect onr Battenes in Breach, and here m fact we were 
much too far from even defltro 5 nng the Defences after several 
days Labour we finished one Battery of Eight 24-Potmders 
and one of four 24*Poxmdera, besides one or two Uortar Bat 
teries. From these Batteries we began to play upon the 
Town, and attempted to make a Breach m the Courtom at the 
distance of 850 yards, without even destroying the least of 
the Enemies Defences, In this useless work we contmued for 
several days, one hfltf of our Cannon dismounted, and our 
Battenes tom to Pieces every day by the superior fire of the 
Enemy In short, the Enemy increased their fire every day 
and ours diminished every day, until at last the Enemy had 
87 Pieces of heavy Cannon playing upon our Batteries, and 
we not more than 6 or 6 upon theirs To have seen a Plan of 
this Siege an Expenenced Ofllccr would have thought the 
Besiegers were the Besi^ed so much were we beset bj the 
Enemies Battenes without the Walls of the Town 

** In short the General finding he had been deceived bj 
the Engineers, and that the Monsoon was too far advanced 
to rnfttp; an Attempt m another Place, came to a resolution 
of withdrawing the Cannon burning the Battenes, and raising 
the Siege, which he accordingly put in Execution without any 
Opposition from the Enemy and amved at St, Da\nds af^cr 
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having first destroyed the fortifications of Ai’eacopang In 
this expedition we lost between 5 and 600 Men by Death and 
Sickness 

“ During the Siege we had several skirmishes to the North- 
ward of the To^vn, in escorting our military Stores, in most 
of which we were unsuccessful, particularly in one when they 
sallied from the Town, defeated the Escort, and took two of 
our 24-Pounders, Transports and all, and carried them in 
Triumph to Pondicherry before our Forces who were in the 
Trenches A Detachment from the Camp was sent to inter- 
cept them, but they met with so warm a fire from the Enemy, 
who lay concealed m a Wood, that they were obhdged to 
retire with considerable loss 

“ Reasons without number may be assigned for our ill 
Success against Pondicherry. In the first place, the Engineers 
made a very injudicious choice, for they pitched upon a Spot 
of ground fraught with every disadvantage which could attend 
a Siege ; by bemg to the Westward we could receive no advan- 
tage from our ships, but were obhdged to send strong Parties 
every day the distance of 7 IVIiles to Escort all our military 
Stores, while the French had not half that Distance to march 
to intercept them Our communication with the Sea and 
with the Ships was by this means eontinually interrupted, and 
our Numbers for the attack of the Place greatly lessened by 
"the men which were constantly employed upon this service. 
I need not represent the many ill consequences besides the 
loss of time which must attend transporting such an infinite 
quantity of Stores 7 Miles. Had we opened ground to the 
Northward, or even to the Southward, all these Inconveniences 
had been avoided, all our Stores would have been at hand 
and could have been landed and made use of m half the time, 
several hundreds of Men could have been spared for the Siege 
which were employed to guard the Stores, besides the ground 
where we earned on our approaches was so low in itself that 
the Trenches were quickly filled with water, and by the time 
we had finished our Batteries the French let out such a quan- 
tity of pent-up Water from the Paddy Field that a great part 
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of the ground between the FYont of our Batteries and the Town 
was overflowed, so that it was impossible for us to carry on 
our approaches any further in tliat Place. 

We ought to have encamped on the Northwest of the 
Town, and opened ground, if possible, withm 6 or 700 yards 
of the Walls. Our first Batteries should have been so con 
stnicted as to have rumed all the Defences which could have 
annoyed our Batteries or have obstructed the carrying on of 
our approaches The Defences once destroyed, we might have 
continued our approaches to withm S or 800 yards, where 
we might (as there was no Glacis) have erected other Battenes 
for Battering m Breach, [and] durmg th»« time have advanced 
near enough to fill the Ditch then it would have been soon 
decided whether the Place could be taken or not. None of 
these Steps were taken by us for which reason we could not 
have succeeded, without the Enemy more ignorant than our- 
selves, had been frightened mto a Surrender at our appearance. 
It u esteemed next to impossible to master a place till the 
fire of the Besiegers becomes superior to the fire of the 
Besi^ed the contrary being our case, we could not suc- 
ceed, and this the Engmeer os weD as every Officer ought 
to have known if they hod known ought of the Matter 
Brohier who saw the French return informed me the Gar 
nson of Pondicherry consisted of about 1400 Europeans and 
IflOO Blacks. 

Clrve 8 estimate of the loss sustained by the English at 
the siege of Pondicherry does not taDy with the figures given 
by an English officer He writes * 

On a re>Iew of the anny It w*i found that daring the siege 
there bad perished In action and by slckneM 757 soldlen forty 
three artlUery men, and 265 seamen In all 1065 Europeans of 
the sepoys very few were klDed for they had only been employed 
to guard the skirts of the camp and being altogether undisdpUned 
generally took flight at the approach of danger The French garri 
son commanded by Duplelx (a man justly distinguished for his 
spirit and sagacity) consisted of 1800 Europeons and 3000 sepoys 
of which 200 Europeans and about fifty sepoys were killed 

» «Asl*Ue Annual BegliteT 1802, pp. 41-2. 
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Among those killed on the English side was John Hally- 
burton, who had specially devoted himself to converting the 
peons mto disciplined soldiers. But he did not fall in fair 
fight The Governor and Council vTote to the Court : 

“ We have also been so unfortunate as to loose Mr. John Hally- 
burton to whom, as we before acquainted your Honours, we had 
given a Comimssion to be Lieutenant of the Troop of Horse, and 
of which he was very deservmg, for he took mfinite trouble in dis- 
ciphmng the Troop and shewed himself very active m the field It 
was by one of our own Sepoys that he had the misfortune to be killed, 
who shot him upon his reprimandmg him for some offence, of which 
the poor Gentleman died the next day, And the ViUam did not hve 
so long, for his Comrades that stood by him cut him to picess (sic) 
immediately ” ^ 

The defence of Pondicherry reflects equal honour on the 
courage of the garrison and on the conduct of their governor 
When Paradis was mortally wounded the details of the defence 
fell entirely on Dupleix. Then, as he wrote, the study of 
mathematics and especially of fortification, which his father 
had impressed upon him, became of great assistance to him. 
He showed his skill in strengthening the weak places and m 
repairmg the ravages to the works Every day, regardless of 
the fire from the trenches, Dupleix, accompanied by lus wife, 
walked on the summit of the ramparts giving orders to the 
officers and encouraging the French soldiers by his presence 
Macaulay states ^ that Dupleix “was not quahfied to direct 
in person military operations He had not been bred a soldier, 
and had no inchnation to become one. His enemies accused 
him of personal cowardice ; and he defended himself in a stram 
worthy of Captam Bobadil. He kept away from shot, he 
said, because silence and tranqmlhty were propitious to his 
genius, and he found it difficult to pursue his meditations 
amidst the noise of fire-arms ” The basis for the statement 
app^s to be a note in IMiU’s “ History,” which states : 

“The memoir drawn up by the French East India Company, in 
answer to Dupleix, alleges more than once that Dupleix was defective 
m personal courage ; and says he apologized for the care with which 

^ Dispatch from Fort St. David, September 2, 1748 (Madras Records). 

• “ Essay on Clive ” (“ Essays,” Vol III., p 135) 
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he kept at a distance from shot, by acknoTvledging qne le bruit des 
annei mspendolt ses reflexion*, et qne le calm© leul convenolt A ion 
ginle, » 

The memoir drawn np by the French East India Com 
pany is merely the testunony of the Company which as 
Mill him self states, ruined m the space of a few years the 
only emment men she had placed at the head of her affairs 
in India — Labonrdonnais Dapleix and LalJy ' On ilonday 
September 10 Ran^ Pillai write* * 

Thli morning at hall past seven o dock whfle the Governor was 
Inspecting the battery on the eea shore a bomb fell near him 
thanks to God, It did not bant but burled Itself In the earth The 
Governor Immediately returned to the citadel 

Dupleir was forty four years of age when he married the 
widow of M. Vmcens an mtimate friend who had been his col 
league m the Pondicherry CounciL Her father was a French 
man by name Albert, who had passed his life m India, and 
her mother was Elizabeth de Castro the daughter of Thomas 
Lopes de Castro, who had roamed a native woman.* As the 
wife of Vmcens, Blme. Dupleiz had been distinguished for her 
beauty her ready wit and her keen interest in affairs She was 
the mother of eleven children fire of whom were alrve when 
she was left a widow Dapleix invited her to come to Bengal 
in order that he might act os guardian to the children of his old 
friend, and he took the most effectual step for carrymg out his 
mtenbon. He married their mother on Apnl 17, 174-1 the 
year he was appomted Governor of Pondicherry The following 
year was bom the only child of the mamsge — a son who died 
the day of his bnth, October 10 1742 Hanga Pillai writes i * 

I Mm “Hhtory of BrlUrii India (IMO),** ^el. IIL, p. 83. 

* Set VloKm Let Fnccalf dam riodo.** p. 3ia 

•The graDdmolher oi Blnte Daplebi WM « naUve woman (•« below).— 
Engine Ovenin Dnplelx d apris dee Docoments InidlU. 

Tliamae Lopce de Cmtro ^ a tniUve 

Jaequrt-Thcodore Albert * ElUubeUi llo*e de C. 

Doplrtx ■■ Jeanne M. Vlncen* 

(mL) IJ ebUdren 

• Ranga PlUaJ s Dlir> ” ^ol. L, p 201 
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" About half past 12 this afternoon, the Governor, M Dupleix, 
■was blessed -witli a son As soon as he was born, each ship m the 
roads fired a salute of twenty-one guns and the church bells rang 
peals for half an Indian hour But the life of the infant was lunited 
to this period, and bis soul then retired to the feet of God ” 

]\Ime Dupleix was well qualified to be the consort of Dupleix 
She was endowed, as Stringer La'wrence states, “ •with as much 
spirit, art and pride as himself ” Born and educated in Pondi- 
cherry, she was well skilled m the vernacular languages and 
conducted her husband’s negotiations mth the native prmces. 
She had Eastern blood m her vems and was Oriental m her 
tastes and feelings Ranga PiUai lays bare her political 
machmations, her monej'^-lendmg transactions, her bribery, 
her corruption Durmg the siege, however, she proved her- 
self to be a woman of -vnile energy and determination. She 
not only encouraged by her firm attitude the French ladies, 
whose privations she shared, but revived the drooping cour- 
age of the native mhabitants. She took an important part 
in the councils of the defence It was she who pointed out 
to Dupleix and Paradis, while they were on the summit of a 
bastion, the plan of the sortie which cost Paradis his life. 
Fifteen days later she ordered, on her o'wn authority, a com- 
pany of sepoys and peons to make a sortie A^ an active 
instrument in the defence, to her must be given "with good 
reason some of the credit for its complete success. Dupleix 
and the French garrison had every right to be proud of their 
■victory, and the day the siege was raised was a day of joy 
So ended the first siege of Pondicherry. The failure to 
reduce the city gave Clive, a yoimg subaltern, his first msight 
into the practical difiSculties of war. He had seen m the 
trenches how easily pamcs may be generated, he had marked 
the fatal weakness inherent m half-tramed troops and he had 
realised the advantage of a vigorous attack He had learnt 
the value of war as a school of character. “ Few men,” says 
Wolfe, to whom Chve may be aptly compared, “ are acquamted 
■with the degrees of their own courage tiU danger has proved 
them ” Danger had pioved that Chve possessed m the highest 
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degree physical courage and at cntical moments self-control 
absolute and judgment clear and prompL That a young 
lad, who had recently been a civilian should display these 
high mflitary quahties aroused thfc envy of some of his com 
rades Mahcious anecdotes were spread as they always wiU 
be spread about anyone who raises himself m a slight degree 
above his fellows They reached the ears of Chve he traced 
them to their chief source and took decisive action At a 
Consultation, held February 28 1749 * at which Charles 
Floyer President and Governor, and six Councillors, including 
Stringer Lawrence, were present, the following letter from 
Robert Chve was read — 

To — ^Thk Hon ble Chaht.es Flotkb Esq Prtaidenl & GcKmoar 
<t" Connell of Fort St DarleL 

Hok'bi.b Sir & Sraa — I have been Inionned that the Reverend 
Mr Fordyce some days ego preferred a Complaint against me to 
your Honour &•* this therefore Is to request that your Honour 
A* win be pleased to examine Into the Cause of the S^d Complaint 
for the JusUhcatlon of 

Your most obedt humble Servant, 

Signed Robert Cuts. 

Fort 

2Sth Februarv 1748-9 

The Secretary was ordered to Summons the Reverend Mr 
Fordyce to attend on Friday next at 9 o Clock m the Forenoon, 
when its agreed to hold a Consultation to exauune mto this 
Affair and that he brings with him such Persons as he thinks 
necessary to prove what ho has to Alledge against Mr Clive 
who IS also ordered to give his attendance at that time.* On 
Friday March 8 the Council ogam met, and the following 
letter from the Reverend BIr Fordyce was read — 

To— Tnn Hon ble Charles Floyer, Esqil President <t Gopemonf of 
Fori SL Dcvld Connell 

Sir*, — I ha\T received BIr BourchJer’s Letter of yesterday's 
data signifying your direction that I should attend yon next Friday 
to prove my AlkgaUon against BIr Robert CUve for Assaulting me 
and In answer thereto I beg leave to acquaint you that It never 
was nor Is my Intention to glA-e yon any trouble In that affair having 

» « ComulUUotti St Fort St Ds\-td 17^0 (llsdrai Ilecord*). 
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onlv mcnlloiu’d il to flic Goxornom :iinl Mnjor J.awmnrc, ns I llicn 
tliouglil nnd do no^\ Itinl lluor KnoxMnfj of it might In* soniowlmt 
Coiiducho lo ftwour n fnrlljcr Pro‘<ocution of Mr {.live nnd his nccom- 
plicc*:, since I npj)n'Iiond tlicn' is not n projn’r Court of Judientnre 
in liicse parts, ^\ll^reln to lr> it, nnd ns 1 conccl\e Ihnl no part of the 
Ln^^s of England can justifv Mr Hohert Clive or any other person 
m nssnnlting a Laick mucli less a ClergMiinn. IJo\\e\cr ns it is 
>onr orders I shall attend al the Appointed 'lime, \sho nni ^^Ith 
Respect, Sirs, 

^ou^ most obedient most 
Ilumlilc Servant. 

Signed Euan Fonn-icn 

Ci/DDALonr, 

1st March 17'iS-9 

Mr. Fordyce being I lien called before llic Board, he handed 
to the Sccrclnrj'^ a paper forbidding 

“this Cause lo he heard or tr 3 ’’d Directly or Indirectly before the 
Honourable The Govornour and Conned of Fort St David for special 
reasons I need not name they being ^\clI known " 

After the protest ^vas rend, 

‘"Tlic Board having directed it to be enter’d nnd an alleslcd Copy 
lo be dclncrcd lo Mr rordjtc, then asked him if he disputed llicir 
Authority, to winch he gave them no direct answer, IniL being ask’d 
the same a second time, he rudely replied he would answ'cr no Ques- 
tions, and so left the room abruptly, which so extraordinary Be- 
ha\aour being taken into consideration, llic Gentlemen arc Unani- 
mously of Opinion, that as it is Evident he disputes tlieir Authority, 
and for his Insolent Behaviour, he is no longer worthj’' to be cnler- 
tained in the Service of the Hon’hlc Company, from wdiich Its 
agreed he he dismiss’d and the Secretary is ordered lo acquaint 
him therewith, and that his allow'anccs will cease from this day ” 

The Board then 

“ directed Mr Clive lo be call'd in, as also klessrs Dalton and Worth, 

- whom Mr Fordyce in his protest accuses of being his accomplices, 
and the said protest bemg read to them, Mr Clive is desired to 
acquaint the Board with the particulars of the Affair, when he rephed 
as follows — 

“ 'That being at Dinner with Messrs Dalton Worth on or about 
the 16th day of February at BandipoUam, they told him Mr For- 
dyce had said to a Gentleman m publick Compy that he was a Scoun- 
drel and a Coward, and that he had shook his Cane over him m the 
presence of Mr Levy Moses. Mr Clive further says that some time 
G 
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before this he had been inform d by Caph Cope that Mr Fordyce 
did In Conversation -with him threaten to break every Bone in his 
Skin and he says that these repeated abuses so Irritated hhn that 
he could not forbear on meeting Mr Fordyce in Cuddalore to reproach 
him -with his Behaviour -which ho told Mm was so Injurious he could 
bear It no longer and therefore struck him two or three times -with 
his Cane which at last Mr Fordyce returned and then clos’d In 
with hhn but that they were presently parted by Captain Lucas 
who happen to be by Mr CUve further observes that he Is not 
the only person who has been abus d and Calumniated by Mr For 
dyce who had also aspers d the Qiaracler of Mr Joseph Fowke 
by saying he was a daric designing VnJafai that he would silt hli 
Nose the first time he met him and that he bad knock'd him under 
the Table at the Govemours He further says Mr Fordyce had 
told Capt. Dalton at Mr Belscbes’s that If every body would dis- 
course the Govemour In the manner he had done. It would alter 
afialrs greatly and that he bad talk'd to him till he made hhn quake 
or shake In his Shoes or words to that ellecL Mr Qlve also says 
Mr Lindsay told hhn be had heard Mr Fordyce say that Mr Bulkley 
was a Scoundrel and a Coward, and that he had shook his Cano at 
hhn as he had done at Mr Qlve Mr Qlve further says be threaten d 
to thrash 3fr Boachler and that bo had declar'd to several people, 
be had taken away Gentlemens Swords before now and would 
puH off his Canonicals at any time to do btmself Justice ond lastly 
Mr Clive says Mr Lennox told hhn thhl Mr Fordyce was generally 
shunn d &. detested both at St, Helena and the West Coast on account 
of his medllngDlspoalUon w* render’d him disagreeable and obnoxious 
to every one 

Signed Rodkht Cltvi:. 

The Governor in CoupcJ in their dispatch referring to 
this matter -wrote on November 22 1740 

A complaint having been brou^it before ut by Mr Francis 
Fordyce for an Assault that was made on hhn by Mr Robert CUve 
due Knqntry was made by as Into the some. In the Course of which 
It appearing that Mr Fordyce had given great Provocation for such 
Proceeding by ha-ving frequently scandallred his Characlcr In a 
most unsufferahle manner and being further acquainted that bo 
had at several times taken great Llhertj'i In his Convereation in 
making use of many unbecoming Reflections on the President and 
all the Members of the Board in Consequence of this his Aggressions 
and Disrespect together -with the many Instances we have had of 
his Insolent and Medllng dlspoilllon. We came to a Resolution of 
suspending him your Honours Service And besides the reasons already 
given for our so doing We might stin odd that He was In General 
remark'd to be extreomly NegUgcnl and remiss In the serernl Dulles 
of his Functions parlicoloriy in the Burial of the Soldiers and Seamen 
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which part of his Office he scarce ever attended, notwithstanding he 
had been twee or thrice Rebuk’d by the President for not doing, 
and which neglect had at length began to Create great Discontent 
in our Military We therefore presume that upon a due considera- 
tion of all these Circumstances, 3mur honours will concur wth us 
in the measures We have talcen herein In which dependance we 
shall only add, as It is not to be doubted but Mr. Fordyce will set 
forth his o\Yn Story to your Honours, and least the same should be 
to Mr Clive’s Prejudice, We think it not improper to assure you 
that he is Generally Esteem’d a very quiet Person, and no ways 
guilty of Disturbances ” ^ 

Mill, in his sketch of Clive, states “ His turbulence, 
though he was not ill-natured, engaged him in quarrels with his 
equals ” ^ It appears, however, according to the evidence of his 
superiors who were in constant contact with him, that he 
“ was generally esteemed a very quiet person and no ways 
guilty of disturbances ” Clive was stern and imperious, but 
“ turbulent ” is the last word that ivith justice could be apphed 
to him. No man had a greater love of order and of discipline 

Dupleix “ sent letters to all the princes of Coromandel, and 
even to the great Mogul himself, acquamtmg them that he 
had repulsed the most forimdable attack that had ever been 
made m India ; and he received from them the highest com- 
phments on his own prowess and on the military character 
of his nation . this indeed was now regarded throughout 
Indostan as greatly superior to that of the English ” ® Dupleix 
at once determmed to act on the offensive He was busy 
makmg preparations for another attack on Fort St. David 
when an official mtimation from Paris reached him, which 
disconcerted for the moment his plan of expellmg the English 
from Southern India and convertmg the Deccan into a French 
dependency — a cessation of arms between Great Britam and 
France had been proclaimed m the precedmg April 

^ The foregoing papers were discovered by me in the Madras Archives and 
a brief extract given from them in a Memorandum prmted in 1890 No men- 
tion of this quarrpl is made by biographers or historians It is, however, possible 
that the account of a fracas between Give and an officer given in the “ Bio- 
graphia Bntannica" is a distorted version of this affair 

®Mill “History of British India,” Vol IV, p 116 

® Orme, Vol I , p 110 
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1748-0 THE TANJOEE ETPEDITIOK 

In December 1748 hostilities ceased between the Engbsh 
and French m India, A few months later however cwcum 
stances occurred which led to Clive being agam employed 
on active service. South of Cnddalore, separated from it by 
the River Coleroon^ hes the provmce of Tanjore, which ex 
tends seventy miles along the sea and s ixty inland.^ It is 
not what Burke called it, the roost exquisite spot on earth 
but its anaent reservoirs and canals have so husbanded its 
many streams and fructified the whole coimtry that it has 
become a well watered garden, vying m fertility with the 
ddta of the Nile, Two or three years after the English had 
obtained their first settlement at Bladras, Sbahaj 4 the father 
of Shivaji the founder of the great Blahrotta Confederacy 
was appointed by the mdependent Mohammedan kmg of 
Bejfipur to administer his possessions m the Carnatic. It 
was the Mohammedan custom to bestow on men for distin 
giushed service to the Crown a jaghire (yogfr) or hereditary 
assignment of land and of its rent as an aimuit> and a large 
temtory which mcluded part of Blysorc was conferred on 
Shahaji as a jaghirc. He introduced into his new domain 
a large number of Blahratts Brahmans for establishing a 
new system of revenue admimstralion and for suppressmg 
the universal anarchy which prevailed From that day the 
Mahratta Brahman has played an important part in the 
politics and administration of Southern Indm His influence 
at the time for evil or for good was great. Shabaji s aim 
was to establish an mdependent Mahmlta Kingdom in 

* The pmenl CeIketor«le o! Tsajwe. 

U 
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Southern India But it was his son Venkoji (or Eccojee), half 
brother of Shivaji, who carried out his design 

About 1675 the Naicks or Hindu Rajahs of Tanjore and 
Trichinopoly, according to the normal course of thmgs m 
India, began to wage war one agamst another. The Rajah 
of Tanjore, bemg hard pressed by the superior force of his 
neighbour, sent envoys to the kmg of Bejapur to sohcit pro- 
tection and aid for his vassal The monarch sent two Moham- 
medan agents with an order addressed to Venkoji at Banga- 
lore, directing him to march for the relief of Tanjore Venkoji 
set forth on the expedition, and having raised the siege of 
Tanjore, “ made the customary demand of the expenses of 
the expedition ; the account of which, as usual, doubled the 
actual amount ” ^ This the Tanjore Rajah was unable or 
unwillmg to satisfy. 

It was Shahaji, the grandson of the founder of the Mahratta 
dynasty of Tanjore, who, not long after the return of the 
troops from Pondicherry, asked the Government of Cudda- 
lore to assist him in regammg the Tanjore throne from which 
he had been expelled by his natural brother Pratap Singh. 
Pratap Singh had before and during the siege of Pondicherry 
proved himself to be an active ally of the French and an active 
enemy to the English Boscawen was burning to punish him 
and wipe out the disgi'ace of the failure of the siege of Pondi- 
cherry. He was a usurper The cause of Shahaji seemed 
j'ust, and it was asserted with great confidence that he 
should no sooner appear m the kingdom, supported even by 
a moderate force, than his standard would be joined by 
numbers, and his title acknowledged by thousands It was 
stipulated that he would give the Company the Fort of Devi- 
cotah at the mouth of the River Coleroon. 

“ The Fort of Devi-Colah is,” says Orme, “ situated in a populous 
country, in which manufactures of Iinnen proper for the company’s 
trade are fabricated , and the territory in its neighbourhood is llic 
most fertile part of the coast of Coromandel On this coast, from 
Masiibpalnam to Cape Comorin, there is no port capable of recemng 

* ^\^lks• " Historical Skelciics of the South of India in an attempt to trace 
the Hislorj of M\soor,” Vol I , p 79 (cd 1810) 
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a ship ol 300 tons burden 'which defect subjects the navigation of 
these parts to great rlsques at particular seasons The mouth of 
the river Coleroon, near Devl-Cotah Is Indeed generally obstructed 
by sands, but the channel 'wltbln the bar Is deep enough to receive 
ships of the largest burden and It was thnn gb t that the bar Itself 
might with some labour and expence be removed if this should he 
effected the coast of Coromandel would be no longer without a 
harbour and the greatest advantages would accrue to the European 
nation which should obtain the exclusive possession of It. ' 

Shahflji also agreed to pay all the expenses of the 
paign. The Gorvernor and CouncQ of Fort St. David accepted 
these terms, and m the early days of April, 1749 they sent 
a small force under the command of Captam Cope to replace 
him on the throne of Tanjore. 

Clive, who had been appomted on March 1 1749 to be 
Lieutenant of a Company of Fcxit m the Hononrable Com 
pany s Service at Fort SL David, took part m our first frontier 
expedition as the commander of s company The story of 
this fruitless expedition is told m a memonmdnm which 
Chve ■wrote for Orme • 

Early Id the beginning of the year 1749 a young man 'who had 
resided some time at Fort St David under the HuglUh pnttetion 
asserted that he was the lawful heir to the Crown of Tanjore, and 
accompanied this assertion ■with a very probable story which being 
laid before Admiral Boscawen and Governor Floyer they resolved 
to support him with a military force to recover hli H^t, and accord 
Ingly In the month of Klarch 4 Companies of Europeans a detach 
ment of Artillery with 4 Add pieces some cohoms and 1000 sepoys 
were ordered upon this service under the command ot Captain Cope 
The young Pretender accompanied this little army with great pro- 
mises that as soon as it entered the Tanjore Country It would be 
Joined by great numbers and his Right to the Throne acknowledged 
by thousands The forces being encamped on the bonks of Porto 
Novo River about 12 mfles Inland of that Town, we ■were overtaken 
with such a dreadful Storm which began at about 8 o Qock In the 
Evening and continued till 4 o dock the next morning, as entirely 
disconcerted the expedition for some days The tents ■were all blown 
to rags manj of the TumbrIUs were overset by the violence of the 
storm and the mmiary stores In general much damaged this obliged 
the Commanding OfDcer to make the best of bis way with the Troops 
to Porto Novo To remember (s/e) the ravages of the storm at this 

Onue VoL L p tIC, 

* Onae MSS. lodta \oL I., pp. 319 cff 
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place we received the melancholy News of the loss of the Namur, 
Pembroke, and Apollo A few days havmg put the army in con- 
dition, it resumed its march for Tanjore, passed Chellambrum, and 
arrived on the Banlcs of the Calderoon, where the Commanding 
OflBcer encamped and entrenched waitmg for InteUigence from the 
opposite shore, which not being satisfactory, and there not being 
the least appearance of our bemg joined by any of the forces on the 
opposite shore, numbers of which we saw constantly in motion on 
the banks of the river, the Commandmg Officer did not think himself 
strong enough, and wrote for another reinforcement which was 
accordmgly sent him Being jomed by this reinforcement we crossed 
the River m sight of the Enemy without much opposition ; the 
object of this first Expedition was the taking of the Fort of Devi 
Cotah, m order to make it a Place of Arms for carrying on our future 
designs against the Capital of Tanjore As we entered further mto 
the Country our difficulties seemed to increase, the Country became 
very woody and the Enemy annoyed us very much from the Bushes ; 
the Enemy’s army now appeared in full view in our Rear and Flank 
upon the Plams, being very numerous , this being our first Expedi- 
tion the Men and Officers were a httle staggered at the appearance 
of so great an Army , however, the brisk firmg of our field Pieces 
kept them at some distance and gave us time to recover that con- 
fusion which we were throvm in by our situation We then changed 
our situation and drew up on the Banks of the river , our flanks 
were covered by our Field pieces and our Rear by the river The 
Commanding Officer then held a Council of War whether to proceed 
or wait for better advice, when he received orders from Mr Boscawen 
to continue his march and attempt the Fort of Dave Cotali, let what 
would be the Consequence Fortunately for us we discovered a Road 
by the river side which at the same [time] that it covered our left 
flank disengaged us from a very close and woody Country through 
which we must have marched 10 or 12 miles back, frightened and 
harrassed most of the way We met little or no interruption on this 
road and encamped near a Pagoda at the distance of about a mile 
from Dave Cotah Here we expected to have licard of the ships 
with more forces and military stores, in order for the attack of the 
Fort, but such was the singularity of our condition, and so totally 
ignorant were we of the Country, that vc could not receive the least 
intelligence of them or thej’^ of us, altho Ihej^ A\erc at Anchor near 
the mouth of the river at the distance of about 4 miles from us Wc 
had not three days Provisions with us, all supplies by land being cut 
olT by the Enemy, and by sea wc could not receive .any for the Reasons 
recited above • our Artillery were only Field pieces, so that ve could 
only try the ElTcct of a few Cohorn Shells, A\bicb vc threw into the 
Fort all night, ^^hIch had no manner of Efifect It was proposed to 
ad\ancc the field Pieces and endeavour to hatter the Gates, hut this 
was disapproved of by the Commanding Officer as attended with 
loo much lisipie, and two da\s after wc came heforc the place the 
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for the Enemy'a trench was not at the distance of more than 50 
yards and he yr&s fired upon the whole time As soon as he had 
formed his Platoon and the Sepoys who were to inpport him and 
cover his Rear had begun to pass the Nnllah he marched up briskly 
close upon one of the flanks of the Intrenchments and ordered the 
front ranks to kneel In order to give his fire but before he conld 
effect this a body of the enemies Cavalry having turned the comer 
and the SejHjyi not doing their dnty In covering his Rear all his 
platoon^ excepting 3 or 4 men In front were In an Instant cut to 
pieces by the Horse Ueut, CUve was jnst upon the point of fall 
ing a Sacrifice to one of the Horsemen, who bad his sword uplifted 
to cut him down, which he avoided by slipping on one side and 
seeing himself abandoned by the Sepoys and all his platoon cnt off 
he bad nothing for It but fiJght to the Nnllah where he found the 
rest of th6 forces drawn up waiting the Event of his attack of the 
trenches Upon this disaster a Platoon of Grenadiers were ordered 
to attack the trenches snpported by the whole anny, and the men 
being tecondcd the trenches were easily carried the breach was 
then mounted, and no resistance made the Fort being abandoned. 
In marching to the breach, a body of Cavalry attempted to make a 
Charge but were received with so warm a fire by 1 or 3 Platoons 
that they were obliged to retire with very considerable loss 

As soon as we were in possession of the Ramparts we could 
perceive the Enemy's anny retreating over the pl^i which was 
very nomeroos being not less than 15 or 20 000 men but their chief 
strength being Cavalry they did not chose to shut themselves within 
the walls of a fortification 

The Breach being repaired Major Lawrence detached a Party 
under the command of CapL. Cope to take possession of Acheveram 
Pagoda, a fortified place at the distance of 5 miles from the Pagoda 
[sicl which he eaiQy effected here the Enemy attempted out of 
seal for their religion what they could not be prevailed upon to do 
for Pay or from a principle of honour for as soon ns night came they 
made many desperate attempts to make IhemsehTs masters of tbo 
Pagoda by scalade and by piling up great bundles of straw against 
the gate and setting fire to it In order to bum It down While this 
was transacting, the Soldiers opened the wicket of the gate and fired 
upon the Enemy and the Serjeants with their halberts tumbled down 
the straw notwithstanding which and a very severe loss sustained 
they persevered in their attack, iho they were always repulsed until 
day break when they retired. Major Lawrence receiving Intelllgenco 
from CopL Cope of bb condition immediately marched to bis relief 
with afl the forces, but before ho could arrive, the Enemy had aban 
doned the enterpiixe 

By this time Admiral Boscawen and Mr Floyer bad rufnclent 
reason to dlstmst tbo Pretender to the crown and to us there was 
little prospect of success In any future undertaking They therefore 
agreed to a Peace with the King of Tanjore upon the foDowlng terms 
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That Ihc fort of Da\c Colah with as much land as would produce 
9,000 [ ? Rs ] Per A»mum should be ceded to the English East India 
Company foi ever, and that the King of Tanjore should defray all 
the expence of the ^\hole Expedition against him, also that the King 
of Tanjore should allow the Pretender an Annual Income of R. .. 
Per Annum, and that the English should be accountable for his 
Person, and that he should ne\er give any more disturbance to the 
Kingdom These articles being ratified and fulfilled on the part of 
the King of Tanjore. Major LawTcnce returned to Fort St David 
with the army, lea\ing a sumcient garrison for the defence of the 
Fort " ^ 

The liigh military qualities, daiiiig, courage, sound judg- 
ment and quickness of apjireliension w'hich Clive shoived at 
the siege of Pondicherry and the storming of Devicotah w'on 
the confidence and friendship of the veteran commander. 
“ This young man's carl)’ genius surprised and engaged my 
attention,” wTotc LawTcnce, “ as well before as at the siege 
of Davecottah, where he behaved m courage and judgment, 
much beyond what could be expected from Ins years, and 
his success afterwards confirmed wdiat I had said to many 
people concerning him *’ - 

Orme MSS India, Vol , I pp 222-5 
- R O Cambridge "Account of the War in India," 1750-60, p 14 



CHAPTER VI 


POLITICAL STATE OF 80DTHEBN INDIA 

It has often been stated that m supporting the cause of 
Shahaji the Enghsh first set the example of taking part m 
the quarrels of the native mlers. But the Tanjore mter- 
ventaon was due to the active influence which the French 
had acquired m that state, and before the TanjOTe expedition 
Dupleix had matured a scheme for establishmg by the aid 
of French arms a ruler dependent on the French connection. 
It IS, however impossible to form a just or discrunmatiiig 
estimate of the character and measures of Dupleix, or the 
conduct of the British, without a knowledge of the political 
state of South India at this time. Without this knowledge 
the campaigns m which Clive took a leading part cannot be 
followed with interest and utflity 

When the long and splendid reign of Aurangzib the ablest 
of the Mogul emperors, was drawing to a close. South India, 
or The Deccan, came under the Mogul government. Twenty 
three years before Chve landed (1721) o Turki nobleman — 
best known by the title of Nixom al Mulk * or r^ulator 
of the state, bestowed on him by the Mogul Emperor — 
assumed the subahdarshlp or viceroyship of Hyderabad one 
of the SIX suhah* or provmces into which the Empire had 
been divided. A man of great ability and greater c unnin g 
a brave and capable soldier bo converted a large territory 
in Sonthem Central Tndm mto an independent kingdom with 
Hyderabad as its capital, and his descendants are known as 
the Nixams of Hyderabad Each suhah or province, was 

^ HI* namt intt KUlth Kh*tt. He ncelTrd the hoaoraty title ol 

A»al Jih. which occordlno to Mohjuoinedaa trodllkm wai the name of tb* 
minister of Solonmo, oml hence he 1* often called Awf Joh. 

93 
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formed of a number of territories varying in size, governed 
by nawabs or deputies under the subalidar or viceroy, and of 
native states under rajahs who had been allowed to survive, 
sub3ect to the pa^mient of tribute to the Emperor, which 
was collected by the viceroy, or his deputy the nawab The 
nawab was appointed by the Emperor, or, m the case of a 
death vacancy, by the viceroy, but the appointment, it is 
important to remember, was not valid until it had been con- 
firmed by royal letter and insignia or investiture. The viceroy 
and the nawab were, so far as the people of Southern India 
were concerned, foreigners The mass of the people were 
Hmdus ; the small minority who conducted the admmistration 
were Moslem, the descendants of the Afghans, Mongols, and 
Turks who had come to India with every successive wave of 
Mohammedan conquest A contemporary native authority 
states that the government of provinces was now held by 
nobles of inferior rank, poor and rapacious, who oppressed 
the people. Contributions were collected in heu of the regular 
revenue, and “ collectors of the odious religious capitation 
forced millions from the farmers ” He adds, “ The farmers 
thus oppressed left off cultivatmg more ground than would 
barely subsist them, and m their turns became plunderers for 
want of employment ” ^ 

The most important of the prmcipahties under the suzer- 
amty of the Viceroy of Hyderabad was the Carnatic (Black 
Country) below the Ghauts,^ a stretch of land between the 
mountams and the sea which extended from the Kistna to 
the Coleroon It was bounded on the north by the provmce 
of Orissa and on the south by the Mahratta state of Tanjore 
and the Hmdu kmgdom of Trichmopoly. The two chief 
towns of the Payanghat, or Lower CarnatiC, were Arcot and 
Vellore {VSlUi, ]avelm town), and when Arcot became the 
capital the prmcipahty became better known as the provmce 
of Arcot, and the Nawab of the Caimatic was called Nawab 

^ Wilks “History of Mysoor,” Vol It, pp 221—222 

® For the boundaries of the true Carnatic, or Karnatilca-desa, see “ Imperial 
Gazetteer of India,” new ed , ix , 301. 
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of Arcot. In the year 1708 the Viceroy of the Deccan ^pointed 
one of his officers, whose name was Saadat All IHinn, to be 
the Fanjdar or mflitary commander of the Camatac. He 
fixed the seat of his government at Arcot about the year 
1716, and he founded the first dynasty of the Nawabs of Arcot- 
He died m 1782, leaving a will appomtmg his nephew D6st 
Ah to succeed him m his government but the strong fort and 
territory of Vellore he bequeathed to Murtaxa Ali, married to 
one of his daughters. Another daughter was marned to Husam 
Dost Khan, known m history by his mckname Chanda Saheb 
Soon after the accession of Ddst Ah the Rajah of Tnchmopoly 
died without issue. What followed is a very Eastern tale. The 
first wife became regent by the help of the confidential minister 
to the government. The Commander m chief supphed another 
hen* and with the aid of the Rajah of Tanjore he organised 
so powerful a party that the Ram was driven to sohcit the 
aid of the Nawab of Arcot. D6st Ali, under the pretext of 
collectang the revenue, sent a force mto the province of Tnchm 
opoly commanded by his eldest son, with Chanda Saheb as 
his chief civil and military officer The city of Tnchmopoly 
was wcD fortified but the Ram was mduced by Chanda Saheb 
— swearing by a felse oath on a false Koran ' that they 
should be employed only for her protection — to admit some 
of the Moslem troops within the walls. 

Chanda Saheb master of the capital ond the provincial 
towns, imprisoned the queen and hoisted the flag of Islam 
The Hmdu kingdom of Tnchmopoly was brought under the 
rule of a Mohammedan power ond Chanda Saheb was ap 
pomted its first governor He was a bold dashing soldier 
who added to the quahties of a wamor a power of political 
organisation and an infinite capacity for intrigue. High 
above the intellectual level of the princes of the time, he was 
acquainted not onlj with the classical languages of the East 
but with the French tongue, and had a great admiration for 

* U w*i octaiUy ■ brick wnpped roand iriUi the Mine iplradld conttIhb 
la nUch a Koouj li tmialty enwlopcd — JIy»oor " >ol L, p. 250, 
footnote 
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the French nation. In 1739 he took from the Rajah of Tan- 
3 ore the town of Kankal and the adjacent territory, and handed 
it over to the French The following year a host of Mahrattas 
spread hke locusts over the face of the Deccan By a series 
of rapid marches they reached the mountain barrier, and, 
entermg tlirough an unfrequented pass the lower Carnatic, 
took by surprise the Nawab’s army and defeated it D6st 
Ah was slam m the battle, and Safdar All, who suc- 
ceeded him, made a treaty with the Blaliratta chief that 
he should evacuate the province on the payment of a 
large sum of money There was, however, a second agree- 
ment that these freebooters, who lived on the pillage of 
India, should return to capture Trichmopoly, and retam a 
large portion of the territory m the possession of Chanda 
Saheb as the price of his effectual removal ^ The Mahrattas 
qmtted the provmee, stating they were going to seek for 
richer plunder m another quarter of the contment The two 
brothers-m-law, seemingly reconciled, went down together to 
Pondicherry, where thej'^ had sent their mves, children and 
' treasure to remain m safety durmg the war. After a stay 
of several days Chanda Saheb, leavmg the women of his family 
and one of his sons m the French settlement, proceeded to 
Trichmopoly In December the Mahrattas suddenly returned 
and mvested the city “ After a gallant resistance of three 
months; Chanda Saheb reduced by famine alone surrendered 
at discretion ; and with his eldest son, was sent a prisoner 
to Satara, now the declared capital of the Mahratta Empire 
and the prison of its prmce, whose authoiity his mimster had 
usurped ” “ A Mahratta general named Morari Rao was left 
as governor of the conquered provmee, which comprised the 
whole of the lower countries south of the Coleroon 

^ Wilks “ Mysoor,” Vol I , p 253 

® Ibid From the time of B^6]i BfsvanAtte Bhatta (1718-1720), a Konkun 
Brakmin, the Bralirmn Pesh-wa or Chief Mimster, became the real head of the 
Mahratta Confederacy, the Rajahs, the descendants of the great Shlv^Ji being 
merely nominal rulers living in splendour as state prisoners in Satara B616]i 
caused the office to be made hereditary in his family It was his son Baji 
Rao Peshwa who made the Mahrattas the greatest power m India He died 
ill 1740 
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Dtmng the siege of Tnchinopoly the Mahratta commander 
wrote to Dumas the Governor of Pondicherry and demanded 
the surrender of Chanda Saheb a wife and family and the 
delivery of the treasure, the jewels, the horses and the elephants 
which he had sent to the French settlement. I send my 
cavalry ’ he said, to whom you fwri make them over If 
you declme to do so we shall be compelled to force you to 
It as well as to the payment of tribute which you have kept 
back for forty years. The demand of the Mahratta chief 
was an msult to the honour of his nation, and Dumas replied 
The wife of Chanda Saheb is in Pondicherry imder'thc 
protection of the King of France, my master and all the French 
m India would die rather than dehver her to you. On 
December 24 1741 two thousand Mahratta horsemen, after 
having made a march of 110 miles m a day and a 
appeared before Porto Novo, a town about thirty two mfles 
south of Pondicherry used as a depot by the Dutch, French 
and English. As soon as the inhabitants beard of the ap- 
proach of the marauders they flocked with then* movables 
mto the factory Those who could not find shelter there 
took refuge m the boats lymg near the river bank. Every 
one of these was calculated to hold some fcartj or fifty persons, 
but this bemg a time of peril between 200 and 300 entered 
each, so that they grounded and could not be moved. The 
Mahrattas entering the town from all sides piDaged c\Try house. 
Those who remained m their dwellings were beaten, and 
plundered of cverythuig Only a cubit length of cloth wos 
given to them to cover thor nakedness. Some were forced 
to hold the horses of their captors, whilst others were made 
to carry the spoils of their conquerors on their heads ^ The 
gates of the factory were burst open and the Mahratta horse 
rushed mto the courtjard. Everj one there was seized and 
stripped stark naked. Some received s^'ord cuts, and others 
were scourged with whips They were each given two cubits 
length of cloth, and driven out of the fort. * That evening 
the Mahrattas encamped two miles outside the town. The 
* **R*ng« Pniai • DUry " VoL U PP 14'*-3, * ^ U4 
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next day they appeared in the neiglibomliood of Pondieherry 
Dumas had strengtliened the fortifications and the Malnattas 
soon discoveied that any attempt to capture it must fail. 
Dumas liad also on the approach of the l^Ialnatta force impris- 
oned all the Malnatta merchants Avho were residing in the 
toum The freebooters, seeing the}’’ had no chance of taking 
Pondicherry, proceeded in small parties to ravage the country 
and collect plunder. 

“ They pillaged the villages,” says Ranga Pillai, “ violated 
man}’’ women, and committed numerous other outrages ” On 
l\Iarch 30 a letter from the Maliratta camp announced that 
Chanda Saheb and his son had surrendered, and were “ in honour- 
able custod}^” “Such was the nevs of the war contamed 
in the letter which was received by the Governor, and read 
by hun with sorrow.” On April 18 some Mahrattas appeared 
at Ranga Pillai’s garden-house ivith presents from their chief, 
Raghup Bhdnsla, to Dumas. A large cavalcade was sent out 
“ with two empty palanqmns ” to convey them to the Governor. 
As the gifts were bemg brought into the town in this stately 
fashion “ mne guns were fired from the gate, and there was 
a further salute of eleven guns when they were set down at 
the Governor’s house.” ^ The Mahratta envoy asked for the 
release of his countrymen, and his request was granted The 
resolute action of Dumas greatly inci eased the prestige of 
the Drench among the native prmces, and this prestige his 
successor, Dupleix, inherited 

When his formidable rival had been removed to Satara, 
Safdar Ah, havmg sent the women and children of his family 
to Madras to be protected by the Enghsh from any sudden 
Mahratta raid, proceeded to Arcot and had himself proclaimed 
Nawab But he was not strong enough to wield the power 
which passed mto his hands “ The late calamities,” says 
Orme, “ left such an impression of terror upon his mmd that 
he did not venture to keep his court m the open and defence- 
less city of Arcot but took up his residence in Vellore which 
was well fortified and its citadel built two hundred years ago 

1 “Ranga PlUai's Diary," pp. 150, 162, 165 
H 
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by the Morottoes the strongest m the Carnatic ' The citade] 
had been bequeathed to his cousm and brother m law Murtaxa 
Ah * but the government of Vellore was a fief subject to the 
Nawab of Arcot, Safdar All wounded the avonce of his host 
by demanding that he should pay him a portion of the tribute 
due to the Mohrattas, and be roused his fierce resentment 
by threatening m pubhc to remove him from his government. 

On October 16 the Company’s peons brought the news to 
Dupleir that on the night of the 18th Safdari Ah had supped 
m the house of Mortata All at Vellore, ‘ who stabbed him to 
death when he was m a deep sleep at about 2 m the mom 
mg ’ * Nert day the army who were encamped outside 
the atadel, threatened to storm it and avenge the murder 
of the Nawab But then* rage was quickly appeased by a 
promise that the arrears of pay due to them would be settled 
by Instalments, and the whole army officers as well as 
soldiers, agreed to acknowledge Mortiz aDy Nabob of the 
Camatio withm two days after the murder of Subder aDy 
Khan. * Muttafca now pitched his tents without the gates 
of Vellore, and caused himself to be proclaimed Nabob of the 
Carnatic. In November he made his entiy with pomp into 
the city of Arcot. • The chief men of the province had how 
ever a contempt for the cowardly assassin, and three months 
later the army at their Instigation mutinied and Murtoza 
Ab, disguised m the habits of a woman, quitted Arcot hi 
the night, In a covered Pollankin, accompanied by several 
female attendants, and in this eqmpoge gamed his fort of 
Velore without interruption- • The young son of Safdar AJi 
who was residing with his mother at Madras, was proclaimed 
Nawab of the Carnatic, 

WhAst the Carnatic was being distracted by these dynastic 
struggles, the Viceroy of the Deccan was at tlic Imperial Court 

1 Orrae, VoL I., p 45. 

■ WUW calls him Slartcxa Khan t Onne I^Iortlx-ally It should b« >IartSLza 
All — One irilh i^hom God Is pleoaed- 

* « Rauita PDUl s Wary ” VoL 1., p, 202. This accoont dlllcn from the slocy 
jlTw by Ormc. HU History wa published twentr years alter the account 
o( the mardrr waa recor d ed In “ Ilonffa PUlal t Dlaiy ** Onnr \ oL L, PP- 47-^ 

* Onnr 'N oL I p, 40 • /W<L, pp 49-60 • IHi. p. 60 
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of Delhi working, as Chief klmister, with a resolute purpose 
to reform a government which had since the death of Aurangzib 
(Februar}’’ 21, 1707) fallen rapidlj’- into a state of helplessness and 
corruption. Nizam-al-klulk was now sti’icken in age, and the 
old warrior m 1738 had allowed the IMahrattas by skilful and 
rapid evolutions to surround his army, cut off its supplies, and 
extort from him a convention by which he engaged to procure 
from the Emperor a cession of the chout {chauih) for Malwa 
and Gujei’at. Baji Eao Peshwa took possession of Malwa 
and divided it between his generals, Ranaji Smdhia and 
Mulhar Rao ; and the djmasties which they founded stdl rule 
Malwa as feudatories of the British Empire 

The rise of the klalirattas was one of the mam causes which 
, led to the fall of the Mogul Empire, but it was the Turki free- 
booter Nadir Kuli (Slave to the Wonderful i) who, on assuming 
the throne of Persia, had taken the title Nadir Shah (the 
Wonderful King). He crossed the Indus towards the close 
of 1738, and sacked Delhi m March, 1739. After a stay of two 
months Nadir Shah went back home, taking -with him the 
wealth which the trade of the world had brought to the Imperial 
city Before leaving Delhi he replaced Mohammed Shah, 
the Emperor, on the throne, after having extracted from 
him all his provinces west of the Indus Nadir, with grim 
irony, informed the Emperor that if he ever were disturbed 
by mtngues at his court and required Ins assistance, he could 
return from Kandahar m forty days He also sent to the 
Ra3ah at Satara, Baji Rao the Peshwa, and other great Hindu 
chiefs, circular letters bidding them “ walk m the path of sub- 
mission and obedience to our dear brother ” and threatemng 
m the event of their rebellion to return and “ blot them out 
of the pages of the book of creation ” But the Nadir had 
struck a fatal blow at the central authority of the empue, 
and a chaos of devastation, plunder and massacre followed. 
He also revealed to the free lances of the north that the power 
of the Great Moguls had vamshed 

Asaf Jah, having secured the contmuance of power at 
^ Slave to the Divine, “ Wonderful ” being a title of Divinity 
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the Impenol Court by the appointment of his eldest son Ghan 
ud dm to the high oEBce of captam general of the Mogul army 
proceeded m the year 1741 to the Deccan^ where his presence 
was greatly needed owing to the rebclhon of his second son 
Nasir Jang whom he had left m charge of the provmcc. On 
July 28 1742 the Nizam defeated the troops of Nasir at 
Aurangabad took him prisoner and had him confined m a 
hiH fort as a precantionary measure. He then proceeded 
to Hyderabad and thence to the southern part of the provmcc. 
He reached Arcot with an army of eighty thousand men m 
March, 1748 (two months before Chve safled from Knglond), and 
he who was accustomed to the Mogul government was surprised 
at the anarchy which prevailed. Every petty governor and 
the officer of every mud fent or town affected the designation 
of Nawab as a step towards mdependence. At the first lev^e 
the Viceroy was so enraged at this assumption of rank that be 
exclaimed to his guards, I have seen this day eighteen nawabs, 
m a country where there should be but one scourge the next 
fellow Viho comes with that title. 

Among those who came to do homage was Mohammed 
Said, the young son of Safdar Ah, who had been proclaimed 
Nawab of the Carnatic and was residing at Wandiwosh for 
safety Nizam al Mulk refused him permission to return, and 
ordered some of his own officers to take charge of his person, 
directing them to treat him with lenity and respect, but m 
view of his extreme youth ho appomted the general of his 
army Nawab of Arcot and all its dependencies Nizam al 
Mulk, after settling the administration of the Carnatic, 
returned with his army and its commander the newly ap- 
pointed Nawab of the Carnatic, to Hyderabad. The morning 
this officer was about to return to Arcot he was found dead 
m his bed poisoned, it was supposed, at the instigation of 
Anwar ud Hm, a natn c of Hmdostan who was appointed 
to succeed him os administrator of the Cnmatic dunng the 
mmoritj of the joung Nawab In April, 1744 Anwar ud dm* 
am\ ed at Arcot, and hi* > oung charge, who had been received 
‘ Wllk* fpflU It Anwar-n De«nj Onne An war adenn Khtn- 
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with general joy, took up Ins residence in the palace m the 
fort Three months later Mohammed Said presided at the 
wedding of one of his relations, and among the guests was 
Murtaza Ah, the murderer of his father “ Such are,” writes 
Oime, “ the maimers of a court m Indostan ” ^ Anwar-ud-dm 
was also invited, and when his approach was announced the 
young prmce, attended by his officers and guards, went mto 
the vestibule of the hall to meet his guardian At the foot 
of the stancase were thirteen Pathans or Afghans who had 
been m lus father’s serviee They saluted hun with the utmost 
respeet The captain of the band advanced as if he was desir- 
ous to throw lumself at the young man’s feet When he 
got withm reach the Afghan drew a dagger and stabbed him 
' to the heart. No sooner did the lad fall than the assassin 
was cut to pieces by the guard, and ten of his accomplices 
were ,slam by the enraged multitude below 

Anwar-ud-dm and Murtaza All were generally supposed 
to have been the mstigators of the foul deed An old man 
who was present at the murder as a personal attendant of 
the young prmce told Colonel Wilks “ People of different 
parties mvented, different tales ; but according to the general 
opmion, those persons were engaged m the mm’der who were 
most mterested m effectmg it , namely, Murteza Khan, who 
knew that Mohammed Saeed would retaliate for the murder 
of his father, and Anwar-u Deen, who wanted to be Nabob 
without a future rival ” ^ The Nizam, regardless of the wishes 
of the people who had an affection for the family that had 
governed them for tlurty years, confirmed Anwar-ud-dm in 
his post of Nawab of the Cainatic 

Such was the state of thmgs m the Carnatic when wai 
was declared between England and Erance (March, 1744) 

^ Ormc, Vol I , p 56 

2 Wilks . " History of Mysoor,” Vol I , p 255, note 
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1749 BEflTOBATION OF MADBAfl 

The Nizam, who was a vigorous admimstrator soon festablished 
his complete authonty over his vast territory m the DeccaiL 
It vras his strong support which enabled his deputy Anwar 
ud-din, to exercise control over the Camatic, They both 
behaved to the Engbsh and French as a sovereign to his 
subjects We have seen how Dnpleix spared no art which 
could withdraw the Nawab from the English how he appealed 
to his avance by offering him lakhs oi' rupees how be aroused 
his fears as to the fate of his kingdom by sending a detachment 
from Madras which burnt his villages and threatened his 
capital how the Nawab abandoned the English when they 
made their second attempt on Fort St. David how the French 
retreated to Pondicherry when Griffin s squadron appeared 
m sight on March 4 1747 Two days later Admiral GnfBn 
wrote to the Nizam r^arding all robberies, cruelties and 
depredataons committed on shore by that insolent perfidious 
nation the French, ’ and entreating him, m the name of 
the King of Great Britain, my Royal Master to call the Nabob 
to accoimt for his past transactions and mterpose your power to 
restore, as near as possible m its ongmal state, what has been 
BO unjustly from us The Nizam sent a favourable 

answer to the admiral and at the same time sent a mandate 
to his vassal of the Carnatic, commanding him to use his best 
ei^deavours that the French may be severely cliastised and 
rooted off that his Majesty s sea port town may be recovered, 
and that the English nation may be restored to their right, 
establish themselves m their former place, ns before, and cany on 
their trade and commerce for the nourishment of the place.' * 
inil: «IIUtof> of DriUih Indio,'* Vet lit pp. 104-6. 
tot 
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Restoration of Madras 

Dupleix "svas not a mere ambitious visionary, as he has so 
often been lepresented, but a politician fertile m expedients 
who grappled with events as they arose. The wife of Dupleix 
carried on a continuous correspondence with the native princes 
and the confidential agents of the French at every court. The 
negotiations of the English v ith the Nizam weie no secret to 
her and her husband The orders issued to Anwai-ud-dm 
were fatal to the first great design of Dupleix, the expulsion 
of the English from the coast lie could not declare war 
against the Nizam and Anwar-ud-dm He determined to con- 
ciliate them, while at the same time he overtlwew theu* authority 
by making use of the opinions and forces which existed in the 
Carnatic. A brave soldier, Anwar-ud-dm was able to mam- 
tain order, but he could not win the liking and esteem of his 
subjects He was mean and avaricious The Nawab, said a 
native VTiter at the time, “ is but a Rente), he does not much 
regard the distress of the people of this Province ” ^ They 
longed for the restoration of the old dynasty. Chanda Saheb 
was the popular hero He was esteemed the ablest soldier 
that had of late years appeared m the Carnatic, imitmg in 
every military enterprise “ the spirit of a volunteer with the 
liberality of a pimce ” The relations and connections of 
Chanda Saheb were the governors of most of the strong places 
in the province of Arcot The prospect of a revolution m the 
Carnatic headed by his ablest and most foimidable opponents 
would prevent Anwar-ud-dm from venturmg to commit him- 
self to open hostilities with the French 

When Dupleix became Governor of Pondicherry, Chanda 
Saheb was bemg carried away to his Mahratta prison Madame 
Dupleix became an mtimate of his wife’s, and so there was 
frequent commumcation between Dupleix and the exile At 
the close of 1747 there came a communication from Chanda 
Saheb informing them that he had come to an arrangement 
with the Mahrattas, but he had not the money demanded for 
his release Anwar-ud-dm had declined to continue the pay- 
ment of the sum exacted by the Mahrattas as the price of his 
1 Mill “ History of Bribsh Ihdia,” Vol III , p 105 
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perpetual uDpnsonment. It waa a grave blander Dupletr 
was -mser He advanced seventy thousand pounds to the 
wife of Chanda Saheb which she conveyed secretly to her 
husband, and he was set at liberty 

Early m 1748 Chanda Saheb left Satara attended by his 
eldest son, eight of his faithful adherents and a decent but 
not numerous tram. ^ They slowly made their way to the 
south- They were free lances, and Chanda Saheb on reach 
mg the River Kistna put hia band at the disposal of the Poligor * 
of Chitledroog who was at war with the Rani of Bednore. 
Soon after a bloody and obstinate battle was fought. The 
troops of Bednore were gaming some groimd when the Rajah 
* ordered his elephant to be picketed on the spot, therebj 
mdicatmg to his troops his fixed determination not to retreat.’ 
Chanda Saheb while directing the operations in another part 
of the Ime, encountered the elephant of the Bednore gmcral 
They discharged at the same moment their respective pistols 
The Bednore general was lolled, and Chunda Saheb m the 
fall of his son Aabid by his side^ felt for a moment a pang more 
gnevous than the loss of victory his exertions were enfeebled 
and the day was lost The Rajah was slam surrounded 
by a heap of his faithful adherents, the bravest troops of 
the south and Chanda Saheb was taken and conducted in 
triumph to Bednore. The Ram was desirous of detaining 
him as a prisoner but ho was still in the custody of two 
Mohammedan officers, to whose fifteen hundred horse he hod sur 
rendered, and having opened his views to them they not 
only resisted the orders of the Ranee, but marched off under the 
command of their prisoner to whom a recent event had opened 
new and unexpected means of pursuing his objects at Arcot. • 

The recent event was the death of Nizam al 3Iulk, the ablest 
man the court of Delhi had produced since the death of Aurong 
xib His eldest son was, as previously stated, acting os his 
father s deputy at the Impcnnl Court. His second son Nasir 
Jang ( Victorious in War ) wlio having been forgiven lind 

‘ WTIki «HUtory of UTKfor \ol.L.p25«. •5«B0ltp,iai 
VVlllrt lliitory of Myioor * Vd. I., pp. 257-a. 
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during tlic latter part of Ins fatlier’s life taken an active part in 
affau’s, assumed the government. Another competitor for the 
succession swiftly arose. I\Iuzaffar Jang (“Triumphant in War”), 
the cluld of a favourite daughter, who was governor of Bijapm*, 
and had possession of the strong fortress of Adoni,^ produced 
an alleged will of his grandfather bequeathing to him his 
treasures and his dominions Chanda Saheb swiftly seized 
his opportumt}’^ lie proceeded to the court of the prince, 
and pointed out to him that by the aid of the French they 
might first conquer the Carnatic and then the Deccan. He 
would be the faithful vassal of Muzaffar Jang, Viceroy of the 
Deccan Jluzaffar readily adopted his ambitious schemes, but 
the arrival of Admiral Boscawen with a large force, and the 
siege of Pondicherry, iirevented the two allies from putting 
them at once into execution. It was not till the English 
were occupied m Tanjore (June, 1749) that Muzaffar Jang 
and Chanda Saheb, at the head of forty thousand horse, reached 
the frontier of the Carnatic In July, Dupleix informed his 
Council that Chanda Saheb had arrived in the neighbourhood 
of the hill fort of Ambur, which commanded one of the prm- 
cipal passes leadmg into the Carnatic ^ He also told them 
that Chanda had agreed to subsidise two thousand of the 
French sepoys, and to grant them on favourable conditions 
forty villages when he was master of the province 

Dupleix, on hearing that the allies were on the frontier 
of Arcot, at once sent 400 Em’opeans, togethei’ with 2,000 
sepoys, to the support of the two chiefs. By crossing the 
western mountams at some distance from Anwar-ud-dm’s 
army this force, under the command of M D’Auteuil, joined 
the mvaders without opposition The Nawab had thrown 
up across the pass a sti’ong entrenchment defended by cannon, 

^ Adoni (Adhvani), a town in the Bcllary Distnet, Madras “ The fort, 
built on the top of a precipitous cluster of rocky lulls, was considered impreg- 
nable, being fortified with eleven ramparts one witlun another Commanding 
the frontier tract between the Kistna and the Tungabhadra, it was a strong- 
hold of great importance from the time of the Vijayanagar kings ” 

* Ambur is situated on the south bank of the Pular, about 30 miles from 
Vellore, and commands the Kadapanattam Pass leading into Salem — See 
“ New Imperial Gazetteer,” Vol V , p 291 
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which was serred hj about 60 Europeans. In front of the 
entrenchment was a ditch, which he filled with water from 
a neighbouring lake. The French soldiers advanced with 
the sepoys regardless of the heavy sodden ground, to 
storm the entrenchment. The Nawab s artillerymen poured 
their shot with deadly aim into the advancing ranks, and 
they had to fall back. The fiery pride of the French soldiers 
was roused agam they rushed forward they mounted the 
breastwork, but they were thrown back by numbers Auteuil, 
their commander was wounded M. de Bussy was now the 
semor ofBcer and, led by that gallant soldier the French 
fiuug themflelves a third time on the entrenchment and cap- 
tured it. Although this achievement evidently decided the 
fortune of the day Anwar u Been continued with great per 
sonal bravery to animate his troops, and was at length slain, 
m pushing forward his elephant too close to the standards 
of his rival on the twenty third July 1749 ^ The Nawab s 

eldest son was taken prisoner and his youngest and illegitimate 
son Mohammed Ah, afterwards the Nawab of Arcot, so well 
known m our Parliamentary history fied with a few troops to 
Tnchinopoly of which place he was governor The victors 
marched to Arcot, and Mnzaflar Jang after proclaihung him 
self Sobahdar of the Deccan, invested Chanda Saheb with 
the government of the Comatia 

Instead of laying si^e at once to Tnchmopoly the victors 
proceeded m pomp to Pondicherry and were received with 
great magnificence by Dupleix. Orme states that Chanda 
Boheb presented Mr Dupleix with the sovereignty of 81 vil 
leges m the neighbourhood of Pondicherry The Govern 
ment of Madras m a letter to the Court, after mentionmg that 
Chanda Saheb had token upon him the Government of 
this Province as Nabob by an illegal Fennound procured from 
Mustapa Jung without the knowledge or consent of Noiar 
Jung adds 

The flnt act he did after arriving at thU dignity was the re- 
competulng liU good allies by granting them 42 villages of the VUIanonr 
Wilks History of M>*soor" ^o^. L p. 239 
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countrj' wliicli lay all around this Sctllcment , and by way of reward 
lo I^Ir Dupleix m particular the follo^^mg lowis and their revenues 
have been given to him and his Relations, viz 

Corbclong to Mr Dupleix, 

Porto Novo to ^Madame Dupleix, 

Alempara to Monsieur D’Autel (sic) his hrotlier-in-law, 

St Thome to Padiie D’[la Puriflcation] a relation of Madame 
Dupleixes ^ 

“ So that, we are surrounded in such a manner as for the French 
to have it entirely in their power to stop our trade or debar us from 
any supplies of provision from the countrj^ and we have great reason 
to believe, from what has alread 5 '^ happened they will not be wanting 
to make use of this advantage ” “ 

]\Iohammed All, on 1 caching Tricliinopoly, at once applied 
to the Cuddalore Government for assistance. Boscaw'en was 
in favour of granting it, but Mr Floyer, the governor, did 
not wish to embark on any enterprise which might give Dupleix 
an excuse for not restoring Madras, which he was bound to 
do by the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, the conditions of which 
were now officially known In August, Boscawen, with a pait 
of the squadron, sailed to take possession of Fort St George. 
A letter to the Court stated : ® 

“ As we imagine an address by the way of Bussorah may possibly 
reach your Honours before any of the shipping that will proceed for 
Europe next month, we therefore now dispatch this to Bombay to 
be forwarded from thence by the first opportumty, and have the 
great satisfaction to acquaint Your Honours that General Bos- 
cawen took possession of Fort St George on the 21st mstant, which 
occasioned universal joy among the late inhabitants of that place, 
who thronged there in great numbers immediately on hoistmg the 
English Flag, though all the art the French made use of could not 
mduce them to return while they were m possession, and the attach- 
ment they now shew to the English gives them no little mortification ” 

Mountstuart Elphmstone, m his “ Rise of the British Power 
m the East,” states (p 181 ) that the French restored Madras m 
a condition very different, “greatly strengthened and improved 
smee the time when it fell mto their hands.” The destruction 

^ Alamparlda, north of Pondicherry , Covelong, farther north , St Thom6, 
farther north stdl 

* Dispatch from Fort St David, October 18, 1749 (Madras Records) 

® Ibid , August 30, 1749 
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of a part of the Black Town, which Onne mentions, may have 
been, from the pomt of new of the European inhabitants, 
an improvement, but the fortifications were certainly not 
returned greatly strengthened The Government of Fort 
St. Band limtea 

Your Honours have been already informed In on address we 
made yon overland the 3dth August that yonr Settlement of Fort St. 
George was restored to us on the 2l8t of that month Wo have there- 
fore here only to acquaint yon that the condition In which It was 
delivered was so eitreamly bad that we apprehend It wHl require 
to be entirely new fortified, all the walls and bastions being under 
mined In such a manner that they must In all probability fall down 
In the ensuing Moonsoon and It U represented by His Majesty's 
Engineers and all the bricklayers that they are no ways to be repaired 
neither are they the least capable of bearing any caimon upon them 
on which last circumstances We have been obliged so far to deviate 
from your directions as to permit a platform that was began by the 
French to bo finished as we are Informed It tends greatly to the 
present security of the place and wo hope your Hononrs wlD not 
be displeased thereat, as we conceive it to be abtolately necessary 
As our Engineer Is gone we cannot at this time send you a plan 
thereof but will endeavour to get one prepared with an estimate of 
the expense in readiness to send by the January ship ^ 

The Eng lish, soon after the restoration of Madras, took 
possession of the settlement of St Thomd. The pnest to 
whom it had been assigned had, the Government of Fort St 
David wrote home, forbidden 

on the severest penalties any sort of refreshments going to Madrass 
through or out of his Dependancei and by insulting us In other 
respects insomuch that at last we were obliged to apply to General 
Boscawen for his assistance who Immediately sent and look the 
Padre prisoner and Is bringing him to England to bo disposed of 
as His Majesty shall think proper • 

The English fing was hoisted m the town of St. Thomd 
and a small redoubt capable of contaimng about thirty men 
was raised at the mouth of the nver 

On October 21 Admiral Boscawen sailed from Fort St. 
David, leaving 000 men to reinforce the gamson. Tlic gallant 
sailor was anxious to take vigorous measures in defence of 

1 DUpatch from Fort SU David November 2, 1749 (Ilmiras Records). 

» Il!± October 18, 1749 
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English interests, and he declared that he would remain if 
the Government publicly requested him not to depart at 
this critical juncture.^ ]\Ir. Floyer and his colleagues were, 
however, mcapable of estimatmg political problems and of 
dealmg firmly with them “ They were at that time,” wrote 
Chve afterwards, “ entirely attached to mercantile ideas.” 
Peace was mdispensable to the prosperity of trade, “ and the 
prospeet of a firm and lastmg peace very agreeable to the 
wishes of the Provmce at this juncture of time ” The aug- 
mentation of the military estabhshment durmg the period of 
war had been a severe dram on their finances They deter- 
mmed to reduce it Soon after the restoration of Fort St George, 
Chve and his two most mtunate friends, Bulkeley and Maske- 
' lyne, who also were present at the siege of Pondicherry and 
took part in the Tanjore eicpedition,^ “ received,” says Chve, 
“ a letter from the Governor and Couneil msistmg upon a 
Categorical Answer whether we would return to the Civil or 
contmue in the Military Messrs Bulkeley and Maskelyne’s 
Circumstances were too mdifferent to accept the Offer, and 
were under a Necessity of forfeiting a certam future Advan- 
tage for the sake of a present comfortable Subsistence , as 
this was not my Case I return’d to the Civil ” To this date, 
apparently, belongs the Memorandum addressed by Chve to his 
employers In the Fort St David Consultations, dated 
November 30, 1749, we have the foUowmg • 

“ Mr Robert Chve having returned a few days past from Fort 
St George whither his Quarter Masters employ obhged him to pro- 
ceed with the Commissarys, bis travellmg charges are therefore 
ordered to be paid and as he is desirous of resigmng his Commission 
and bemg entertam’d m some Civil Employ, Its agreed that he be 
appomted Steward and to take charge of that Post the 1st of next 
month and that Messrs Westcott and Wynch accompanied by Messrs 
Smith and Chve examine the account remams of Provisions and 
Garrison Stores, and Report to us the Condition they may find 
them m ” - 

^ “ In tlic attack upon Daeve GotahMr Maskelyne was vounded in the groin 
and owed his life entirely to the knot of his sash ” — Letter of Chve to the Court 
of Directors, March 8, 1755 (“Miscellaneous Letters Received,” Vol 38, No. 
120, India Office Records) 

= “ Fictorj' Records, Fort St David” (Vol 6, India Office Records) 



CHAPTER Vin 

I74&-51 WAS. IN THE CARNATIC 

The day after Admiral Boscawcn sailed for Europe, Chanda 
Saheb left Pondicherry inth a large native force and 800 
Europeans, 800 Caffres and Topanes with a tram of artillery 
imder M Duquesne. His destmation was Tnchmopoly It 
was of vital importance that he should capture the key of 
Southern InHln, now the last refuge of his only rival But 
Chanda Saheb was m need of money to mAmf-Ain his numerous 
army and he turned aside to plunder the Rajah of Tanjorc. 
The Rajah, upon the approach of the enemy shut himself up 
m his capital and oSered to pay a ransom. He at the same 
tune entered mto correspondence with Mohammed Ah and 
jomed with him m exhorting Kasir Jang at Golconda to come 
and settle the affairs of the Camaba He likewise solicited 
the assistance of the English, who exhorted him to defend 
himself to the last extremity but sent to his assistance no 
more than 20 Europeans, who were detached from Tnehon 
opoly and entered the city of Tanjorc m the night. Chanda 
Saheb weary of negotiating proceeded to bombard the toim, 
and when one of the gates of the aty was carried the fright 
cned Rajah agreed to pay Chanda Saheb as Nawnb 7 000 000 
rupees, and 200 000 immediately m hand to the Frcncli troops. 
He likewise ceded to the French Company the soveragntj of 
81 viUagea m the neighbourhood of KariLal But the re- 
sources of Oriental craft had not been exhausted 

The king lay* Onne paid the money with the same iplrit 
of procrastination that he bad employed In making the ogreemenU 
One day he sent gold and silver plate and his ofTlcen wrangled like 
pedlars for the prices at which It should be valued another day 

* Ormr \eL L, p IJO 
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he sent old and obsolete coins, such as he knew would require strict 
and tedious examination , and then he sent jewels and precious 
stones, of which the value was still more dijBBcult to ascertam Chunda- 
saheb saw the drift of these artifices, and knowmg them to be com- 
mon practices, submitted to wait, rather than lose the money, of 
which he was so much m want/^^ 

Several weeks passed, and the first instalment had not been 
paid, when Dupleix with a touch of irony informed Chanda 
Saheb that he ought at all events to take possession of Tan- 
3 ore as a place of refuge, as Nasir Jang with an overwhelmmg 
army was approaching from the north Muzaffar Jang and 
Chanda Saheb at once broke up their camp and marched back 
upon Pondicherry, harassed by a large body of Mahratta 
horse wluch had suddenly appeared from the south 

From the north Nasir Jang advanced slowly towards 
Pondicherry. All the chiefs whose possessions were adjacent 
to his route jomed him with their forces He summoned 
Mohammed All to jom his standard, and requested the Enghsh 
to send him a body of Europeans Mohammed All, with a 
nommal six thousand horse, and the Enghsh detachment com- 
manded by Captam Cope, reached his camp at Vilmer, a fort 
some miles west of Pondicherry, in February, 1750 When 
the Nawab waited on the Viceroy, Nasir Jang asked him 
what he had brought as the customary present “ The Nabob 
took Captam Cope by the hand and presenting bun said he 
had brought that gentleman and the assistance of the Enghsh 
nation ” ^ The Viceroy was so pleased with the answer that 
he conferred some honours on Cope, and appomted Mohammed 
All to succeed his father as Nawab of Arcot 

Meanwhile, Dupleix, findmg that his letters to Nasir Jang 
were of no avail, made strenuous efforts to meet the advancmg 
foe At the end of March, Muzaffar Jang and Chanda Saheb 
marched out of Pondicherry with their army and 2,000 Euro- 
peans under D’Auteuil, and took up a strong position in front 
of Vilmer On April 2, Lawrence, wnth six hundred Europeans, 
reached the camp of Nasir Jang, which was m sight of the 
enemy’s lines The Viceroy received him with every mark 
^ Orme, Vol I , p 140 * Cambridge “ War in India,” p 5 
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of honour, and with Oriental courtesy declared Tinn General 
issimo 

He proposed to me to attack the enemy Immediately I told 
him. In the Eastern stile that ho might be sure of victory wherever 
he fought, yet the attack ml^t be attended vdth some dlfllailty 
ond cost him the lives of many bravo men as the enemy were strongly 
posted and had with them a large train of artillery But that, If 
he pleased to march between them and Pondlchery he might, by 
cutting off their communication oblige them to fight at a greater 
disadvantage 

The Viceroy repUed, ^Vllat I shall the great Nanrzing the 
son of Nizam al Mnlk, even for an advantage, seem to retreat 
before so despicable an enemy ? No, he wOuld march and 
attack them m front. I told him he might do as he pleased, 
I was ready to support hrm * 

The next morning the two armies were drawn out to 
engage. Lawrence states 

A messenger came to me from Mr DaDteufi, to acquaint me 
That although we were engaged In dlfloient causes yet It was not 
his design nor Inclination that any European blood should be split 
but as he did uot know our post, should any of his shot come that 
way and hurt the English, he coold not be blamed. I sent him 
for answer That I had the honour of carrying the English colours 
on my flag gun, which If be pleased to look out for he mi^t know 
from thence where the English were posted and I assured him, 

I should also be very loth to fplll European blood but If any shot 
came that way be might be assured I would return them * 

A shot was fired from the French battoy over the English 
troops, and Lawrence ordered three guns to answer it, and 
saw them wdl pointed- D Auteuil, owing to the desertion 
of some of his officers and a panic among his troops, thought 
it more prudent to retreat m the night, leaving his guns be- 
hmd him. The retreat of the French was soon known, and 

Lawreoce’s Namllrc, la Qimbridges W»r in Indls pp. Law 

reoce gives the foUcrhlsg In a note " The Freodi were eolrendied, aod bod 
20 piece* of cannon Ntianing had 800 bat his prindpal ofUcer of ortUlery 
wn* an Irishman, for the naUvet, In geoernl, think every toropcan an engineer 
I happened to fault with this gentleman s disposition of ms artilleiy whkb 
was In a holiow where his conoon were hid- H# gmvely replied, did 

I think him mnd, oT fooUih coongh, to eipose his exeellencys cannon, by pUdng 
them on a rising groond T " 

• lb(d^ p. 6. 
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Morari Rao, the Mahratta leader, ^ set off m pursuit of 
D’Auteuil. 

“ They came up with him the next day Mr. Dauteuil formed 
his men mto a square Morarow attacked and broke it with only 
fifteen men, imagimng his whole party in the rear ; but feelmg his 
danger, he with that handful, when surrounded boldly pushed for 
it , and breakmg through the opposite side, cleared his way with 
SIX men, havmg lost nme m the attack ” ^ 

Chanda Saheb and a few horsemen who Avere still true to 
him retreated with the French, and it was due m a great 
measure to his dash and bravery that the retreatmg force got 
withm the bound hedge at Pondicherry. The Mahratta horse 
fell m with some French gunners that had been left behind, 
“ and cut most of them to pieces ” “We saved as many as 
we could,” says Lawrence, “ talang them by force out of the 
hands of the Moors, got their wounds dressed by our surgeons, 
and took all the care of them that humamty required of us ” ® 

Muzaffar Jang’s army had vamshed, Muzaffar Jang him-* 
s self had surrendered to his uncle No calamity more agitatmg 
could have overtaken Dupleix But Dupleix was always most 
himself m the moments of adversity and danger He lost no 
time m ordering the army to return and encamp beyond the 
bound hedge and so show a bold front to the Mahratta horse 
He commanded that D’Auteuil should be tried for retreatmg 
without orders, and he placed the mutmous officers under 
arrest He swiftly restored disciphne among the men, and 
mspired them with his own confidence and his burning desire 
to wipe out the disgrace of the disaster Fmdmg himself, 

1 stringer Lawrence writes " Moraraw, whose name often occurs in tliis 
narrative, is a Maratta, who by supporting the divisions in the country, has 
made himself considerable from a small begmmng , he sides with no party but 
as he finds his advantage in it, and as easilj'^ changes sides , he commands about 
3000 very good horse When he is not employed or p^d by any prince, he 
scours the country for himself, and raises contributions where he can get most, 
and with least nsque His real master is the Nanah Shaw Raja , but he obeys 
his orders just as they are conducive to his own interest " — R O Cambridge 
“ An Account of the War in India,” etc (1761), p 7 n 
® Ibid , p 7 

® La\vrence adds " In return, Mr Dupleix wrote a long protest against 
me, lor making French subjects prisoners m time of peace , but the poor fellows, 
more sensible of the obligations they were under to us very gratefully acknow- 
ledged our tender usage, and confessed it vas tnlirciy owing to us that they 
were saved ” — Op cil , p 7, 

I 
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however too weak to risk at once a battle, Dupleuc hod rc 
course to mtngue. He sent an embassy consisting of tw( 
members of the Pondicherry Council, one of them ‘ ttcI 
versed m the Indostan and Persic languages,” to Nasir Jeng’e 
camp After an official audience the envoys conferred witi 
the council of ministers. Notwithstandmg the critical poeitioD 
of their affairs, the French envoys put forward exaggerated 
claims which were debated for several days Then they pro- 
posed the final terms. The estates of Musaffor Jang should 
be mvested m his son until Nasir Jong could be prevafled on 
to reconcile himself to the father and Chanda Saheb should 
become Nawab of the Carnatic. Dupleuc had already in 
a letter to the Viceroy insisted that none of the family of 
Anwar ud-dm should ever succeed to that office. The minis- 
ters dared not even put before then* sovereign the French 
demands. The negobabons came to on end. 

The French depnUet loft the camp after having remained In 
it eight days bat although they failed In gaining the apparent 
ends of their mission, they obtained the real advantages &lr Daplelz 
proposed from It, by making themselvei acquainted with the state 
of Naxlr ling’s court, and by estahliihing the means of carrying on 
a correspondence with the discontented Nabobs of Cudapa, Canoul 
and Savanore ‘ 

These three Pathan chiefs bad joined the army of the 
Viceroy and were discontented because be would not gratify 
their vamty and their avarice. 

Soon after the return of the envoys to Pondicherry Dupleix 
determmed that the prestige of the French Goverrunent re- 
quired that some aettve measures should be taken, and he 
sent three hundred Europeans, under de la Touche, who 
boldly surprised a quarter of the enemy s camp by mght. The 
Viceroy was thrown into the utmost alarm, and he deter 
mined to return to a safer residence at Arcot. So great was 
his fear that he did not care to be separated from the English 
troops. I/awrcnce had been instructed to obtain an enlarge- 
ment of the territory round Madras, and Nasir Jang promised 
to comply with the request, but his chief minister prevented 

* Orme VoL L, pp 14S-0 
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the pliu'maund or patent from being issued from Ins offiee. 
La'i\Tence Avas now assured that Ins request would be imme- 
diately granted if he would march Avith the Viceroy to Arcot, 
“ a proposal we could by no means consent to, as it would 
have left our settlemcnt-s and frontier bounds exposed to the 
insults of 2,000 French, and Chunda Saheb, Avho at the time 
was raising another army. Wc also endcaAmurcd to make him 
sensible that his march to Arcot removed hmi too far from 
his enemies, who Avere only Avaitmg for a faA'^ourable oppor- 
tunity to rencAV the troubles. ’ ^ LaAATcnce, finding that all 
his arguments Avere of no aA’^ail, returned with his troops to 
Fort St DaAud, and, m the latter end of April, Nasir Jang 
broke up lus camp and marched to Arcot 

Dupleix snatched at the opportunity of the departure of 
the enemy to pm sue his designs with AUgour, The Viceroy’s 
officers, acting under his orders, had seized the horses and 
effects of the French Company at Masuhpatam Dupleix 
determined to be revenged. He knew the strategical and 
commercial value of that city, and m the begmnmg of July 
he embarked on board two large ships a small detachment of 
200 Europeans and 300 sepoys Avith a battery tram, and 
directed the commander to sail direct for ]\Iasulipatam. After 
a passage of tliree days they anchored m the roads “ The 
troops landed m the mght, and attackmg the city by surprize, 
took it AAuth very little loss They kept possession of it, and 
immediately began to put it m a better posture of defence ” 
Before the Masuhpatam expedition Dupleix had sent 500 
Europeans to attack the pagoda of Trivadi, lying about fifteen 
miles to the west of Foit St David “ The pagoda served 
as a citadel to a large pettah, by which name the people 
on the coast of Coromandel call every toAvn contiguous to a 
fortress Trivadi made no resistance, and the French, haAong 
garrisoned it with 50 Europeans and 100 Sepoys, began to 
collect the revenues of the district ” ^ 

Mohammed All now requested Nasir Jang to permit him 

^ R O Cambridge “ An Accoimt of the War in India,” etc (1761), p 8 

» Ibid 
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to take the field the Viceroy consented and sent Tum a re- 
inforcement, -which raised the number of his troops to twenty 
thousand men At the same tune he apphed to the English for 
a body of Europeans and a tram of artillery It was of the 
utmost importance to the settlement of Fort St. David that 
the French should not hold Tnvadi, so near to them, and 
Lawrence sent Captain Cope with 400 Europeans and 1 500 
sepoys to his assistance, Lawrence would himself have taken 
the field but the chair being vacant by the removal of Mr 
Floyer I was obliged to take the government till Mr Saunders, 
who was appomted to succeed, could come firom Vixagapatom, * 
Mohammed Ah now marched to Tnvadi and discovered the 
French encamped m a grove, enclosed by strong entrench 
ments mounted with ten pieces of cannon. Cope advised 
Mohammed All that the best way of moving the French from 
their strong position would bo to contmue then* march and 
attack TnvadL The next day they appeared before the 
pagoda, but the Nawab s troops refused to storm the lofty 
walls and the following morning they marched back towards 
the French encampment, and halting, formed for battle 
withm gun shot of therr entrenchments. ’ 

The commander of the French troops sent d messenger to oik 
the reason why the English came so near their posts and declared 
that If they did not Immediately march, away ho shall In hb own 
defence be obliged to Ore on them. Captain Cope replied that 
the English acting as aUlea to the Nabob were determined to nccom 
pony him Into all parts of his dominions and to assist him against 
all who should oppose hb onthorlty The messenger was scarcely 
returned when a shot from the French entrenchment struck down 
some of the English soldiers. It was answered bj two 18 pounders 
ond four Held pieces and a cannonade ensued which lasted from 
noon tni night, when the EngUsh quitted their ground with the loss 
of 10 Europeans and 60 sepoys and 200 of the Nabob s troops were 
likewise killed the Frcndi secured by their enlrenchrnenli sufTcred 
much less * 

Mohnmracd All disheartened by this repulse proposed to 
march towards Arcot Cope -was desirous that they should 
cut the French off from Pondicherry but he refused to listen 

* Carabdde«J 1“ hxhs, pp 9-10 •Onne "NoL L p 152-3. 
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to Ins advice jMohammed All had promised to defray all 
the expenses of the English ti oops in the field, but when Cope 
demanded the money he, cither from anger or necessity, 
declined to pay “ unless thej'^ (the English) should consent to 
degrade their reputation, and sacrifice their ovm possessions 
by marching away from the enemy to a distant part of the 
province ” Lawrence, annoj^’ed at the prevaricatmg conduct 
of the Nawab, ordered the English troops to return to Foit 
St David It was not a wise step, and Dupleix took imme- 
diate advantage of it He commanded the mam body under 
D’Auteuil at Vilnier to march and join the camp under La 
Touche near Trivadi D’Auteuil instantly lepaiied to it, and 
“ the whole force when united consisted of 1,800 Eiuopeans, 
2,500 Sepoys and 1,000 horse levied by Chunda-saheb together 
vuth twelve field pieces ” ^ The ai*my of IMohammed All con- 
sisted of 5,000 foot and 15,000 horse vaiiously armed, lack- 
mg m discipline and badly posted On September 1, 1750, 
D’Auteuil and Chanda Saheb attacked and entirely routed 
Mohammed All, who fled to Arcot with two oi three attendants 
Dupleix followed up the blow with his usual spu it and deeision 
He sent Bussy with a small detachment to take by surprise 
the great mountain fortress of Gmgee, sixty nules from Pondi- 
cherry ; Orme, who gives a good plan of the town and sur- 
roundmg mountains, wi’ites . ^ 

" A strong wall, flanked with towers, and extending near three 
miles, incloses three mountains, which form nearly an equilateral 
triangle , they are steep and craggy, and on the top of each are 
built large and strong forts , besides there are many other fortifications 
upon the dechvities On the plam between the three mountains is 
a large town The Indians, who esteem no fortifications very strong, 
unless placed upon high and difficult emmences, have always re- 
garded Gmgee as the strongest fortress m the Carnatic ” 

By petardmg one of the gates the young French general 
gamed possession of the town at sunset, and proceeded to 
erect a barricade of Laggage wagons m the streets But his 
position was one of great peiil, for from the heights above 
the enemy poured down a deadly shower of shot and grape. 

^ Onne, Vol I , p 154 * Ibid , p 155 
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The French returned then* fire with the mortars and guns till 
the moon set, which was the signal to stonn the fortifications. 

None but the European* were dcftJned to thi* hardy enterprise 
who attacked an the three mountains at the ^ame time and found 
on each redoubt* above redoubt* which they carried fucceislvely 
rword In hand, untfi they came to the lummlts where the fortlflca 
tions were stronger than those they bad furmounted they never 
theles* puihed on and pctarded the gates and by day break were 
In poMeulon of them alL * 

Of the many heroic deeds by which the French attempted 
to foimd an Empire m the East, few equal and none surpass 
the storming of Gingee, 

Nash* Jang was now at last roused to action, and leaving 
Arcot, he advanced towards Gingee, but his progress was slow 
as his camp consisted of 60 000 foot, 45 000 horse, 700 elephants 
and 860 pieces of cannon, and the usual multitude of attend 
ants which accompamed an Indian army When sixteen mfles 
from Gingee, owing to the monsoon setting in with great vio- 
lence, the country was completely inimdated and his army 
was enclosed between two swollen nvers. Before his departure 
from Arcot the Viceroy had sent two of his oEDcers to Pondi 
cherry to treat with the French. Dupleix sow that the enter 
pnse on which his soul was mtent would be successful if the 
Pathan Nawabs and Mahrattas wfere won erver to his side, 
and he raised his terms Not only was Muxaflar Jang to be 
restored to his liberty and estates, and Chanda Saheb in 
vested as Nawab of the Carnatic, but Blasubpatam and its 
dependencies must be ceded to the French, Naair Jang 
resisted these hard terms. 

Two months rolled on, Dupicix employed the time in carry 
in g on his mtngues with the Pathan Nawabs and some chief 
ofilcera m the ’S^ceroy s service. Provisions became scarce 
and sickness began to spread among the troops, Nasir Jong 
renewed his correspondence with Dupleix and promised to 
give patents for all his demands on condition that the French 
should hold them ns his vassals. He sent deputies to Pond! 


* Orme \oL L p. ISO 
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cherry, wJio nlhrmecl that Nasir Jang would sign tlie treaty, 
break up his camp, and march out of the Carnatic But 
Dupleix: liad no substantial assuiancc that the treaty -would 
be signed. He demanded that the deputies should produce 
the treaty ratified by their sovereign. Weaned by the delays 
of the envoys, pressed by the confederates to act, he at the 
same time ordered an advance of his forces at Gmgce as soon 
as there came the concerted call from the traitors “ The 
summons from the Pitan Nabobs arrived at Gmgce before the 
ratification of the treaty at Pondicherry.'’ ^ 

On the night of December IG, 5G5 French soldiers and 2,000 
sepoys, with ten ficld-picccs, under the command of i\L dc La 
Touche, were on the move They entered the encampment 
straggling over eighteen miles of ground, and, led by a guide 
from the confederates, they made their way in firm and com- 
pact order tlirough a host of enemy by means of their field- 
pieces When the day broke they found themselves m that 
part of the camp occupied by Nasir Jang, and saw in the 
distance a vast body of horse and foot drawn up in order 
For the moment the small body of French troops felt that 
the odds of numbcis were hea\’y’ Then was seen m the centre 
of the Imng line ap elephant bearing a large white flag. Tins 
was the signal of the confederates It was immediately re- 
cognised by ]\I de la Touche, and explained to the troops, 
who expressed their joy by repeated shouts Soon after 
the French commander had word of a tragic event, and there 
quickly followed a ghastly proof of its truth 

When Nasir Jang first heard of the attack on the camp 
he thought it was an affair of a few drunken French soldieis, 
and he told his officers to go and cut them to pieces Mes- 
sengers now arrived m hot haste with the evil tidmgs that 

^ Orme, Vol I , p 158 In Ills Mimoire, Dupleix affirms that he wrote imme- 
diately to inform the commander at Gingce of the conclusion of the treaty, and 
to prevent further hostilities, but that his letter arrived not till after the revo- 
lution was performed Wilks states that the ratification of the treaty by Nasir 
Jang, and the summons of the insurgents, were determined on one and the 
same day , but the latter arrived at Gingee before the former had reached 
Pondicherry — M "Wilks ” Hist Sketches of the South of India " (1810), 
Vol I , p 26G , “ Mdmoire pour le Sieur Dupleix,” p 60 
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the attach was serious. A native author who was m the 
tram of Nasir Jang at the time states that the Viceroy pre- 
pared with cheerftihiess for the combat.* 

Ai he Approached the mirror to adjost hli dreu and perceived 
the reflection of hi* own flgnre he addrened It In the following word* 
— O Meer Mohammed * the Almighty I* thy protector and pro- 
ceeded to mount hi* elephant without being Induced by the hurry 
of the moment to omit any one of the religion* observances pre- 
scribed by the sacred law that It wa» hi* general practice on the 
day of battle to be clothed In armoor from head to foot, but, on 
this occasion he put on a simple mnsUn robe and In fhli state 
fnlflUed hi* destiny and attained the crown of martyrdom 

Nasir Jang, accompanied by his bodyguard went direct 
to that part of the line where the troops of the Pathan Nawabs 
were stationed** 

Approaching the elephant of the Nabob of Corpa, he antid 
pated his salntation by first raising hi* hand It was not yet clear 
day U^t, and t hinkin g the Nabob did not recognise him he raised 
himself np In the houda and repeated the salntation when two car 
bine shots from the opposite elephant pierced hi* body and he In 
Btantiy expired Ihe Patan* catting oft bis bead, and fixing it on 
the end of a spear exhibited to their associotes in the conspiracy 
this ultimate and direct evldenee of complete sneem, * 


The death of Nasir Jong put an end to the conflict. 
By nme o clock Muxaffor Jang was acknowledged by the 

Wnks Hlitory ol Unoor VoL L, p. 207 n* 

Hi i original name Nasir Jcn& VletcTVra* In War being a title 
* Orme itatea Ibat Nasir Jang was tdd thst the troops of Codapah, Cancral 
Candaiwre, of Mysore, together with 20^000 el the ilorattoe*. wera dmwn np 
In order of battle, but had not yet adranced to repolso the French. Enraged 
at this Inaction of so large a ]Mrt of his anny he moonted his elephant, and 
aeeompnnied by his body gosid advanced toward these troop*. ‘Wllki, who 
took bis narratfre from the ** Servl Axsd, states “ Nasir Jong, tnmtspldous of 
treosoi:, directed his elephant to t^t pait ol his anny with the int ea tk >n of 
giving orders, Moontstoart ESphlnstone, who took his nomtive from the 
*• Senrl Axad and the " Moailr-al-Umra,*' write* " Warning wa* given to hhn 
of the Intended perfidy of theAfghons, bat from hUan*n*pecUngteraperhertfa*ed 
to credit It, and went straight to their part of the line to satisfy hlmseU of 
thelrfiddIty'*—U. Wilks ** HUtory of Myioor " VoL L. p 207 n. 0^me^oLI- 
p.160 Mountstnart Elpblnstone Rise of the Brithih Power In the East” 
(18S^ p, 140, 

*WUki: HUtory of Mysoor VoL L, PP- 207-S. Wilks remarks "And It 
Is only osehil to add as a featnre of the manners of the people that after the 
confusion of the day the troops mnilted the beod and the trunk of the corpse 
and preserving them with ploos care In a chest or spaelons cofU a fDIe d ■allh 
Abecf a powder formed of various uerfuiues and the fUlags of odoriferous woods, 
dispatched these remains of their late chief to be deposited In the tomb of bli 
ancestors. — Op eft, VoL I, pp 2M-0 
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whole arni}'^ Viceroy of the Deccan. Mohammed Ali, when 
he heard the news, mounted his fleetest horse and, accompanied 
only by two or tln*ee attendants, made for Trichmopoly. 

News of the successful revolution was brought to Chanda 
Saheb the same afternoon. He quitted his house alone, ran 
to Government House, and gave the first news of the great 
event to Duplenr “ They embraced with the agitations of 
two friends escaped from a shipwreck , the news was proclaimed 
to the town by a geneial discharge of the artillery; and m the 
evenmg ]\Ir Dupleix held a court ” and . . . “ the next day a Te 
Deum was sung m all the Chmches, and thiee deputies were 
sent to compliment Mm‘zafa-jmg,” ^ and to invite him to visit 
Pondicherry The ulterior object of the policy of Dupleix was 
that the Fiench should be the suzeram power m India. He 
was, therefore, anxious that the successor of Nizam-al-Mulk, 
who had gamed his tlirone by the valour of the French, should 
attend a dui'bar at the French capital. Muzaffar Jang, who 
knew that Ins tenure was mainly dependent on the French* 
consented On the evemng of December 26 , attended by 
the principal loids of his Court, he aiTived at the bounds 
of Pondicherry Dupleix and Chanda Saheb received him m 
a tent without the city “ It was intended m deference to his 
rank that he should have entered the town on his elephant ; 
but the animal was too large to pass under the beam to which 
the draw-bridge was suspended , whereupon he politely desired 
to go m the same palankm with Mr Dupleix to the 
palar ” On arrivmg there they had a brief conference, 
and then Muzaffar Jang “ retired to the house appomted for 
his reception, where he was expected with impatience by his 
mother, his wife, and his son ” 

The next day the durbar was held, and gave Dupleix an 
opportumty of displaymg his love of magnificence In the 
wide place was erected a tent of immense proportions, whose 
sides were hung with silk of divers colours and the rich tapes- 
tries of the East In the centre, facing each other, were two 
musnude, or tlirones of cushions, covered with the delicate 

1 Onne, Vol I , p 103 
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fabncs of Cashmere, and cloth of gold embroidered with jewels. 
In the mo mmg a royal procession set forward from Govern 
ment House. A squadron of horse, twelve lancers, and twenty 
foot soldiers, each carrying a flag gold on white ground led 
the way After them came Dupleix and his chamberlaim 
followed by two elephants of enormous siae one of them, 
bore the standard of France unfurled to the wmd, the other 
a banner of golden ground with the msignia of the fish,” 
the Garter of the Mogul Court. Then followed twelve elephants 
carrying kettle-drums and musicians, succeeded by battahons 
of sepoys, compames of Euro|>can infantry batteries of artfl 
lery and lastly a squadron of horse In this state the procession 
moved through the street lined by the victors of Gingee. Arrived 
at the reception tent, Duplen entered amidst the roar of artillery 
and the sound of drums, trumpets, and fifes He saluted the 
Subahdar and offered the usual presents. A short pause, and 
Musaffar Jang took him by the band and seated him on the other 
mumud A long line of nobles and chief officers, apparelled 
m silk and velvet sparkling with diamonds, filed by the two 
thrones and presented their ntmrrs ^ Musaffar Jang then 
rose and, after arraying DupleLv in a IhiVcdy or robe of honour 
the same that Aurangnb gave to Nizam al Mulk, he pro- 
claimed DuplciK Nawab of all the region south of the River 
TTiat rift to Cape Comonn. Following the custom of Bostem 
monarchs he bestowed on him the title Zafar Jang Bahadur 
(The always brave and victonous Lord), and created him 
on officer with rank (Klansabidar) m the army with per 
mission to bear the ensign of the fiih which had been 
earned m the procession. He bestowed upon lilm as a 
personal gift the fortress of Valdorc with the villages and 
land dependent upon it, os wdl as a separate jaghirc ijagir) 
of 100 000 rupees,* He confirmed the possession by the 
French Company of the city of Masulipatam and its depend 
enaes, and the territory near Kankah He ga\e to the 
French Company 1 250 000 h\Tes in payment of wliat they 

* Naxier — Ar near or narar o ermnonlal prwmt. 

* ilfraoixT poor le Slmr Doplri*,** p. 61 
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had advanced io him, and he bestowed the same sum on 
the French troops winch had rendered such signal service. 
He directed that the Pondicherry currency sliould be tlie sole 
currency of Southern India, which in an Oriental land was 
a direct symbol of sovereignty. He elected Clianda Saheb to 
be Nawab of Arcot under the authority of Dupleix. 

The durbar ended v'lth redoubled professions of friendship ; 
Dupleix took his leave, and the French pomp returned to 
Government House On that day the fortunes of Dupleix 
reached their culminating point. By his masterly genius, by 
Ins patience, his courage, his indefatigable labour, he had 
realised his most ambitious dreams. He had acquired the 
position and power of a sovereign, and he invested his new 
dignit})- with all the gorgeous ceremonial of an Oriental court 
This was not due, as it has been so often represented, to mere 
vulgar vamty. His tastes were high and splendid as his 
glowing mmd, and as m the case of Wellesley his love of magni- 
ficence was rooted in a nature which aspired to build an empire 
for his nation In order to celebrate a victorj’’ which had 
raised the fame of Ins country to the highest degree, and to 
impress the Oriental mmd, he followed an Eastern custom, 
and decreed that a town should be built on the battlefield, 
to be called Dupleix-Futtehabad, “ the place of the victory 
of Dupleix ” 

The rejoicings of the hour were, however, overshadowed 
by an ominous cloud The wages of the traitors remained to 
be paid, and their demands were exorbitant They amounted, 
as Dupleix says, to being put m possession of half the Deccan 
He employed his mfinite diplomatic skill to mduce the chiefs 
to moderate then claims But even so expert an mtriguer 
as Dupleix was no match for an Afghan They agreed 
among themselves to appear satisfied with the terms , they 
signed an agreement acceptmg them , and they swore on the 
Koran that they would be faithful to the Viceroy Dupleix 
was deceived Muzaffar Jang knew the value of an Afghan 
oath, he would not undertake his long homeward journey 
without a French escort. Bussy — “ excellent officer,” says 
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Dupleix — was appointed to command a detachment of 800 
Europeans and 4 000 sepoys which was to accompany htm 
to Hyderabad* They left Pondicherry m January 1751 and 
at the end of the month they reached the territory of the 
Nawab of Cuddapah* Some slight skirmishes now took plAcc, 
but they were attributed to accident. Soon, however it was 
discovered that the three Pathan chiefs mtended to oppose 
then* advance, and their troops were posted in a defile throngh 
which the road to Hyderabad ran. The Viceroy^s force resumed 
its march, and on sighting the enemy Musaffar Jang at the 
head of hia cavalry binned forward and attacked them. 
After a murderous conflict they were beaten back. The 
French troops came to his aid and then disciplmed valour and 
the qidck fire of their arbUery cleared the gorge. Muzaffor 
Jang with his cavalry agam dashed forward and hotly pursued 
the fugitive foe. The Nawab of Savanore had been cut to 
pieces, the Nawab of Cuddapah had fled from the field, and 
m pursuing him Muraffar Jang came upon the Nawab of 
Kumool 1 Findmg escape impossible, the Nawab tamed with 
the handful of troops which sinrounded him, and charged the 
elephant of his pursuers 

Exaiperated by this deSance the young prince made o sign 
to the troops to leave the porion of the Nabob to be attacked by 
himself The two elephants were driven np close to each other and 
Mursafa Jing had his rword uplifted to strike when his antagonist 
thrust his Javelin which pierced his forehead with so much force 
that the point entered the brain he fell hack dead a thousand 
arms were aimed at the Nabob who was In the same Instant mortally 
wounded and the troops not tatlsfled with this atonement fell 
with fory on those of the Nabob whom they soon overpowered and 
cat to pieces • 

The news of the death of Muxnffar Jong struck the French 
with the greatest constemstion. Whom would the army 

* Knmoot one of the fenn- Otef DUirtda la the Madras Prestdracy It 
It bounded on the north by the Tongabludra and Klilna rtren (wW^ strata 
It from the Klzam > dominions), on the north-enst by Gtmtftr pltlnct on 
the eatt by Ndlore on the tooth by Coddapab and Anantapor Dy the Pnrtl 
tion Treaty of Mysore the Nlaajo secured It- H* ceded llte 1800 to the MtUh 
bat the Nawab oi Kumool was left la poiseeslon of hit Jaghlre In 1838 luiTlni 
been found RuUly of trea^ hli terrllories wera annexed- 

• Orme \oL L pp. lOS-0 
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ncknow ledge his successor? llubsy 'uns a mnn of great 

ability and of a liold and daring spirit; he acted ^MUl 
proinjiLitudc and decision. Tlic only son of l\Iii/.affai Jang ^^ns 
an infant, unable to c\*cicisc power, and his father's title to 
sovereignty was far inferior to the clainis of the sons of Nizam- 
al-Mulk Tlirec of these were prisoners in the camp, and by 
a superiority of tact and resolution Biissy had Salabat Jang, 
the eldest, jiroclaiincd Viceroy, with the consent of the chiefs 
and armv. In I'cbruarv, ]7ol, tlic new Viceroy, with Ins 
army and the French troojis, quitted Cudclajiah tcriitory, 
and on March lo they came to Kurnool, the capital of the 
Pathan Nawab who had slam Miizaffar Jang. “ It W'as deter- 
mined that the city should atone for the treachery and rebellion 
of its Lord ” The place was stormed by the French troops, 
led by III ICirjcan, a ncjdicw' of Diqdcix'; all the garrison was 
put to the sw'ord, and many of the inhabitants w ere massacred. 
TIic territories of Kurnool and Cuddapah were annexed to 
Adoni, the jaghirc of ^fuzaffar Jang, and the government of 
the wdiole princijiahty conferred on his son ^ 

On April 2, 1751, Salabat Jang entered tlic capital, Hydera- 
bad, w itli Eastern pomp, and w as w clcomcd by the inliabitants, 
pleased at seeing a Viccioy return to then citj’’, next to Delhi 
the most populous and w'ealthy m the lilogul dominions He 
“ w ent through the ceremony of sitting on the musnud or 
tin one m public, and of receiving homage not only from 
his ow'n immediate ofliccrs, but also from most of the governors 
of the neighbouring pro\anccs ” He confiimed all the privi- 
leges wdneh his predecessors had gi anted to Dupleix and 
his nation, and he amply rewarded the French battalion 
The French troops, wdiose strength had been increased by 
reinforcements fiom Masulipatam to 500 Europeans and 5,000 
sepoys, took up their quarters in the capital Bussy was the 

1 Orme writes " He received the investiture of the government of Adoni, 
which had been the patrimony of his father, and as a just reparation for the 
treachery that caused his death, the territory of the Nabob of Cudapah who 
planned the conspiracy, and of Kanoul, by whose arm he fell, were added to the 
sovereignty of the young prince, Avliicli by the French accounts produced alto- 
gether an annual revenue of near a million of pounds sterling ” — Orme, Vol, I , 
p 253 
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real master of the wide domain of the Deccam Dupleix 
was the absolute ruler of a region as large as France, mhabited 
by thnty milhons of people and defended, by a large and vic- 
torious force. The power and glory of France was at rta 
height the prestige of England at its lowest depth. Dupleix 
had effected this great change m the fortunes of his country 
but the tune had come when the tide of success was soon to 
be checked by a young man flve-and twenty years of age, a 
civilian serving as a commissary 

In the summer of 1750 Thomas Saunders, a man of a sound 
and vigorous judgment, a clear and quick perception, a con 
stancy of mmd not to be disturbed by danger ' assumed the 
government of Fort St. David. He saw at once the far 
reaching effects of the French victory and the death of Nasir 
Jang If the French rule became supreme the English must 
penah out of the land. Stringer Lawrence had gone home dis 
guated by the perpetual interference of cinl authority in 
nuhtary details, and dissatisfied at not being allowed to have 
the definite authority which a commander ought to have over 
his army * Though the British force had no competent com 
mander though it was locking in disciplme and mfenor to the 
French m numbers, Saunders decided to support Mohammed 
Alt. In January 1751 280 Europeans and 800 sepoys, under 
the command of Captain Cope, were sent to Trichmopoly 
Not long after their arrival Mohammed All m order to estab- 
lish his power sent 6 000 of his own troops, with 80 Euro- 
peans to settle the govemraent of Tmavelly, a city Ijdng 
leO miles to the south of Tnehenopoly and capital of a temtorj 
which extends to Cape Comonn ’ 

^Iconwhilc, the gamson of Madura, the capital of a vast 
territory lying between Trichmopoly and Tmnevelly revolted 

» VVUla Hlitory of BIr*oar VoU L, p 273—” Mr Tbotmu Saunden, ■ 
man inferior pobap* to M Doplelx In ipwidonr of taleoU, and In alt that 
coDitUotea the decoration of chapocter but not >1eWlng to that dtrilngnUhed 
atateaman In the poaseulon of * aoond end \lfloron* Jadgraent, a dear and 
quick perception, a conilancy of mind not to be dUturtied by danger and a 
derotton to the eott« of hla conalry no lew ardent and tincric than tbol of 
BL Dnpkli. 

* BiounUtuart Elphlnatooe Rbe of the DrltUh Power In the Halt, p HI 

• Onne \ol. L, p 173 
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and declared for Chanda Sahch Cajdmn Cope offcicd to 
retake llic town. J3nL the altcmpl to storm its lofty walls 
ended m disaster, thonph the sepoys “ A\enl. to the attack 'smUi 
ns mncli spirit ns the Europeans ’* i A Inige body of Mohammed 
All's troops deserted to the enemy, and at tlic same time he 
heard that Clumdn Snheh, A\ith a foice consisting of 12,000 
horse. .1, 000 sepoys, and the French battalion, ^\ns about to 
march from Arcot to besiege Trichinopoly. He again applied 
to the English to helji him in his distress. Saunders ^\Ith 
the utmost exertion ^\as able to dispateli only a detachment 
consisting of .100 Europeans, 100 Cnffics, and 3,000 sepoys 
AMth eight field-pieces under the command of Captain Gingcn, 
a Samss ofliccr m the Comjnmj's scrAUcc CIia-'c accompanied 
the detachment as commissary. The English and French aacic 
at peace, and Gingcn A\as commanded to remain near Fort St. 
DaAud until he should be joined by some of Mohammed All's 
men, for the Madras GoA'’einmcnt*A\as determined not to ajipcar 
as principals m the Avar. About the middle of May a small 
party of the NaAAab’s troops airiA'cd, and Gingcn, A’^csted AAith 
the someAvhat transpaicnt disguise of an auxiliary, adA’-anced 
to the large and strong pagoda of Vcidaehcllum, about forty 
miles from the coast, aaIucIi commanded the most direet com- 
munications bctAAccn Fort St. DaAud and Trichinopoly. The 
goA’-ernor after a sIioaa of resistance, surrendered Gmgen had 
been sent to AA^atch the moA'cments of Chanda Saheb and the 
French ; finding their intentions AA^ere to attack Trichinopoly, 
he, leaAung a small garrison at the pagoda, moA'^ed that Avay also, 
and on his march Avas “ joined by 100 Europeans detached by 
Captain Cope from Tritchanopoly, and 2,000 horse, Avith 2,000 
foot, the remamdei of the Nabob’s troops, under the com- 
mand of his brother Abdul-Avahab Khan.” ^ Soon after this 
junction Gmgen discovered that the army of Chanda Saheb 
Avas encamped m the neighbourhood of Valconda, a consider- 

^ Orme, Vol I , p 174 

* Ibid , p 176 Stringer Lawrence states that the party from Trichinopoly 
joined him at the pagoda — Cambridge ” War in {India,” p 13 Captain 
Dalton writes that the Nawab’s force joined them at Valconda — ” Memoir 
of Captain Dalton,” p 89. 
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able town ninety miles from the coast and forty five from 
Tnchmopoly It was also of considerable strategic importance, 
aa its citadel built on a rock some two hundred feet h^h and a 
mile m circmnference at the base, commanded the great road 
which ran directly between Arcot and Tnchmopoly and also 
jomed the best road to Fort St. David 

The citadel of Volconda,' says Dalton ha* round tower* 
and *ome nnall pieces of cannon mounted on It the town below 
join* to Jt, and is «arrotmded with a pretty good stone wall of obont 
16 feet high flank d with round towers but ha* no ditch In thi* 
place the Moors and all the people of distinction reside and without 
an 1* the peiia or yfflage where the poorer sort have their habitations 
Inclosed with a mud wall and a ditch * 

Gmgen encamped m a large grove about a mile and a 
half to the southward of the town the camp of Chanda Saheb 
lay about four miles to the north, separated from the British 
by a long range of hills and a nver which lay near the western 
Bide of the citadel and town>* Besides his own large force, 
Chanda Saheb had the French detachment, mustmng abont 
600 Enropeans and 6 000 sepoys, under D AuteuH He had m 
vam endeavoured to persuade the Mogul governor to admit 
his troops mto the fort. The English made th6 same request. 

Ho gave us for answer that the fort was his family estate, 
which we could not blame him for taking care of and that 
he could not admit one party m without giving umbrage to 
the other * The English commander asked leave of the 
Nawab s brother to attack the place, but this was refused 
as the governor was a relative and he was certam that his 
relation was not m any Interest but his. * A fortmght was 
spent m fruitless n^otiatlons. The CouncD at Fort St. David 
grew impatient at tlie delay and there is the following entry 
in the records 

June —7 1761 Mr Robin* volunlcen to go to Volcondah 
but 1* not allowed he and the Board concur that Captain De Glngln* 

‘ G. Dallon: Unnolr ol CjpUlo Dolton, II HI C.S. (ISSO) p. 0X 
Orme Jn hU deterlpUon of \Klcoadii tpeakt of the fortlfted tova o* b fort 
balU of ftone and he call* the ^-Ulage ** o town ilendfriyJorUfled whh a tned 
wait — Onne \oL I p. 170. 

* Dalton p. SO. ♦ Hid, 
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be ordered to seek the enemy, and use his utmost endeavour to bring 
to an engagement, and this as soon as possible, their strength in- 
creasing daily by the arrival of their supplies from Europe, and the 
President is now ordered to -vviite to Captam De Gingins to that 
purpose ” ^ 

On the leceipt of the President’s letter Gingen determined 
to commence at once military operations. He was a brave 
man who had, as a subaltern, seen much active service m 
Europe, but he was without ability and without enterprise. 
He thought a few shells thrown mto the fort would lead to 
its sm render. Some of the officers suggested that instead of 
throwing away bombs, winch would be visible to Chanda 
Saheb’s army, they should m the mght “ scalade the lower town 
^ where all the principal men liv’d ” Gmgen was, however, says 
Dalton, “ of an unfortunately jealous temper which made him 
mistrust the good will of any who offer’d to give him advice ” ^ 
He rejected the suggestion, adhered to his scheme of bom- 
bardment, and gave orders that as soon as the first shell was 
fired the village should be attacked and burnt, “ m order to 
mcrease the confusion ” About 8 pm the mortars opened 
fii’e, and “ the whole village, which was a very fine one, plunder’d 
and set m flames ” ^ This stupid and barbarous deed was 
followed by its natural consequences. “ The governor, as was 
foreseen, immediately sent a messenger to acquamt Chunda- 
saheb that he was ready to admit his troops mto the place.” ^ 
All mght the bombaidment contmued, but when daylight came, 
as the garrison showed no sign of surrendering, “ we drew off 
our mortars and jom’d om’ army which was lymg on the plam 
drawn up out of caimonshot of the fort ” ® Soon after Chanda 
Saheb’s army, “ with the Erench battalion of about 500 men 
m their front,” ® were seen marchmg pretty fast to gam the 
deep bed of the river that led directly to the gate of the town 
and was almost dry The English battalions and the sepoys 
were posted a mile northward of the citadel near the river, 
and might have seized it before the French “ But we lay 

^ Dalton, p 99 * Orme, Vol I , p 177 

* Ibid , pp 93-4 ^ Dalton, p 94 

® Ibid , p 94 ® Ibid , pp 94-5 

J 
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still m a state of stupefaction and saw em all enter the ^vater 
course and pushmg hard along it to the fort’ i The English 
stood to their arms. Gingen, instead of sending his men for 
ward consulted his officers as to -whether it -mis possible to 
check the French advance * I believe this b^rlnning gave 
none a very extraordinary idea of our success Notwith 
st andin g -which some gave it then opinion that a brisk push 
might still doe it as the fire from the fort -was very mcon 
siderable. The officer commanding the negroes, showing 
great readiness, * was ordered to advance and engage the 
enemy’s front and if possible stop them till the English main 
body could come up 

I march d alter him as fact as I could Dalton enters in his 
Jonmab In any order with the grenadiers 3 companys of Slpoyi 
from the rlg^t and a company of Topaisei belon^ng to tho Nabob 
The Cottreyi ran all the way ai last as they could and attacked the 
French Grenadiers and Slpoys who led their van In so daring a manner 
thatiauUted by the lira of the artillery from the left of the Battallion 
and 8 guns of the Nabob s) they made em give way and abandon 
thetr two advanced guns so precipitately that they threw the French 
main body Into confusion and they all got for shelter into the bottom 
of tho -watercoorio firing from thence up In the air without doing 
ns tho least harm Never was there a finer prospect ol a complcat 
-victory and the French saw U so plainly themselvci that giving 
over thoughts of relieving the fort, they luller d us to slop em and 
with much adoo got 2 field pieces up on the bank to bear upon onr 
battallion which -was marching down in all appearance with a great 
deal of resolution to support us, but on receiving about 20 shot 
which killed a Lieut, and 8 or 9 men the whole -went to the right 
about and march d towards camp In great disorder without giving 
ns who were advanced the least notice to retire in time • 


Dalton 5 account differa from that given by tho historian 
of The War of CoromandeL Orme states that the EngUsh 
troops advanced against the enemy with resolution. 

As they approached a cannonade ensued and a shot struck 
one ol the French tumbrils which blowing up wounded some of 
their Europeans and frightened lo much a hundred more who were 
posted near It that Ihej ran away with Mr d Auteull at their head 
to the fort of Vol kondob where they were admitted and from 
hence they immediately began lo fire from 14 pieces of cannon upon 


* Dulteo p. 95. 


• IHd^ |tp. 05-6 
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the English battalion This unexpected cannonade, noLwithstand- 
ing that most of their shot flew too high, flung the troops into dis- 
order, and some of the ofllcers likewise discovering fear, the whole 
battalion were seized with a panic The captains Gmgcn, Dalton, 
ICirkpatrick, and lieutenant Clive, endeavoured to lally them, but 
m vam , for they retreated m great confusion, without stoppmg 
until they reached the camp " 

Orme also mentions that 

“ Abdul-wahab Khan had prevailed on one of their generals, 
who commanded 4000 horse, to come over to him on the field of 
battle, which body was observed to separate from the lest as the 
enemy appioached , and this appeal ance of defection flung Chunda- 
saheb into such perplexity, that he did not venture to pursue the 
English, over whom he would otherwise have had every advantage ” ^ 

Some of Orme’s statements are founded on a memorandum 
wlneli Clive sent to him Clive vTote * ^ 

A ]\Ioors Officer m Chunda salieib’s army commanding 2000 
men had agreed to come over This party was observed to be de- 
tached from the mam body, ready If the Enghsh had not, the French 
would have retired fiist — Exiilosion of a Tumbril threw them mto 
confusion — In this first action the Nabob’s troops behaved better 
than ever they did afterwards, <5t even m the field of battle reproached 
the English with their want of spirit ” 

As soon as it was dai’k Gmgen broke up his camp, and, 
marchmg with great expedition, arrived the next mormng at 
“ the streights of Utatoor,” about twenty miles from Val- 
conda, and the same distance from Tiichmopoly Captain 
Dalton with a small foice and two field-pieces was left in a 
village to guai’d the entrance of the pass, and the mam body 
made their camp m the valley At a meeting of the Council 
held at Fort St. David on July 22, 1751, 

“ The President acquamts the Board that Lieut Maskelyne, 
who came m from Camp a few days ago, gives an account that Cap 
tain De Gmgms havmg advice that a Body of the Enemy’s Horse 
was moving towards our army, then encamped at Wootatore, went 
out attended by Captams Dalton and Kilpatrick and himself, with 
about 100 Sepoys and a few troopers to reconnoitre, but advancmg 
too far, they were all surrounded by a party of the Enemy’s Horse 
that were lying in Ambuscade That Captain De Gmgms, Dalton 
and Kilpatrick thereupon mounting their horses made their way 

^ Orme, Vol I , pp 177-8 • Orme MSS India, Vol II., p 297. 
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thro them by the assistance of the troopers, and arrived safe In camp 
but he (Uent, Mojkelyne) not having a horse -was obliged to *ur 
render to tbo Sepoys that he was carried prisoner to Chimda Saib 
■who gave him Ica-ve to come here on his parole, but not till he had 
received an answer from Mr Daplelx to a letter he wrote on this sub- 
ject* The President further Ir^onns the Board that be has advice 
that a few days after tlie above accident, the Enemy made a great 
attack on oar advanced guard at Wootntorc which was bo bravely 
defended by Captain Dalton that they were obliged to retreat -with 
a considerable loss without effecting anything. That oar troops 
have nevertheless quitted that Post and retreated across the river 
very near Trichlnopoly whither the Enemy have followed them 
and encamped on the Banks Captain De Glngins writes that the 
reasons of his taking this step were the want of provisions wid his 
apprehensions that the Nabob s people would leave us ' 

The town of Tnchmopoly -was at that time rectangular m 
form and nearly six miles m circumference. A double enceinte 
of masonry with flanking towers and a wet ditch thirty feet 
■wide and twelve deep protected it In the north quarter of 
the town nses sheer up a broad mass of darJrgrey gneiss that 
bears on its topmost pumacle a small shrme. looking from 
the platform northward the eye rests on two bright nvms 
•wmdjQg serpentine, and left between them a fair champaign 
covered with the dark mango the feathery tamarind, and 
the lovely green banum Amidst the varied foliage may be 
faintly seen red battlements high towered they are the 
walls and the gate-towers of the stupendous temple of Senng 
ham which has for centuries been a centre of Hindu religious 
life. Seven cndcwurcs surroimded by seven lofty and solid 
■walls the outermost of which -was four miles in circumference, 
protected the inmost sacred shnne containing the image of 
Vishnu, the maintainer of existence, and the treasufj i^n 
tpm in g the dedicated silver and gold and the jewels of the 
gods, necklaces of diamonds, emeralds, and rubies, charms 
of gold, armlets and rings for the toes wrought with much 
cunning ‘work About a nule and a half from the great pagoda 
is a smaller one ’with four quadrangles dedicated to Shtvn the 
destroyer and the healer The two temples so well fortified 
afforded good posts for an invading army and the sacred 
1 IhdtoB, pp. 107-8. 
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place IS charged history. ]\Ien call it an island, but it 
IS, in fact, a peninsula, two miles broad at its western ex- 
tremity, but gi owing narrower until at about the end of thirteen 
miles it joms a large and stiong momid of earth which pre- 
vents the union of the two blanches of the river Caveri, and 
sends the northern stream, which takes the name of Coleroon, 
rolling farther north-west until it reaches the sea near Devi- 
cotah, while the Caveri, retammg the name, spreads out mto 
many channels and fertilises the green nee fields of Tan] ore 
A king of Tan] ore, realising that the prosperity of his kingdom 
depended on 'the ancient dam, erected for its protection at 
a distance of a mile the mud fort of Coilady. 

Lookmg southward, instead of bright river, gardens, courts, 
and cloisters, he stretched below a vast veldt full of hollow 
ways and studded with kopjes. Due south of the town are 
two conspicuous heights, the Golden Rock and the Sugar 
Loaf Rock, both rismg a hundred feet above the plam Almost 
east, about two miles fi'om the tovm, there is a ridge of rocks 
and sand not more than forty feet high, known as the French 
Rocks, and three miles farther to the east is the almost in- 
accessible lock of Elsemeram with a fortified pagoda on the 
summit On this ^vlde veldt the French and English struggled 
for two years for the mastery of India Many gallant deeds 
of arms did these old rocks witness 

On July 13 Gmgen’s force left the valley of Utatoor, and after 
a march of eighteen hours, “ without refreshment m the hottest 
season of this sultry clunate,” ^ the Enghsh battahon took posses- 
sion of Pitchandah, a fortified pagoda situated on the noithern 
bank of the Coleroon, about a mile to the east of Sermgham : 
the rest of the army encamped along the river.” ^ Dm’mg the 
night they crossed the rapid stream m boats, and occupied 
“ three of the first enclosures, wluch affording room much 
more than sufficient for their reception, they complied with 
the earnest solicitations of the Bramins, imploimg them to 
cairy the stain of then* pollutions no nearer the habitation of 
the idol ” The post might easily have been held against the 
^ Dalton, p 114 * Orme, VoL I , p 183 
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enemy's whole force, but ‘ the spint of retreat still so strongly 
possessed the army ’ says Orme, that two days later they took 

shelter imder the walls of Tntchanopoly The English 
battalion encamped on the west side of the city close to the 
ditch and the Nabob s troops on the southern side captain 
Cope with 100 of the Europeans sent thither in the beginning 
of the year remamed withm the walls ’ * Chanda Saheb and 
the French at once crossed the Coleroon, occupied the pagodas, 
and m the beginning of August they sent a strong detachment 
to attack the fort of CoDady Gmgen, on bearuig of their 
movement, detached 20 Europeans and 100 Sepoys, under 
the command of Ensign Trusler to reinforce the garrison 
This officer defended the fort very gallantly for several days, 
until it was so shattered as to be no longer tenable he then 
received orders to draw off his men m the night. * The fort 
was evacuated Chanda Saheb havmg obtamed a post which 
protected the island at its most vulnerable pomt, left a 
s mall detachment to guard the pagodas and crossmg the 
Caven encamped on the east side of the town at the French 
Rock.* 

When Gingen began his retreat from Valcondo, Clive re- 
turned to Fort St. David and told the tale of beaten troops. 
The attempt to relieve TnohmopoJy bod ended in disaster 
Mohammed All no longer possessed a single district In the 
Carnatic, Verdachellum was the only fort north of the 
Coleroon which acknowledged lus rule, and it was invested by 
the troops of a neighbouring chief Sounders was a resolute 
mnn and disaster did not prevent him from directing Avith his 
usual energy the slender resources which he possessed Tlie 
ships from Europe had brought n few recruits. In Julj he 
sent a detachment of Europeans ond 000 sepo) s with a largo 
convoy of stores to the relief of VertlochcUum, 

but every oOlccr of etlablUhed cbarocler being oircady In the 
field there remained none in the garrison to whom such n command 
could be prudently cntruiled TTie governor Mr Saunden there 

Orme ^oL U p 1S4 » Ibid, ^ IM 

• Cambrtdff War to India pp 13-14 
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fore requested Mr Pigot, one of the council, to proceed "with the 
detachment until it should be out of reach of enemies, and then 
to send it forward under the command of the military officer at 
Trichenopoly ” 

Clive again accompanied tlie detachment as commissary of 
the troops. The small band sm*prised the forces of the hostile 
chief at midmght, and the convoy entered Verdachellum with- 
out any loss. From thence Mr Pigot sent it forward “ under 
the' command of the military officer at Tiichenopoly,” and 
the convoy reached that foit ■without mterruption After 
ha'ving dehveied over their charges, Pigot and Clive set out 
from Verdachellum, accompanied by twelve sepoys and the 
same number of servants, to return to Fort St David On 
the march they were surrounded by the Pohgai’s^ troops, 
who -with matchlocks harassed them ,for some hours, and 
killed seven of the sepoys and several of the attendants The 
ammumtion of the rest of the party bemg expended, they 
were ordered to disperse Pigot and Clive galloped off, with 
the enemy’s cavalry thundering after them for several miles 
It was a close race, and Clive’s fightmg nearly came to an end. 
Many a fierce contest, however, lay before him 

In the difficult vocation of comnussary to an aimy m the 
field, Clive, who was now a civilian, had to meet great demands 
upon his orgamsmg and admimstrative powers He had to 
keep marchmg columns supplied "with food and forage m a 
country which had been devastated by successive mvadeis 
He had to find oxen, camels, and elephants to convey the 
supphes and the guns through a country where roads were 
few and great rivers had to be crossed He had to keep to- 
gether the motley elements that compose the staff of an Indian 
convoy, by patience, firmness, and tact He knew how to 
wm his way mto the affections of the native drivers and sepoys, 
and he was rewarded by their great fidelity when in service 
As commissary, Clive had to find the money for the troops. 

^ Poligar “ Tills term is peculiar to the Madras Presidency The persons 
so called were properly subordinate feudal chiefs, occupying tracts more or less 
wild, and generally of predatory habits in former days , they are now much 
the same as Zemindars in the highest use of that term.” — Yule and Burnell . 
“ Hobson- Jobson,” p 718 
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He obtained loans from the native merchants in order to meet 
the bills drawn upon bun m the field The position which he 
had previously held m the mercantile service of the Com 
pany enabled him to deal with these matters In the ‘ Account 
Salary due to the Hon. Co s covenanted Servants, Clive is 
entered for September 26, 1750 at the head of the factors 
at a salary of £16 per annum. He is also mentioned as 
Steward In May 1761 John Smith appears to be acting 
as steward and on the 21«t of that month Clive is entered 
as Junior Merchant at £80 As a Jumor Merchant, Clive had 
the privilege of private trade, and he had ample opportunity 
of making a fortune in legitimate busmess He had those 
qualities which make a man a great merchant — foresight, calm 
judgment, and a temperament not to be discomposed by suc- 
cess or fiiflure but mercantfle ambition did not satis^ the 
fiery temper He had left the army because he thought the 
Treaty of Aix la ChapeDe had secured a lasting peace. The 
clash of arms awoke again the desire to command to fight, 
to win, or to die as a soldier He asked that he should be 
restored to the army and the request was readily granted 
Among the proceedings of a Consultation held on July 22, 
1761 we find the following 


Mr Robert Clive, who hai lately been very ier>1ceable In con 
ducting levertl parties to camp offering to go ■^rilbont anj consider 
atlon of pay provided we wHl gi\e him a Brevet to entitle him to 
the rank of a captain as he was an officer at the ilcgo of Pondicherry 
and almost the whole time of the war and dbUngulshed himself 
on many occasions It is conceived that this Officer may be of some 
service and, therefore now ordered that a Brevet be drawn out 
and given him- ' 


* Give's commission appolatlng him eaptsln runs Given under our 
hands, end the seal of the Honble Uolted Compony a! Uerehants o! England 
trading to the East Indies In Fort St- Dovld this first day 01 J-inoory In the 
Twenty fifth year of the reign of our Sowelgn Lord George the second, bj tht 
Grace of God of Great Britain, Frunee and IreUad King defender of the faith. 
Jtc, ond in the year of our Lord one thousand Seven hundred and fifty-one 


— PoTiU MSS- 



CHAPTER IX 

1751 ; olive’s capture and defence or arcot 

Soon after Clive had been made a captain for the skill and 
gallantry he had [shown in the field “on many occasions,” he 
was sent m command of a detachment consisting of onlj’^ 100 
Europeans and 50 sepoys, vith one small field-piece, to make 
his way through the Tan j ore country to Trichinopoly. After 
a smait skirmish vath the Fiench he entered the besieged 
city. He soon realised the critical condition of the garrison. 
There was the grave disparity in numerical strength between 
them and the besiegers ; ‘‘ the English battalion did not 

exceed GOO men; whereas the French liad 900, and the troops 
of Chunda-saheb outnumbered the Nabob’s ten to one.” 
But tlus was not the chief e^^l. “ Disagreement and Caballs 

among the officers (the usual consequence of bad success) 
ensued,” says Dalton, “ and never was a more unhappy set 
of people got together, nor from whom less good could be 
expected ” 

Clive returned at once to Fort St David, and informed the 
governor that Tiichmopoly, the safetj’- of which was vital, was 
in instant peril He also made a jiroposal which was an 
example of dating and military sagacity Chanda Saheb and 
his French allies had, m their desire to capture Tnchmopoly, left 
Arcot, the capital of the Carnatic, without a sufficient garrison. 
If a bold, swift dash was made for it, Chanda Saheb would be 
bound either to lose the seat of his government oi send a large 
portion of his besieging force from Tiichmopoly to protect it 
or retake it Clive offered to lead the expedition Saunders 
had been struck with the young officer, ardent, void of fear, 
who had shown such a precocious faculty for commanding 
men, and he approved of the proposal On Monday, August 19, 
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The board being of opinion that a diversion In the Arcot country 
■win oblige the enemy to withdraw part of their forces from Trichin 
opoly and put It in our power to atleinpt something that way now 
agree that Captain dive be sent with a party of afl the Europeans 
we can possibly spare & some sepoys for this purpose and that he 
proceed on the Wager to Fort SL George where he Is to be reinforced 
by aH the men they can any way* furnish and march Immediately 
towards Arcot and the President is now desired to write to the Deputy 
Governor to acquaint him with the Intent of their coming, and to 
recommend It to him to dlspatcdi letters to the several KHladan 
[commandants of forts] Ac. to engage them to bring In their troops 
to his assistance and to forward the design all In their power * 

But all the Europeans and all the sepoys they could spare 
at Fort St. David and all the men they conid furnish at Fort 
St. George, amounted, only to 200 Europeans and 600 sepoys. 
To command the men they could find only eight ofBcos, 
SIX of •whom had never before been m action and four of 
these sir were young men m the mercantile service of the 
company tvho mflomed by his [Clives] example, took, up 
the sword to follow him. * With a handful of men lacking 
m disciplme, and four trained oiBcer* and only three field 
pieces for their artillery dive marched from Madras on 
August 20 (September 6 N.S ) to lay the first stone of the 
foundation of our Indian Empire. 

The town of Arcot, which was his goal lies sixty four 
miles to the southward of Madras. Surrounded by a barren 
country and granite hill* it was chosen by the Mohammedan 
Nawoba of the CamaUc to be their capital on account of Its 
healthy climate and its great strategic situation It was 
only fifteen nulet from Vellare, the strongest fortress m India, 
which commanded the mam communication from and to 
Mysore, then a powerful Hindu kingdom. The city stands 
upon the left ba^ of the River PMAr whose bed at the dry 
season of the year is a stretch of sand some three thousand feet 
wide. It was surrounded bj o broad high rampart nearly five 
iniles in circuit, faced mth a thick masonry wall gates and 
bastions, and five gateways. The Delhi Gateway, with its two 

* lUnatrt or CowulUtlon, Fort SU Dorld Aogint 16 (lUdnt Rf*ord»X 

• Onne, ^ol. L, P> 1*7 
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arches, is tlic only one tlial has defied ivar and time, and from 
a small chamber which sui mounts it the traveller looks down 
upon the river flov mg through a Avidc plain bounded by brown 
hills Tradition states that the chamber was a favourite 
lesort of Clive's Inside the city wall, about half a niile from 
the river, Avas the citadel, a rectangular fortress of consider- 
able size, suirounded by a vciy bioad moat about a mile m 
circumference ^ 

It Avas the gallant Pathan oniccr Daud Khan Avho, Avhen 
he AA'as administering the affairs of the Carnatic (1706-13), 
AAitli Ai'cot as his headquartcis, built or improA’^ed the fort, 
and laid out the toAAm in eighteen streets named after illus- 
trious commanders The NaAiabs of the Carnatic erected a 
palace outside the fort on the A’^erge of a laige tank, and their 
new capital grcAA' rapidly m prospeiity and became a chief 
seat of the manufactuic of chintz and gold lace for the nobles 
of the court When the city came into the possession of 
Chanda Saheb the population AA'as estimated to have exceeded 
100,000 souls, and the strength of the garrison of his troops 
to liaA’^e amounted to 1,100 men. The capturQ of this fortified 
city AAuth a strong citadel by 200 Europeans and 600 sepoys 
Avas ceitamly a hazardous game But Clive Avas never un- 
Avilhng to run a risk or to fight against odds when a great 
lesult was to be achieved 

Two days aftei he marched fiom Madras, Clive arrived at 
Con]eveiam (Kanchipuram), a considerable town, with a large 
pagoda, lying about 40 miles inland, and heaimg of the strength 
of the gairison at Arcot he sent back to Fort St George for 
two ' eigliteen-poundeis But he did not wait for them to 
leach him On August 31 (September 11 N S ) the detachment 
maiehed on, and they had gone but a short distance when 
one of the monsoon storms which sweep over the Carnatic 
at that season of the year burst upon them The heat was 
stifling, the wmd sent billows of sand over them, there was 
a lull, and lightnings illuminated the sky, and the thick clouds, 

^ See “Madras District Manual, North Arcot,” pp 306-307 Orme, however, 
states that the city “had no walls or defences” — Orme, Vol I, p 187, 
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With the big stores of steaming oceans charged,” poured out 
water Soon the small band was marching through a llqiud 
plauL But on they went, and they did not halt till they 
arrived within ten miles of Arcot, The spies ran m hot haste 
to the town and spread the marvellous tidmgt that, unchecked 
by the prodigies of heaven and earth and the muttenngs of 
the thunder the Bnghsh had contmued their marchu The 
populace, always Inclmed, hke Orientals, to be superstitious, 
beheved that a terrible disaster was m store for them and 
the gamson during the night abandoned the fort 

At ten next morning the detachment marched, says a 
sergeant who was with them, 

without opposition through the town amidst a million Spectators 
whose looks betrayed them trayton notwithstanding their pretended 
friendship and dirty pretenU We then took possession of the fort 
where we found great quantlUe* of Rockets and lead with some 
gunpowder which afterwards was of Infinite service to ns * 

Chve also found m the fort goods belongbg to merchants 
to the value of five lacs of rupees, which he restored to their 
owners, and this judicious generosity conciliated many of 
the principal inhabitants to the English mtercst.’ * He also 
insisted that the populace should be treated with considera 
tion, and they remamed neutral throughout the operations. 
He allowed the residents of the fort, some three or four hundred 
in number to remain undisturbed in their dwdlmgs. Ho 
collected provisions and materials for a siege, for he felt cer- 
tam that when the gamson, who were encamped withm a few 
miles of the town recovered firom their panic and were rein- 
forced they would attempt to recover the fort. In order to 
prevent them, as long as possible, from returning he deter- 
mined to take every opportunity for offensive action. He 
therefore, on September 4 went with the greater port of his men 
and four field pieces in quest of the fugitive gamson About 
three in the afternoon he found them drawn up near Timarj 
a fort situated six miles south of tlie citj The sergeant enters 
in his diary 

* Onne MSS. IiwUa VoL IL pp 277-OT. Slfge and Defenw of Arcot 
by • * Chmc Yol I., p. IIS. 
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- " 4tli [September 1751] We marched towards Timmerie, a fort of no 
inconsiderable force m possession of the enemy, and about six miles 
distant from Arcot About three m the afternoon the enemy’s horse 
to the number of 500, & about 300 foot, made their appearance about 
a mdc distant from us then on the march Without hesitation we 
turned to the left, and as they advanced soon came near enough to 
cannonade, which they begun from one field piece on the left where 
their foot were posted Capt Clive ordered one of our field pieces 
to advance towards them under care of Lieut. Bulkley’s platoon, 
and attacked their horse himself with the Seapoys. As they advanced 
upon the right, he soon put them to flight, as had ]\Ir Bulkley’s 
platoon done the same on the left by advancing on their foot and 
cannon which they earned off precipitately & disappeared under 
cover of the rocky hills and some tops (sic) ^ about a mile m their 
rear Night coming on, we buried one [(sic) ? some] of their dead and 
returned to Arcot havmg had only one Seapoy wounded and [a] 
Camel killed. The loss sustained by the enemy could not be con- 
siderable, as they did not stand fire at proper distance, but several 
horses were seen without their riders ” 

Two days later Clive again marched out and found the 
enemy m considerable sti’ength formed up m a tope, pro- 
tected by the guns of the fort of Timary A bank and a 
ditch gave cover and concealment to them About fifty yards 
in front was a large tank, almost dry, surrounded by a bank 
much highei than that of the grove, which also sheltered 
them. 

“ 6th [September] We again marched towards Timmene, and as we 
came within a mile of the fort, upon a rismg ground, saw the enemy 
(who had been considerably rcmforced) drawn up in a top [tope] under 
the protection of the fort guns We contmued our march towards 
’em, and as we came near they fired from two field pieces very bnskly, 
and killed 3 of our Europeans Mr Bulkley was immediately ordered 
to dislodge them if possible, and take possession of the top which 
their men lay under cover of, a bank which made a good breast 
work for them Notwithstanding which, the undaunted manner 
in which our people ran up to them mtimidated them so much that 
they retired to the side of a tank, m front of the top and within musket 
shot of it Being now under command of the fort guns, they fired 
very briskly upon us from the fort field pieces and musketry, from 
Tank (sic) we cannonaded them m the tank but with httle execution, 
not more of a man to be seen than his head and musket Captam 
Chve, finding our situation very disadvantageous, ordered the men 
under cover of a house, and ordered Mr Glass’s platoon with some 

^ Tops , characteristic of the British soldier for topes, groves or orchards 
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Senpoyi to go round upon the flank of the enemy 'who no looner 
mode their appearance In flank but Mr BuDdey advanced upon them 
in front and put them to the rout ^thout losing one man we 
immediately marched Into the vlflege adjoining the fort which they 
had left In flames Several messages were Interchanged, and we fired 
a few shot and Shells from the Houbltz but the fort being strong 
and well surrounded with a wet ditch (sic) As we could do nothing 
by bullying were sensible nothing could be attempted with hopes 
of success by force of arms having no battering cannon with us and 
our force short one platoon (left at Arcot) of the number brought 
out with us w© returned to Arcot in the Eventag attended great 
part of the way by the enemy's horse who carefully avoided coming 
within cannon shot of oj We lost in this fray 3 Europeans some 
blacks & whites can t compute the loss of the Enemy 

Dormg the next few days Clive employed his troops m 
repairing the defences of the fort and constructing new works. 
The enemy regarding the intenmssion of sallies from the fort 
as due to fear, and being reinforced by 6 000 men, advanced 
and encamped within three miDes of Arcot. They boasted that 
they were about to besiege the fort. On the night of Septem 
her 14 Clive stole out with the greater part of Ins gamson and 
attacked their camp The sergeant must tell the tale 

14th [September] The enemy now being very strong ventured to 
encamp within 3 miles of Arcot, which we ha^'lng InlclUgenc© of about 
12 at night marched out with 3 platoons & the Seapoys observing 
the most profound silence, well knowing the success of a bandfull 
of men against such numben entirely depended on not being dis- 
covered The attempt succeeded to wish for imobservcd we aiTl\*ed 
In their camp and alarmed them by firing platoons So great was 
their confusion that tbo we went through the middle of cm Ihej 
fired very few shot amongst us & those few to no purpose Wc 
made no stay but returned to Arcot Immediately So privately 
was this allalr conducted that the Inhabitants knowing nothing of 
our being out upon our return Imagined It to be a reinforcement for 
the garrison Wc can no otherwise jndge of the encmj''s loss than 
by the terrible shrclks and groans all over the camp As our people 
were strictly order’d to keep their ranks less plunder was got than 
perhaps might ha\"e been expected from such on exploit. From 
this time tin the 24th Uttlo worth notice happened only as the enemy 
increased In numben they did In audacity now and tlicn coming 
into the town and cutting our people who for that reason were 
denied port liberty 

The enemy hearing that the two eighteen pounders which 
Clive had sent for from Madras were on their way escorted 
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by a few sepoys, determined to interrupt them by the oceu- 
pation of the great pagoda, Conjeverani. Clive sent 30 Euro- 
peans and 50 sepoys to dislodge them, and two daj’^s later, 
urged by the importance of being strengthened by the two 
eighteeii-iioundeis, he took the bold measure of sending the 
rest of the garrison to meet and escort them, leaving, says 
the sergeant, “ only a few men besides the sick to take care 
of the foit ” 

" IGlli Scpl Some stores being on the road from Madrass and 
having intelligence that the enemy had possessed themselves of 
Conjeveram Pagoda m order to intercept our communication Lieutfs] 
Revel and Trcnwith, with Ensign Dawson, one platoon, &. some 
Scapoys and field pieces, vcrc ordered to escort the stores The 
enemy on their approach deserted the Pagoda and retired to Mat- 
chulavaum, a fort six miles distant Captain Clive, somewhat dis- 
satisfied with the proceedings of Lieut Trenvatli, on the 18th ordered 
Lieut Bulkley with the rest of the garrison to march towards him, 
leaving only a few men besides the sick to take care of the fort This 
party was joined [on] the 20th on the road by Lieut Trenwith's and 
marched back for Arcot But the men being fatigued they halted 
about SIX miles distant The enemy sensible of the incapacity of 
the fort for a defence, came into the town and attacked the fort 
about ten at night, flushed ivith hopes of our non-resistance and of 
an msurrection amongst their friends within The number of our 
men would not admit even of Gentries [sic] upon the proper posts 
round the walls, so that we were oblidged to dmde mto parties and 
keep moving round The enemy did httle else but pop at us from 
the houses on the side of the ditch (by which we had 1 or 2 
wounded) till about two o’clock when a great number of horse and 
foot came close up to the gate and were received by all the fire we 
had, and some Grenades, which put them mto confusion and obliged 
them to retire, the horse riding over the foot They then went to 
the other gate, called the back gate, but retired m the same manner, 
as we were apprized of the place they mtended to attack by the 
hideous shouts and noise they made They made no further attempts 
at the gates but kept a brisk fire aU round our walls tiU six m the 
mormng, when Lieut Bulkley appearmg on the banks of the river 
they betook themselves to flight Our men saw several dead m the 
streets, and brought m some prisoners and near 300 Cattle which 
they picked up m their march 

“ This attack of the enemy with small arms and horse agamst 
stone walls may seem trifhng, but we look upon it m a different hght, 
there being above 2000 men m the fort, every one of them attached 
to Ghawndas mterest, and wilhng to cut our throats had not their 
dastardly spirits hindered them from the attempt ” 
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The capture of Arcot produced the effect which Clrve 
predicted. Chanda Saheb must relax his hold on Tnchmopolj 
On hearmg that Chve was in possession of his capital he 
sent 4 000 of the best troops from his force to recover it, and 
entrusted the command to hia son Rezza (Razia) Saheb who 
was jomed m his march by 160 French soldiers from Pondi 
cherry On the night of the 2drd they came mto the town the 
sergeant tells us, and took possession of the palace and streets 
adjacent to the fort On the 24tb 

Captain dive with the whole garrison sallied forth only a few left 
in the fort The enemy began firing on ns before we had got 60 yards 
from the gate, but we kept so brisk a fire from onr musketry & field 
pieces with grape os obliged them to retire into the palace and homes 
from whence they kept a continual fire wounding many of onr people. 
The only people of their* remaining in the street were the french 
artnicty who played their gxms upon ni with great execution. Onr 
people got into a Chonltry which proved a good shelter from the 
enemy’s shot Our train by this ttee had advanced their foremost 
gtm within ten yards of the Enemy's two and oblJdged them to desert 
them (having killed most of tho gunner*) upon which Capt CUve 
ordered Lieut TTe[nlwith s platoon to bring oQ the guns bat 
the men not showing the greatest readlneu and the loss It most 
necessarily be attended with made us decline it as the taking of gout 
is at best but a nominal victory and dearly purchased by the loss of 
even a few Europeans whew they are so scarce. Lieut Glass with 
bis platoon was stationed at a street on the other side of the palace 
and was ordered to come upon tho enemy's rear but by some mis- 
take the orders miscarried Tho enemy not a man of em to bo 
seen in the street * their shot falling in great quantities was the 
only reason wo had to think they wtro not gone for they were aH 
in the palace and house windows under coVer How to retreat now 
became the question and as the doing U in a regular manner must 
have been attended with the loss of many Captain GUve ordered 
the field piece* to be fired tUl they ran back to the comer of a street 
when the men followed and carried them off The loss on our side 
was very considerable having a great number both Europeans and 
Blacks wounded of which some afterwards died Vli LleuL Trenwilh 
and some 1 or 2 of the train besides blacks. The loss of the enemy 
must likewiic be great most of their Train being killed or wounded 
as were a good many blacks by &lr Glass who ordered his platoon 
to fire over a wall into a square where 200 of them were 

The loss was most serious when we consider the number of 
the gamson. Fifteen Europeans were cither killed on the 
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spot or died aftci wards of their wounds. Clive himself very 
neaily lost his life in the street fight. Ticnwith, one of the 
officers sent out to escort the guns, “ perceiving a Sepoy fiom a 
window taking aim at Captain Clive, pulled him on one side, 
upon which the Sepoy, changing his aim, shot Lieutenant 
Trenwith tluough the body.” ‘ Lieutenant Revel, the only 
artillery officer, with sixteen other men was likewise disabled. 
Clive had been foiled and frustrated; his small force had 
suffered seveiely in men but not m moial They had shown 
the enemy how they could fight ^ 

The next day Rezza Saheb Avas joined by Murtaza Ah 
vnth 2,000 men, and he completed the mvestment. His force 
now consisted of 150 Europeans, 2,000 sepoys, 8,000 horse, 
and 5,000 irregular mfantiy Chve’s force had been reduced 
to 120 Europeans and 200 sepoys fit for duty Of the eight 
officers Avho had set out on the expedition only four were left 
to guide, encourage and command. The fort which the little 
band had to defend Avas a mile m circumference, and how 
little the foitifications Avere capable of defence is shoAvn in 
the plam, mattei-of-fact narrative of the sergeant, a narrative 
of which Enghslimen may well be proud : 

" 24th [September] The enemy noAV m possession of the toAvn hin- 
dered all manner of supplies of provisions, cut off the communication 
for the Avaters coming mto the fort, and AA^e had nothmg before our 
eyes but the dismal prospect of either being starved out by blockade 
or bemg obhged to stand a storm m case of their bringing battering 
cannon to make a breach, Avhich the unshaken fortitude of our officers 
made us chearfully resolve upon rather than meanly to submit to 
any terms could be proposed us Great were the disadvantages we 
laboured under from the mal situation & condition of the fort The 
toAvn houses close to the walls, the ditch in many places easily ford- 
able and in some dry The Avails in many places tumbled dOAvn, 
and those standing leady to fall , the parapet afforded but httle 
cover for our men The bastions ill contrived and of no service till 
made so by the hard labour of our men who were constantly annoyed 

^Orme, Vol I,p 191 

* Orme writes “ This sally would be condemned by the rules of war cstab- 
blished in Europe, for they forbid the besieged to run such a risque, unless they 
are assured of greatly outnumbering the party they attack , but it is not reason- 
able to strain the rules calculated for one system to the service of another differ- 
ing so widely from it, as the modes of A\ar In Indostan differ from those in 
Europe ” — Ibid , p 192 

K 
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by the enemys fire from the houses •whilst we could not see so much 
os one of them The tnhabttanU gave ns to understand the use of 
the water would be destructive to our men and the hopes of fresh 
supplies intirely cut off besides our quantity of ammunition far 
short of what would bci> Judged sufflclont for our defence 

The enemy Intirely surrounded our walls placing their men In 
the houses upon the side of the ditch and kept a continual ftre all 
round so that our people could no sooner look over the parapet bnt 
they had n whole voUcy of small shot fired at them from the houses 
not thirty yards distant, by which we lost a good many men 

The sergeant omits to mention that three sergeants "wero 
killed, "who at different times singly accoropamed X^ptain 
Give m visiting the works * The enemy at first had no 
battering guns and the sergeant tells us that nothing more 
remarkable than the throwing of a few shells mto the fort 
happened till October 7 

7th October "When they dismounted one of our two eighteen 
pounders by the first shot they fired, which was the knowledge we 
had of their having battering cannon and by another shot Intirely 
disabled ber which gave them an opportunity to beat down the 
parapet and destroy our defences before yrt conld ha've the other 
gun mounted to oppose them however we had been provident 
enough to have lasclncs ready with which we made a battery in 
the night and endeavoured to retoUatc our misfortune by dismount 
Ing theirs but our troln Officer being HI of bis -wounds our shot were 
badly aimed and the enemy soon dismounted this gun UkewUo 
The place of the wall they began to batter the stone work wni olrcady 
tumbled down, so that they had lllUe difficulty In making n breach 
which Captain CUve being resolved to defend endeavoured to raise 
•with fas^ery on the Inside and filling up with earth ordering a, 
deep trench to be dug that their design ml^t bo os dllficult os pos 
tlblc On the Inside this trench was the whole length of the breach 
which he made the best use of by taking down the upper part of its 
wall and leaving enough standing for n breast -work for our men 
supporUng the roof on pillars for u protection from the weather 
and kept a strong guard In It, ol the same time ordering pickets to 
be drove on the ramparts at ibo ends of the breach to hinder the 
enemy s nmnlng along the curtain And got one six pounder on the 
flank and two on the terras of a house In front. 

14th The enemy kept so hot a Dre from their cannon that 
they split their only 18 pounder the rest being only Gs & 3s 

On October 21 the Presidoit at Fort St. Da\nd laid before 
the Board a letter from Captain Olve 

* Onoe \eL I., p. 103. 
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"Advising Uial he is nuoslcd in (lie fori of Arcol, where the 
enemy arc cannonading ium Tlial nnforlnnaleij'^ two of his 18- 
povinders arc disabled In (he shot from liieir batlcrj* , lie was going 
to mount the last he has TIin( he has three months’ provisions and 
thinks himself able to defend a bleach should the enemy make one. 
His only apprehension, therefore, are Ins peoples falling down through 
fatigue ; (hat he (hmks no less force tlian 1,000 Blacks and 200 
Europeans can allempt lo relieve liim, as the enemy’s situation is 
strong and their number increase dail> ; if therefore we cannot furnish 
such a bodj he gives it as ins opinion the place should lie evacuated 
as soon as possible, as it must fall when his provisions arc expended. 
Mr Prince writing that if he can Iiave fifty men more from lienee 
he shall be able to send out tlic party Captain Clive thinks neccssarj*' 
Ordered that number be iiiimediatelj' dctaclied to kfadras with some 
sepoys And the President is desired to direct tlic Deputy Gov^ernor 
to dispatch the reinforcement to Arcot as cxpcditiouslj' ns possible ’’ ^ 

The cncinj' grew nearer and nearer every day, and two 
wide breaches were now* nearly praclicablc. Tlic sergeant 
enters m his diary . 

"21th {October] They opened a Battery of 1 18, and 1 9 pounder 
on the S V’ of the fort Our parapet being pretty good m this place, 
we drove them several times from their guns by our small arms, 
killing several of their gunners But they by degrees beat down 
that defence and breached without any other opposition than from 
a 6 pounder we had mounted in a fascine battcrj" on one of the 
Cavaliers, which they soon disabled, and made a practicable breach 
of forty yards wide Our defences at this breach were contrived 
nearly in the same manner as at the other " 

TJius Octobei wore away TJie com age of the garrison 
nev’-ei faltered, but it was sorely tried The deficiency in all 
articles of food grew serious as the month advanced. Strange 
and insufficient diet increased the siclcness “ 

\ 

^ Memorandum on llic Madras Records (1891), by G VV. Forrest, Director 
ol Records, Government of India 

^Malcolm writes " I have it in my power, from autliority I cannot doubt, 
to add to the account of this celebrated siege an anecdote, singularly illustrative 
of the character of the native troops of India VVnicn provisions became so 
scarce that there was a fear that famine might compel them to surrender, the 
sepoys proposed to Clive to limit them to the water in which the rice was boiled ” 

“ This water,” says Malcolm in a note, "is called Canjee, and contains a sufllclent 
infusion of the grain to be nutritive, resembling thm grucL” " ‘ It is,' they said, 

‘ sufficient for our support the Europeans require the gram ' ” — " Memoirs of Lord 
Qlve,” VoL I , pp 96-7 Macaulay (Essays, Vol III , p 130) conv'erls this mto 
the following well-known passage " The sepoys came to Clive, not to complain of 
their scanty fare, but to propose that all the gram should be given to the Europeans, 
who required more nourishment than the natives of Asia Tlie thin gruel, they said. 


/ 
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Early m November, the sergeant says, Onr people sickly 
not above 80 mihtary fit for xluty ’ They had daily iratched 
•with amaoTifl cj es to sec some sign of the reinforcement vrhich 
had left Madras. A spy brought the evil tidings that it had 
been compelled to fall back. But Clive was ever full of re- 
source, Moran Rao the Mahratta chief, was encamped with 
0 000 horsemen thirty miles from Arcot, He had been paid 
by the kingdom of Mysore to render assistance to Mohammed 
Ah But he had heard of the retreat of Gmgen s force, and 
he remained mactave on the frontier of the Carnatic awaiting 
the issue of the siege of Tnchinopoly He would then take 
part with the victor Clive now sent a messenger to the 
Mahratta to inform him of his critical situation and request 
mg that he would approach to his rehcf. 

The mettcnger retamlng safely to the fort brought a letter from 
Mortrl row tn which be said that be would not delay a moment to 
send a detachment of his troops to the assistance of such braNt men 
as the defenders of Arcot whose behavlonr had now convinced him 
that the En^b could fight. * 

On this exchange of communication between Clive and 
the Mahratta chief bccommg known to Hezsa Saheb he began 

vhlctawuftraloed away Irom the rice wooM ralBce for thmiKlvet. Hlstorycou- 
tnin i no more toachlng Instance of military Odrllly or of the lidloeoee of a com 
mandlag miod Ualcohn first metiUoned the Inddeol In a Short Account of 
the Hlse Progrm, and Qiaracter of the NaUve Anny of India written in 1816 
at the desire of the late Lord Bnckinghamsblre He slates The partlcators 
of that siege whldi lonns a remarkable feature tn the Ufe of the celebrated 
Olve have been given by an eteqaent and faithful historian fOnne), bnt ho 
has not infonned ui of one occorrence that took place and which, as It Ulos- 
trates the character of the Indian soldier well merited to be preserved When 
|ir oTlitons were very low the Hindoo sepoys entreated their commander to 
allow them to boU uie rice (the only food left) for the whole garrison ^onr 
Bn^sh toldlm, tbev said can eat from onr hands though we cannot from 
theixs wo will allot as their share every grain of rice and snbslst ourselves by 
drloUng the water In which It Itas been boiled. I state this remarkable anee 
dote from an aalhorily I cannot donbt as U refers to the roost uneieepUonable 
contemporary witness.” The anthorlly I cannot doubt, we may presume 
was the second Lord CU\t created Earl of Fowls, eldest son of Ilobm Qlve 
who was Govemot of Madras (I70*~18O^ and with whom Mskotm was on 
Intimate terms of friendship * The roost nnexcepUonable contemporary wU 
ness.” I presume was Give himself. But why were these words emllled In 
the liteT It was right to omit Ih® words " the only food left ” as that was 
absolutely Incorrect for the sepoji could not have exUled on the gruel alone nor 
the soldiers on the rtee The second version of the oneedole Is greaUy Impsired 
by the omission of the main clrcumsUnce — the entroneo of caste eonslderallont 
Into the case The sepoys could not cot ths food cetoked by Christians, and 
therefore they mads the ofler » Onne \ol. 1., p llW. 
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to consider whether it were not possible ta gain his ends by 
negotiations instead of war. He accoidingly sent a messengei, 
who, under a flag of truce, obtained admission into the fort. 
On bemg conducted mto the piesence of Chve he dehvered 
his message Rezza Saheb “ offered honourable terms to the 
garrison and a large sum of money to Captain Chve ; and if lus 
offers were not accepted he threatened to storm the fort imme- 
diately and put every man to the swoid ” ^ Chve calmly 
listened, and when the speaker had ended he tieated the 
threat to storm with scorn, and the offer of money Avith con- 
tempt. He wrote to the President at Foit St David and to 
the Deputy Governor at Madras, 

“ giving a description of his situation and that the enemy had made 
two large breaches in the walls which he was fortif5ang m the best 
manner he could, and was not under the least apprehension from 
them unless they should make a breach of one-half the fort That 
he had received a summons from young Chunda, to whom he re- 
turned an answer and let him know that neither threats nor bribery 
should hinder him from domg his duty ” ^ 

News now reached Arcot that the remforcements fiom 
Madras, mcreased m numbers, were again on the march, and 
on November 9 “ the Morattoes commg to our assistance, 
took some of the enemy’s ammumtion and burnt some of the 
skirts of the toivn ” ^ There was now no alternative for Rezza 
Saheb but to storm the fort 

“About 2 m the mornmg 24 November 1751, a Harcarry 
[or spy] who had been sent out to watch the motions of 
the enemy,” says the sergeant, “ came m and informed us 
they intended to stoim But as our people were night and 
day on theu posts we made no alteration m our disposition ” 
Chve having given orders that he should be awakened at 
the first alarm, lay down to sleep “ About half an hour 
before day-break they made the signal for a geneial attack.” 

The day that came was one of the great da 5 '^s of the Mohurram, 
the period of fastmg and public mourmng observed by the 

^ Orme, Yol I , p 196 

•Memorandum on the Madras Records_(1891), by G W Forrest, Director of 
Records, Government of India 

• “ Siege and Defence of Arcot, by a Serjeant " 
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Mo hamm edans in commemoration of the murder of TTniamn 
and the cruel death on the plains of Kerbela of his brother 
Hosam — the sons of Ali, and the grandsons of the Prophet* 
On the annual festival of their martyrdom the Mussulmans 
abandon their souls to religious frenay and a peculiar blessing 
rests on those who die m holy war during that mournful period. 
It was at such a tam e that the Moslem soldier at Arcot felt 
and obeyed the impetus that paradise was the swift and sure 
reward of him who fell in battle against the infldeL The 
stormers their hot blood indamed to madness by airach 
by opium, and by religious fury moved swiftly forward to 
the attack A formidable host that carried ladders strove 
with considerable courage to scalade all round. Two large 
divisions preceded by elephants which the prmces of India 
kept for the service of war advanced against the two gates 
The beasts had for battering purposes a protectmg pike fastened 
by an iron bond round the hold Their drivers drove them 
against the ponderous gates. A supreme moment. The gates 
stood firm. The unwieldy brutes presented an easy mark to 
the besieged who shot at them from the loop-holes in the walls. 
Temfled at the sound of the muskets and galled by the bullets 
they soon turned round and dashing through the advancing 
troops trampled down many of them and threw all into dis- 
order ' 

Meanwhile, the other columns attacked the two breaches. 

The ditch before the breach to the north writ wai fordable ond 
as many as the breach would admit, mounted it with a mod kind of 
Intrepidity whilst numbers came and sal down with great com 

* It wo* from the p«c« of Onoa that llneaubiy took I»J» famous oceonal of 
the ttonnlng of Arcot fort. Orme wrote (VoL I p. 198): ” C«>IoIq aivf 
awakened by the alarm, found hU garrlwn et tbclr posU, eccorang to the 
dlsposlUont he had mode. The parties who attacked the gates drove before 
them leverBl elephonU, who with large plates of Iron Used to their foreheads, 
w ere Intended to break them down but the elephants, wounded by the 
mnsketiy soon tamed and trampled on those nho escorted them Macaulay 
wrote (Assays, Vok IIL, p 151) He was awakened by the otann ond woi 
Instantly ot his post, Ttrt enemy advanced driving before th^ elephants 
whose foreheods w er e armed s»lth Iron plates. It was expected that the gates 
•would yield to the shock of these living boUeiIng-rams, Cnt the huge 
no sooner felt the Engllih musket bolls thoo they tnmed 
forloaily awnj trampling on the mnlUtnde which had urged thra forward 
'Ibe conversion of elephants Into living battering nuns It dmractirlstlc 
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posurc in the faussc-ljraj c under the lowci ^\l^clc the field piece \\as 
planted, and waited here to rehe\e tho^e who were employed in the 
attack* these passed the hrenrh. and sonic of them e\en got over 
the first trench before the defenders gave fire, it fell hcasily, and 
c\cr\ shot did execution , and n nuinlier of muslvCts were loaded m 
leadiness. which those behind deli\ered to the first rank as fast ns 
the> could discharge them The two pieces of cannon from the top 
of the house fired likewise on the assailants, who m a few minutes 
abandoned the attack, when nnollier hods, and (lien another suc- 
ceeded, who were druen oft in the same inannei * in the mean time 
mortars with short fiisots, which had liceii prepared and lodged on 
tlie adjacent rampart, were thrown into the fausse-bin>c, and by 
their explosion dro\o the irowd, who had seated themsilvcs tlicic, 
back again o\er the ditch 

At the breach to tlic soutli-wcst, “ tlic ditcli being deep,” 
sa}s tlic sergeant, “they .attempted to come over on floats, 
but weic so warmly opposed by the fiie of our well pointed 
grape that only tw'o of them got over, the lest being drove 
into the water or killed. They fired very hot to cover their 
retreat, and we did gicat execution among them by our hand 
granadcs and musketry.” Tlic sergeant docs not mention 
that Clive himself laid one of the field-pieces with his owni hand 
and sent “ the w'cll pointed grape ” 

After a stiff struggle the enemy were lepulsed at eveiy 
point. How stiff it w'as is icvealed m the sergeant’s simple 
and faithful record . 

" Our men fit for duly, Europeans and Blacks, did not exceed 
240, of which 4 whites w^re killed and 2 Blacks w^ounded, and there 
were 12,000 cartridges expended during the action, winch lasted not 
an hour, so that it will be readily allow'ed w^e were not idle The 
loss of the enemy on this occasion w'c can [know^] no otherwse than 
that there w'ere a great many dead m the streets, ditcli and breaches, 
and the deserters and inhabitants affirmed their loss to be near 200 
killed and wounded, among wlilcli w'as one Abdul Codah [Khan] a 
leading man among their Seapoys, which afterw^ards occasioned 
many disturbances among 'em It was reported that one of their 
Seapoys shot a french Serjeant who commanded the party to the 
attack, the Serjeant having left them m the lurch ” 

Abdul Codah Khan, the commander of the enemy’s sepoys, 
had showm conspicuous bravery m the attack. When he 


1 Orme, Vol I , p 198 
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eived his mortal wound a gaDant exploit was performed 
sepoy, seemg his beloved commander fell m the breach 
ssed the ditch and earned off tlie body exposing himself 
•mg the attempt to the fire of 40 muskets, from which he 
1 the good fortune to escape. The assailants contmued 
nr fire upon the breach till three m the evening, when they 
nested a short truce that they might bury their dead 
IS was granted and hostilities peased ‘ the enemy earned 
then dead and we then arms * The truce lasted till four, 
t which time they b^an and contmued till 2 m the mom 
[of] the Ifith (26 November N S ) when they broke up the 
je, going away m the greatest confusion leaving behmd them 
at of their guns, some shot, shells and powder This agree- 
e news was soon commumcated to the mexpressable satis 
taon of everybody 

Soon afrer more agreeable news came to them 

nd gave us miboanded Joy ^en we beard Captain Kilpatrick 
I within a few boon march with only a handfull of men vritb 
Ich he most have encountered 6 or 7 000 had he attempted to 
eve ui under the most inionnoontable dlfncultles The enemy 
ring barricaded every street and passage In such manner that 
Impossible for os ever to hare Joined bad tie enemy kept poi- 
ilon and equally Impracticable for the Morraltoes to be of any 
vice to hhn or us Thai did providence dlsapolnt our fears 
1 relieve us from the dread necessity of starving or submitting 
the terms of merciless barbarians. And Captain Kflpatrick s 
omand Joined us In the afternoon. ^Ve fuUj ond unmolested 
oyed the fruits of the earth so long denied ui tho every day 
our sight and solaced oarsehTS with the pleasing reflection of 
ring maintained the character of Britons In a Clime so remote 
ra our own 

So ended the memorable wegc of Arcot. For fifty days 
iidst fatigue, hunger disease and imminent dimgcr 320 
m in nil commanded by four officers, held a vast fortress 
rested by 10 000 men before tho little bond had time to 
Miir the dilapidated defences The enemy from their 
18 pound shot besides many more from their smaller cannon 
owered shots and bombs on the working parties, but they 
■ The S«r|ftnl» Disry 
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toiled on. They poured on those who manned the ramparts 
volleys of musketry ; “a good many men ” fell “ owing to 
the unlucky nearness of the houses to the walls,” but they 
held on The spirit of the garrison answered to that of their 
youthful commandei. They admired and trusted a leader 
who surmounted every obstacle, whose eneigy was untiring, 
who with calm equamrmty was ever leady to face the bullets 
of the enemy The same feeling stirred Clive and the sergeant, 
and it was one which must be well understood and well remem- 
bered if we aie to hold the noble Empire whose foundation 
stone was laid at Arcot — the conscious motive of mam- 
taimng “ the charaeter of Britons m a clime so remote from 
our own ” ^ 

Clive had sustained a siege with conspicuous success, but 
defensive fighting had been forced on him He had no love 
for it , the chief aim of his strategy m all his campaigns was 
to secure the offensive, however inferior his force Four days 
after the siege had been raised and remfoi cements had reached 
him, he, leaving a small gariison under the command of Kil- 
patiick m the fort, took the field with 200 Europeans, 700 
sepoys, and tluee field-pieces He had been mvited by the 
Governor of Timary to take possession of its fort, “ which we 
accordmgly did on the 18th.” “ We found m Timmerie a few 

horses, a few pieces of cannon, some arms, shot, gunpowder, 
a little money, and other things of value ” ^ Leaving a few 
men to guard the fort, Clive returned and encamped in a grove 
on the sldrts of Arcot 

^ Orme concludes his narrative of the defence as follows " Thus ended 
this siege, maintained 50 days, under every disadvantage of situation and force, 
by a handful of men in their first campaign, with a spirit worthy of the most 
veteran troops , and conducted by their young commander with indefatigable 
activity, unshaken constancj', and undaunted courage and notwithstanding 
he had at this time neither read books, or conversed with men capable of giving 
him much instruction in the military art , all the resources which he employed 
in the defence of Arcot, were such as are dictated by the best masters in the 
science of war ” — ^Vol I , p 200 Wilks writes “ In a siege of fifty days, 
which terminated on the 14th November, Captain Clive, infusing his own 
spirit into the remnant of his little party, displayed in the defence of this place 
that ready perception of the best possible resources, under every varied emer- 
gency, which men of ordinary talents are, contented to acquire as the result of 
study, long experience, and attentive observation ” — ^Vol I , p 275 

* The Sergeant’s Diary 
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This top [tope] commapded the three Roads Into the town on the 
aide ol Velour 'where the enemy were encamped Here we remained 
a tew days, Judging It incouststent with the rules of prudence to 
lea\'e the fort guardleis well knowing the dlsad'vantagts we most 
be under It the enemy should repossess themselves of the town 
and we thought It too daring to attempt attacking so numerous an 
enemy In a camp where their fears had entrenched them up to the 
eyes bealdes being under cover of Velour guns till we were Joined 
by the Moirattoes ■who ■were then some 20 miles beyond the enemy 
to secure their booty Alarcfaed out and encamped In a top about 
3 miles dlitxmt from the fort, where we remained Inactive for two 
or three days being In expectations the Morrattoes would Join ns 
At length tired with their 111 timed delays we marched towards 
Velour but by the vlllany of our Harcarrys were misconducted and 
returned to our encampment. * 

The next day it was rumoured that the French had aur 
prised the Mahratta camp The report was swiftly confirmed 
by the arrival of the Mahratta commander and his thousand 
horse, who tho they had about 20 men JdDed and wounded 
besides some horse and furmture taken, were more frightened 
than hurt, and agreable to our wishes were filled with senti 
ments of revoige, mtreating Captam Chve to march towards 
Chuckley droganm, the place the French had used em so 
ill m as to come upon them without preadvismg them of their 
intentiom Give complied with their request and maxchetl 
to the place, when the Morrattoes mode a Tnin search for 
what they had lost * 

On Give s return a letter from the Frcncli commander 
was intercepted m which he complained to Dupleix that tho 
reinforcements from Pondicherry had not approached nearer 
to him. Give resolved at once to march to Arm a strong 
fort situated about twenty miles south of Arcot, in order to 
intercept them But the Morrattoes would not stir that 
way A few days later spies brought news that the French 
party were at Chittaput and mtended to march to Vellore 
with the greatest expedition. Giptam Gi\c mtreated the 
Morrattoes to march with him and meeting irith n flat denial 
begged them to lend him 200 horse or even bullocks but 
these mercenary wretches expected no plunder, a reason 
»Tbe S<T|c*al • Ditry * 
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sufljcjcnl to Inndei lliom from Assisting us Mitli anything in 
llicir po^\el^" * Tlic nc\*t day the i\Ialnattn commander 
licnrd fiom liis spies that the icinforccmcnt had encamped 
near Arm, and that they escorted a laigc amount of treasure, 
lie immediately ^\cnt to One and urged lum to marcli against 
them, *‘A\hicli lie did immediately, and to the I\Iorrattocs great 
disa])])omtmcnt on our ai rival at randavocam found llie 
enemy had maichcd off m the night “ The troops returned 
to their encampment near Arcot. vhero Clive a^\alted the 
movements of the enemy. On Deccmbei 13 news reached lum 
that Rezza Saheb. who had with lus wliolc force quitted Vellore 
in the night and made a forced maich to Aim, had been 
3 omcd by the French reinforcement lie had determined to 
stiikc tlicm on the maich to Vellore The sergeant’s account 
of Clive's fust important ^ ictory in the open field bcais printing 
in integrity . 

" Wc immodialoly marched towards them, and our advanced 
party came in siglit of lliem about eight o'clock m the morning, we 
continued our march till near ten when Captain CIi\c ordered to 
halt in full sight of the enemy. Tins he did ns well to rcficsh the 
men, who had marched most of the night as to wait the motions of 
the enemy (then 2 miles distant) who seemed on their march tow'ards 
us The place wc encamped in w’as an eminence in front of winch 
were Paddy fields reaching more than musket shot from the encamp- 
ment, On the right flank was situate a village with a wet trench 
on one side of it On the left flank w’as a Palmira top Betw'ccn 
the trench which ran down by the side of the Paddy fields on the 
right W'as a hard road that w'ould not admit of above six men abreast 
We w'ere “soon satisfied the enemy intended to attack us, by their 
continuing to march in order of battle tow'ards us, and began 
to be much pleased wntli the situation Captain Clive had pitched 
upon, and more so wiien wc found the numbers of the enemy so far 
exceed our expectations and that the Morrattoes had left at Arcot 
1000 of their nominal three At twelve at noon the enemy began 
cannonading out of distance Upon winch Captain Clive ordered 
a party of Seapoys to advance down the trench side on the right 
with a small pop gun The three 6 pounders and Howbitz were on 
the eimnence in rear of the Paddy fields Behind them was a Tank 
in rear of which [were] posted the Europeans On the left the Mor- 
rattoes advanced into the top as did the Enemy’s horse the same 

1 The Sergeant's Diary 

* Orme's account differs' from that of the Sergeant Orme, Vol I. 

pp 201-2 
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The enemy by continuing their march won came near enough 
to cannonade at proper distance which we returned to more pur 
pose The ground they were upon was a gradual descent, hard and 
channelly which carried our shot a vast way The Paddy fields In 
front burled their shot at once so that they did little execution. Our 
advanced Seapoys at lint retreated, but it was only to a Bank Irom 
behind which they kept the enemy from advancing that way On 
the left the llorrattoes charged the Moor bone but they being Inter 
lined with musketry the Uorattoea retreated, having a great aversion 
to small arms since their being surprised. Captain Qlve observing 
that the warmth of our cannonadement made the enemy Incline 
towards the top on the left, ordered ^lesin BnDdey and Morrlce 
with three platoons and field piece over into the top and Messn 
Dawson and Turner to advance on the right with one platoon to 
a little Choultry near where the Seapo 3 rs were "When Lieut BuJkley 
and party arrived very unlncklly there were no shot with the gnn 
which as soon as Captain CUve got notice of he ordered the party 
bade to their ground, strictly charging the officer to march as slow 
as were he on a parade which retreat, so tar from appearing an 
advantage to the enemy that they began to retire from the top 
leaving only their horse tmagliilng we intended to carry off thefr 
artillery and baggage by advancing to the right The Moor horse 
now deserted by their foot the Morattoes at several different charges 
dislodged them from the top Captsdn CUve observing the French 
advance behind a Qioultry and fuiirees [sfc] ordered the Europeans 
with two of the 6 pounders to advance upon them, but they scattered 
and ran off In the greatest confusion Their hone were retreated 
near a tnlTg and by sunset CapL CUve with some Seapoys had drove 
them [Into] three different Ghoultr^s and a pagoda where we encamped 
that night. About 60 yards distant from this pagoda was a very 
deep ditch naturoUy faofiowed out by the declivity on each side and 
being difficult to transport our carriages over It together with the 
night coming made It certainly the most prudent step to halt esped 
ally as hod we attempted a pursuit we must have Udioured under 
the same and greater disadvantages than the enemy did In attacking 
us os they were by thfi time got over AronI river the banks of which 
being very steep made It a difficult task to convty carriages and 
baggage besides being imder the co-^r of the fort. In the night 
the enemy betook themselves to flight len%lng behind them most 
of their baggage some horses and It was said two of their cannon 
the carriages being broke In the engagement. Thefr flight was In 
a manner the most imguarded, for except the body of French there 
were not above 20 or 30 of them In one place this ga\"e the Morratloes 
on opportunity of making o capture of many of their horses Muskets 
and baggage ThemiehTi acknowledged to have got 200 Horses. 
Wt were well satisfied of many more and the Bramlnj Kcllcdar of 
the fort assured us Ihe Morratloes bad got 7000 gold Moors, Naia 
Jlnci fan (aras ?J and other things to the ^Tilue of -40000 Pagodas The 
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loss on our side killed and wounded did not exceed 10 or 12, And those 
only Topasses and Seapoys That of the enemy was more numerous, 
and, by the report of deserters & the Brammy of the fort, was above 
200 killed and wounded, of which were a good many French We 
encamped between the fort and river and next day a great many 
of their Seapoys (almost a number equal to the whole of ours) offered 
their service to us Those who had muskets we entertained, and 
dismissed the others As we were mformed the enemy had left 
most of their baggage m the fort we summoned the Brammy to 
deliver them up But he denied our allegiance and we marched 
up to his gates and either by persuading him he had some horses 
& an Elephant of the enemy’s, or by his fears, he came upon terms 
& sent us 15 horse, one Elephant and a bill for 2000 Rupees which 
I can’t say whether accepted or not It was Captam Chve’s opinion 
we should go to Chittaput where the scattered remains of their army 
were collectmg, but the Morrattoes would not stir that way, being 
of opimon little plunder was to be got where the french had been 
and Gonjevaram being a rich place they advised and msisted on 
going to it, which we afterwards did, and after their having got 
every thing of value m the town and adjacent country deserted us 
111 a most rascally manner 

" In the time of the engagement our Seapoys, excepting about 
250, all were behind the horse on the left and mto the village on the 
right ” 1 

Thus, by a good use of his artillery and skilful tactics, 
Chve defeated a force superior to his own in numbers and 
artillery. Of his own share in this or any other battle Chve 
said but little. At the request of Orme he m after years sent 
the following brief memorandum : 

“ Battle of Arani 

“ The Seapoys and horse m Raja Saheib’s army behaved much 
better than the french Platoons of Seapoys were mterspersed with 
the horse, and by their fire dispersed the Marattas in four or five 
charges they made upon them When observmg the retreat of the 
french, & bemg annoyed by the fire of two field pieces which were 
just brought to play upon them, retreated mto the Village with the 
Marattas at their heels The french did not think themselves safe 
till they got to Gmgee 

“ The fort of Aram is very strong — ^The Kelledar was a Brahmin. 
After the victory in sight of his walls he sent an Elephant as a com- 
pliment of submission to Captam Chve, & assured him of his fidelity 
to Mahomed Ally, having hitherto acted a neutral part between 
Mahomed Ally and Chunda Saheib ” * 

1 The Sergeant’s Diary 
* Orme MSS India, Vol. II , p 297 
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Clive immediately followed up his success. The French, 
m order to mtercept commumcations between Arcot and 
Madras, had agam taken possession of the great pagoda of 
Conjeveram and placed a gamson in it. From this strong 
hold they sallied forth and cut off convoys. In one of these 
raids they surprised a body of men who, having been disabled 
at Arcot, were proceedrag to Madras Amongst these were 
Ensigns Revd and Glass. Chve determmed to reduce the 
pagoda, and two or three days after the battle he marched 
rapidly on it. 

The French ofQcer at Conjevanun was nunmoned to furrender 
and none of the garrison undenlanding the English language ho 
ordered hi* prisoners Revel and Glass to write a letter and acquaint 
captain CUlve that he intended to expose them on the walls If the 
pagoda was attacked They wrote this but added, that they hoped 
no regard to their safety would Induce him to discontinue his opera 
tlons against the place ' 

Two eighteen pounders were brought from Madras and 
began to batter m the walls at a distance of two hundred yards. 

The enemy had no cannon, but fired very smartly with their 
musketry which killed several men Chve bad another 
miraculoiis escape. He and Bulkley were reconnoitring the 
pagoda over a garden wall, when the latter was shot through 
the head by his side. For two days the stout walls resisted 
and then they began to crumble away the gamson shppcd 
away in the cover of darkness, but left behmd the two prisoners. 

After ruining the defence* of Conjevanun captain Qlvo sent 
200 Europeans and 500 Sepoy* to Arcot, and returned In the middle 
of December with the rest to fifadross from whence bo went to Fort 
SL Dnvld to give an account of his campaign to the presidency • 

He also went to arrange further opcrotions for the rdicf 
of Tnchmopoly 

‘ Onne, VoL L, p, 205. 
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CHAPTER X 


1751-2 . THE SIEGE OF TRICHINOPOLY 

While Clive was being besieged at Arcot the French persist- 
ently carried on the regular operations of the siege of Trichino- 
poly In the beginning of September, 1751, they raised a 
battery, which they afterwards converted into a regular re- 
doubt, twelve hundred yards from the city wall It consisted 
of tliree 18-pounders and three mortars They mounted two 
18-pounders on the sand-hill which has ever since been known 
as “ the French Rock ” They also raised a battery of two 
guns on the island of Sermgham “ from winch they fired 
across the Caveri at the northern gate of the city, to mter- 
rupt the commumcation of the mhabitants with the nver.” ^ 
But these guns, as well as those on the French Rock, were at 
too great a distance to be of any real service. 

D’Auteuil had been succeeded m the command of the 
French detachment by l\Ir. Law, nephew of the famous Scot- 
tish financier He had displayed considerable personal cour- 
age and energy during the siege of Pondicherry, but he was 
not one of those men who grow greater with the mcrease of 
responsibility He was not lackmg m ability, but m judgment 
and character He was full of ideas, and was able to express 
them with considerable skill and fluency, but he could not 
weigh them He regarded them as mspirations, and adhered to 
them with tenacity. As is the case with most vulgar natures, 
his determination was mere obstmacy . From the moment 
he arrived at Trichmopoly, Law determmed to take it by siege 
or blockade Dupleix sent him every soldier that came from 
Fiance He sent him letter after letter directing, beseechmg 
him to storm the town while the enemy were demorahsed. It 

^ Onne, Vol I , pp 204-5 
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waa all in vauL Law wrote to Dupleix and argued that it 
waa impossible to take by storm a city so well fortified and 
defended not by Indians, but by Bntish soldiers. He pre- 
ferred winnmg his way mto it by the slow process of sap and 
mine. Hius week passed after week, and at the end of October 
the French had done no more than surprise the English cn 
trenchments opposite the French Rock and carry oS the 
captain of mne Coffres, Gingen, knowing that an attack 
on the strong French posts was too hazardous and seemg that 
the besiegers did little harm to the town, kept the Bntish 
troops out of the reach of annoyance. 

During the month of November the French continued to 
bombard the town but, as Law did not change the position 
of hifl guns, he met with no greater success. He hoped that 
the constant bombardment would keep the gamson in check 
while the native levies of Chanda Saheb 15 000 horse and 
20 000 foot, would, by cutting off communications, c<5mpel the 
town to surrender from want of supphea. Week after week 
he informed Duplelx that the capitulation could not be long 
delayed. But his own strategy and the diplomacy of Moham 
med Ah proved a bar to the fulfilment of his hopes. When 
Mohammed All found that he had no money to pay his troops 
and that provisions grew scarce, he sent an ambassador to 
the Rajah of Mysore, whose temtory lay on the tableland 
between the Eastern and Western Ghats, The extent of the 
territory was not great — abont 200 miles ip length and 150 
in breadth — but its physical features, deep ravines and lofty 
mountains, were favourable to protection and to dominion. 
On the west it extended to within 30 miles of the coast of 
^lalobar on the cast its frontier was protected by the strong 
fortress of Carour (Knrur) ^ within 40 miles of Tnchmopol> 

^Vhen Aurangzib contemplated subduing the whole of the 
Deccan and actually brought it back once more under the 

» Coroor tiluiled iboot 60 mile* from Tilleh*nopol> pnd ck«»e lo th» 
bAnk 0 / the ColfToon.” — Onne \ol L p.507 It wm om of the mcnt Importxmt 
port* of the Unflilora la “Tbo ImpfrUl Ci«lt«r” It U T»ritlra 

Kamr ” hot In hlitory It alwajn bo Carour to oftm Ihni mcnlionod la 
account of Us dlflcmt slescs. 
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«llcgiancc of Delhi, Iilysoic escaped uiidci its ^vlse ruler, Chikka 
Devara], A\ho was advanced by the I\rogul Emjjeror With 
Devaraj the greatness of the house ended, and lie was suc- 
ceeded by incompetent jinnccs wlio rapidly lost all authority. 
Undei them all real authority passed to the Mayor of the 
Palace, -who was m this case the dhalavaif or Commandci-in- 
Chief. 

AVhen Mohammed Ah sent his envoy to the capital of 
jMysoic, the dhaJovay vas Nanj Raj, an uncle of the young 
king, a man of unbounded ambilion but lacking in many of 
the qualities ■which command success Quick and cunning, he 
■was a master m the art of intrigue, but at a critical moment 
he lacked decision and Ijoldncss Nothing could be more grati- 
fying to Nanj Raj than to learn that Blohammcd All needed 
his help, and that the jiricc he was willing to pay for his suc- 
cessful assistance was the cession of Tiichmopoly and all its 
dependencies down to Cape Comorin, constituting a dominion 
little inferior to that of l^Iysoic itself All that Blohammed Ah 
asked for himself vas a peisonal jaghire to which he might 
retire It is not easy to believe that any Oriental prince 
ever thought that l\Iohammed All would voluntarily fulfil these 
terms What is more easy to believe is that Nanj Raj hoped 
that, once m possession of the fort of Trichmopol}^ he would 
have him in his po-w'er By lending IMohammed All pecuniary 
and military aid he was takmg a course by winch he might 
'gam, and could not lose, a great deal There was also another 
strong motive, based not on piobabihty but on faets, which 
piompted Nanj Raj. Durmg the time that Chanda Saheb 
governed Trichinopoly he formed a design of conquering 
IMysore and had besieged Carour for several months The 
time foi revenge had come, and Nanj Raj entered mto the 
compact About the same time that Moiari Rao, the Mahratta 
chief, maiched towards Arcot, Nanj Raj set forth from Sermg- 
apatam and ariived towaids the latter end of the year m the 
distriet of Carour. His force consisted of 5,000 horse and 
10,000 infantry, of which the only regular troops were a small 
body m the corps of Hyder Naick. 

L 
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Hyder Nmcb, or Hyder AL, who hved to convert the Hindu 
kingdom of Mysore mto a Mohammedan empire and to 
endanger the very existence of the Bntish power m India, 
was the grandson of a wandering dervish from the Punjab 
who IS said to have founded m a little town about a hundred 
miles from Hyderabad, a small mosque and rest house for 
fakirs and to have arccumulated some property by this pious 
speculation His two sons proceeded to the south m search 
of service- Hyder was only seven years of age when his 
father, a gallant soldier, fell m battle, and he, with his brother 
aged nine, were put to the torture for a pretended debt of 
tbeir parent. This monstrous act of cruelty made a lastmg 
impression on a nature mchned to be savage and morose 
He sought his revenge after the lapse of thirty two years 
with all the virulence belonging to the memory of a recent 
mjury ' Hyder grew up without learning to read or write 
any language, but he received from Nature excellent parts, 
vast muscular strength and unBmching courage.* He was a 
bold and skilfal horseman, and no one outdid him as a 
marksman. 

It was at the siege of Deonhully (1740) a strong fort about 
one hundred miles from Bangalore, that Hyder first saw 
active service os a volunteer horseman who was also occasion 
ally entrusted with the command of parties of infantry m the 
trenches He was observed on every scrvico of danger to 
lead the way and to conduct himself mth a coolness and self 
possession sddom foimd m n joung soldier • B> his valour 
energy and self possession ho won the fa\our of Nanj Raj 
who at the dose of the sic^c, raised him at once to the com 
mand of fifty horse and two hundred infantry with orders to 
reenut and augment his corps. Tlic followmg jenr he was pre- 
sent when the French attacked the encampment of Naslr Jang 
and was foremost in on unsuccessful attempt on the flank of 
the French column. During the confusion of the day his select 

» \S1Iki " HUtory ol Uy*oor " VoL L p. 2 10 

• Selections Irotn the bUte Pawn of the GoTernon-Onernl edited by 
0 W Forrest (Warren U«UoB») Ved. I., p ^ 

•Wilks ” History ol Mysoor ^eL I p 217 
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band of “ brave and faithful thieves ” secured 500 muskets 
Hyder armed his infantry with these, and he employed a few 
Flench sepoy deserters to drill his recruits, and he “was 
much advanced m the favour of Nunjeraj by exhibiting to him 
these invmcibles who were to conquer Trichmopoly.” ^ Early 
in February, 1752, Nan] Raj with his force arrived at that 
famous stronghold of the south 

The disappointment and distress which Dupleix endured at 
Law’s refusal to act with vigour were increased when he heard 
the news of Clive’s victory at Arm The siege of Arcot revealed 
that the Enghsh had got a new leader of rare courage and 
resom’ce ; the operations after the siege proved that they 
had found a commander with dash and vigour who could lead 
a small force to victory When Dupleix heard that Clive had 
sent the mam portion of his force to Trichmopoly and had 
himself proceeded to Fort St. David, he was too clear-sighted 
not to see the next move — a fresh expedition to Tiichinopoly 
under the command of Clive He determined to checkmate it 
by playmg Clive’s own game. Clive had lessened the pressure 
on Trichmopoly by his dash at Arcot Dupleix would prevent 
him from lehevmg the ’ beleaguered garrison by threatening 
Madras In a dispatch, dated January 25, 1752, the Governor 
m Council at Fort St David mformed the Court that “ Cap tarn 
' Clive with the Morattas ” had routed the enemy m the field 
near Arm mth “ many killed and made prisoners ” The 
defeated army 

“ took the advantage of the night and each shifted for hunself, their 
next rendezvouse was at Chittaput about twenty miles nearer Pondi- 
cherry, where they have gather’d their scatter’d Troops agam, taken 
the Field and are near Covelong , it is said their design is agamst 
St Thom6 but judged they are not ui a condition to do it ” ^ 

The Presidency soon discovered the error. Rezza Saheb, 
at the instigation of Dupleix, mvaded the Company’s terri- 
toiy, burnt several villages, and plundeied the country 
houses built by the Enghsh at the foot of St Thomas’s Mount, 

1 Wilks » History of Mysoor ’’ Vol I , pp 269-70, 278-9, 

® Madras MS. Records 
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Clive woa ordered to return at once to Madras and assume 
command* At a Consultation held on February 17 1752, the 
President produced to the Board two letters from Captam 
Clive, dated 10th and llth, 

advising that be had talcen upon him the Cominand of the Army 
at Madrass and had been Joined by part of the Bengal Detachment 
that were arrlVd from thence on the Ship Fori SL Ikteid^ but was 
apprehensive of not meeting with any Arms therefore requests a 
supply having raU d about five bandied Sepoys for whom he Is in 
want of them. That he was then encamped In a very strong sltua 
tlon at the little Mount and the enemy were about seven miles dis- 
tant, whoso strength from on exact account ho had procur’d con 
slsted of about fourteen hundred Sepoy’s Matchlocks, &c, and about 
the same number of Horse though only six hundred were esteem d 
good, thirty Europeans eighty Topasses with eight wmaii Field 
pieces and two Tomans 

At a Consultation held seven days latex (February 24) 

The President lays before the Board two Letters bo has re 
ceived from Captain Qivo dated the 16th &. 2Dth Instant the most 
material part of which Is vl 2 * that be has received a LolUr from 
Captain D* Glnglns representing how necessary a Step bis proceed 
ing to Trichlnopoly win bo that Captain ICUpatrick had Joined him 
from Arcot by which with the Bengal Detachment his party consisted 
of four hundmd Military and Train Thirteen hundred Sepoys besides 
Matchlocks and 120 horse which last ho found groat dllUculty In 
raising as money would not do it that he should do his utmost 
to bring the enemy to on engagement. If the strength of their situation 
did not render It Imprudent to attack them in It, in which case ho 
thinks ho win be best to come this way In order to proceed to Trichln- 
opoly to Join Captain D* Glnglns, and If he can bo strongly reinforced 
with Military from hence Devo Coltah and CbeUambrura, Is of opinion 
It will soon put on end to Iho disturbances of the I*rovince and that 
he designs leaving behind hhn for the protection of Madrass about 
sixty MlUlory some Horse and Sepoys * 

Tlie strong situation to which Clivc referred was an cn 
trenched camp at Vcndolorc about set cntccn miles south 
wcat of Madras, \7lierc the enemy lay with a force far superior 
m numerical strength to his own It consisted of 400 Euro- 
peans, 2 000 sepoys, 2 600 native cavalry and a large tram 
of ortillcrj Clivc did his utmost to bring the enemy to an 

* liladrai MS. Htcords. Orme states t ** HU »hole force united eoniUlcd 
of 3S0 Earopten*, 1,300 Sepoj-$, »lth 6 field pice**- — Orme ^o^. L, p. 213, 
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engagement. He received intelligence that tins camp was 
not so stronglj’- secured behind as it was m front, on which 
he took the resolution of malang a circuit to attack them in 
the rear, 

" When he was informed lliat they liad very piecipilately broke 
up their camp; and dispersed, with all the appearance of people 
greatly alarmed Captain Clive attributed this to their hawng re- 
ceived bad news from TriLclianopoly, but immediately advanced and 
took possession of the camp they had deserted Here 12 hours 
afterwards he received intelligence that all the dispersed parties 
had rejoined at Conjevaram He immediately conjectured their 
intention was against Arcot, & m this persuasion made a forced 
march of 20 miles to Conjavaram that evening Here he found the 
breach he had made in that place repaired and a garrison of 300 
Seapoys left m it who surrendered on the first Summons and here 
likewise he found his conjectures of the enemy’s intentions con- 
firmed bj^ a letter from the commanding officer of Arcot who acquainted 
him that the enemy were m full march towards that place intending 
as he supposed to attack him immediately, depending upon the 
weakness of his garrison Captain Clive as soon as his men were 
refreshed proceeded for Arcot, & on Ins march received a second 
letter which acquainted him that the french had entered the town 
m which they had skirmished against the walls, in expectation that 
their appearance would immediately produce the effect of a piece 
of treachery they had been carrying on wth two Seapoy Officers m 
the garrison to open one of the gates to them which he had discovered 
But that now they had as suddenly disappeared, and he could give 
no farther account of them About Six in the Evening near the 
village of Coverypauck the situation of the enemy was discovered 
by the fire of 9 pieces of cannon, but not till Captn Clive’s advanced 
guard was vathin 250 yards of their entrenchment ” ^ 

Qive, “ for want of horse,” as he says, “ could not receive 
intelhgence to be depended upon,” and he had been entrapped 
The enemy were in a strong position, and had the advantage 
of guns, foot and cavalry When Clive saw he was surprised 
and found battle unmment, courageously, aware of the danger 
round him, with calm dihgence and decision he disposed his 
troops for action Here is the story of this memorable fight 
told by the victor with terseness, modesty, and faithfulness 
of detail : 

“ The French Infantry and artillery were drawn up m an 
' ^ Orme MSS India, Vol II , p 298 / 
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Orchard with a breastwori. in front. Their fire did great 
mischief before it could be avoided but fortunately there was 
a deep water course to the left of the road mto which Captain 
CUve immediately threw both military and SeapovB, order 
mg at the same time the baggage with a guard 4 or 500 yards 
back agam it was the close of evening when this battle began 
and the enemy began to extend themselves on the plain to 
the left of the water course JL to advance fast upon us this 
obliged us to oppose them with two field pieces on the other 
side of the watercourse which with our musketry kept them 
at a distance The French also were in possession of the 
upper part of the watercourse and fired several platoons which 
were returned by us m such manner as to prevent their ad 
vancing or gaming any ground upon us. Our field pieces 
drawn up In the road fired upon the French cannon, but their 
fire was greatly superior to ours Hitherto we had effected 
nothing but what was to our disadvantage and our loss was 
greatly beyond that of the enemy Tins made Captom Chve 
determme either to attack the orchard or so for give up the 
pomt os to endeavour to find out some other Road which 
might enable Captam Qive with the array to throw themsdves 
between the IVench and Arcot, and by that means engage 
the enemy at his leasurc and under less disagreeable circum 
stances. At about 10 o clock he sent one Shaulur a Mustee ‘ 
Serjeant who spoke the language, with some trusty Seapoys 
to reconnoitre who shortly after returned with a report that 
the enemy’s infantry and artillery were entirelj iracovcred 
in the rear and might all be surpnzed killed and taken. Cap 
tain Clive rcjoyccd at such on opportunity immediately ordered 
200 Europeans and 4 or 6 Compomes of Scapoj's under the 
command of Lieutenant Kccnc with Serjeant Shaulur the 
guide to undertake this enterpnze accompanied them part 
of the way himself On his return be found tlic remainder 
of the forces left in the watercourse hod quitted it and were 
retreating in spite of all the efforts made by their ofneers. 
It was with great difficulty Capt. Clive led them on to the 
* Uoitefi, iSetUi Portoffafie 
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attack to tlie place from alienee they came, where Captain 
Clive continued m great suspcnce till past eleven o’clock, 
when he received advice from Lieutenant ICecnc that he had 
surprized and routed all the french infantrj’^ and taken their 
cannon Captain CIivc then immediately joined Lieutenant 
Keene with the rest of I he forces and in the morning found 
we had taken 9 pieces of cannon & 3 mortars with 50 french 
piisoners, & had killed upwards of CO more with a great many 
Seapoys, & soon after Captain Clive had left Lieut : Keene he 
continued his march m great silence till he could very plainly 
discover the rear of the french artillery & forces, when he 
thought proper to halt in order to get fiuther intelligence. 
Accordingly Ensign Symmons advanced alone. His first 
obstruction vas a deep trench full of Seapoys some of which 
offered to shoot him : them he deceived by speaking french & 
pretending to be a french man. Having got clear of them, he 
advanced to wtliin a very few yaids where the french in- 
fantry & cannon were drawn up firing upon the party com- 
manded by Cajitam Clive m the water course After he had 
'made these observations, he luckily returned safe to his party 
& conducted the party in such manner that they marched 
between the Seapoys m the Trench &; the French infantry 
& cannon in the orchard so as to come directly in their rear cV: 
without being discovered from the darlmess of the night & the 
noise and confusion arising from the fiimg of the Cannon 
and Musketry At the 02 iposite party Lieutenant Keene gave 
them a general volley from 200 Europeans at the distance of 
50 yards which at one filing gamed this battle ” ^ 

The battle of Coverepauk (Kavenjiak), won by the skill and 
insight of Clive, deserves the dignity of an histoiical event. It 
destroyed the organised force which Dupleix had raised with 
so much difficulty ; it increased the reputation of British arms, 
and it changed the balance of French and English influence 
m Southern India. After their defeat "a very considerable 
body ” 2 of Rezza’s troops retued mto the fort of Coverepauk. 

1 Orme MSS India, Vol , II , pp 299'-300 

* Ibid , p 301 Orme states (Yol I , p 210) " Part of the fugitives ” 
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CUve sent a summons to the goyernor who was a Moor Tnnn, 
who answered that he was ready to submit to Mahomad All y 
but that the great numbers of Ilaja Saheib s forces which 
were m the fort would not suffer him to surrender ” A party 
was sent to mvest the fort, * but before these got there, the 
enemy had retired and the governor submitted, ‘ 

On February 29 Qive wrote to Saunders and informed him 
that 

“ the enemy having poswised tbenuelves of a strong spot of ground 
near CoverepaulL, an engagement earned wherein they were entirely 
defeated an Aid Major thirty nine French and eighteen Topasse* 
made prisoners aH their Cannon eight large Tnmhrills of Ammunition, 
above two hundred Barrels of Gunpowder talen with a Number of 
Carriage Bullocks and every thing els© they had belonging to them 
and had It not been late In the evening not a single l^lan would have 
eicap d That the Head JemJdar of Chunda's Horse was killed and 
a great many French and oar loss had been prcttj considerable 
besides Ensign Keene and Mr Preston a Volunteer wotindedL • 

Oq March 2 Qive wrote that 

he had left a party to watch the Prisoners at Covereponk that 
having Intelligence some money Elephants and oil young Chunda s 
Baggage was left at Vellour Pettab he bad sent to demand them 
of Moortai Ally Gann and intended proceeding thither the next 
morning to look after them, and after refreshing hli People n UtUe 
should set oat for this place ' 

Five days later he informed the governor 

that he Is on his march hither and on his approaching Chelteput 
young Chunda retir'd to Glngeo and from thence to Pondicherry 
that he was encamped to the Eastward of Glngce and hop d to be 
within ten or twelve miles of Pondldierry to-day * 

The ‘ young Chunda did not receive a pleasant welcome at 
Pondicherry For several days Dupleix would not allow lum 
to appear in his presence. On March 8 Clive wrote tliat he 

was then encamped on the ground where Isaiir Jung wns cut off 
In commemoration whereof a very fine Choultry was erected and a 
Village which Monument of YUlalnj he designs deslrojlng and 
expected to be here the lllh. • 

‘OnneMS. IndU VoL II p. 301 * US. Records, 

• Ibid, nid * 
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Orme converts the village into “a rising town pro- 
jected by the vanity of I^Ii’ Dupleix to commemorate 
that detestable action, and called Dupleix-Fateabad or the 
town of Dupleix’s victory.” He adds : “ It is said that he 
was preparmg a column vnth a pompous inscription m the 
French, Malabar, Persic and Indostan languages, which he 
intended to erect m the middle of the town, where he had 
already caused corns struck with symbols of the victory to be 
buried ” Macaulay in his essay on Clive omits the important 
words “it is said,” the column becomes a “stately pillar,” 
“ coins struck with symbols of the victory ” become “ medals 
stamped with emblems of his successes,” they “were buried 
beneath the foundations of this stately pillai,” and “round it 
arose a town ” Fiom the records of the time we now learn 
that m order to commemorate a “ detestable action ” won by 
foul treachery, Dupleix had erected a splendid Rest House 
for travellers on the battle-field Both in erecting a memorial 
and in the nature of the memorial he was following an Eastern 
custom, and he did it to impress the Oriental mind as to the 
power of the French ; and Clive levelled the splendid choultry 
and village to the ground, thereby altering the native im- 
pression as to the respective powers of the French and English 
The work of destruction could not have been very onerous, 
for three days after the receipt of his last letter Clive en- 
camped within the bounds of Fort St David. 

"11th March — At about 5 this afternoon arrived Captain Chve 
with the Forces under his Command at Tnvendupuram where they 
encamp’d, and orders were immediately issued out for bringmg in 
all such Necessaries as were in want of Repair and to get the same 
done as soon as possible, also that the necessary Supphes of Ammu- 
nition, for the use of the Camp be got ready with the greatest 
expedition ” ^ 

Wlien the preparations of the detachment had been almost 
completed, Strmger Lawrence arrived unexpectedly at Fort 
St David He had not been two months at home when he 
was' appointed Commander-in- Chief of all the Company’s 

^ Madras MS Records — Diary, March 9, 1752 
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militerj forces m the East Indies, ‘ on a salary of £500 per 
annum to Tvhich was added a yearly allowance of £250 m 
lieu of diet money servants, houses, and all other privileges 
and perquisites whatever ’ 

At a Consultation held on Monday March 16 it was de- 
termined that 

The Mnitary being very well rtiresh d and tbe Store* for the 
Gamp all ready ordered that the Forces march to-morrow evening 
to Join the Army at Trlchlnopoly and Major Lawrence acquainting 
the Board that U agreeable to them he purposes proceeding with the 
Troops and taking upon him the Command of the whole when he 
gets there the Board entirely concur therein and his Initmctions 
being accordingly draughted out are read, approv'd and ordered 
to bo transcrib d. Copy whereof loBowi 

To Strinokr LA.WRENCE, EsQ Commander in-Chief of Uie Cem- 
pani/'e Fortxt In India 

Sm, — Having appointed you to the Command of the Troops at 
Trlchlnopoly you proceed there with the Reinforcement now 
put under your direction The situation of the Nabobs a* well 
os the Enemy's Force you wfU soon be acquainted with by the re- 
pruentuUon of tbe OQlcer on Command the former must be greatly 
superior 'SVe would by oU means have you pr«s an engagement 
as soon as possible this we are strongly induc'd to from a certain 
knowledge that they have applied to Salahut Jung for a strong 
Reinforcement which may bo reasonably expected to arrive soon 
os well as their Ships from Europe, Should you prove successful 
very probably the enemy must abandon their Cannon & which 
by oil accounts Is constderahle Tbe passions of the Ikloors are ever 
fluctuating, tlieir friendship and alliance not to be depended on 
We therefore after provldlDg In a reasonable manner for the security 
of Trlchlnopoly thtnL it would be prudent to send them to Devo 
Cotah as tbe leaving them there might prove a disadvantage to us 
Should the enemy have address enough to secure a Retreat, yon will 
be mindful that oor Garrison* here and at Fort St, George ore weak 
and take sudi measures as may p^e^Tnt them doing barm to otir 
Districts The Nabob s allies consisting of several Countries whose 
Customs are greatly dillerent from ours we must particailarly 
recommend you as much as possible [to] promote a harmony 
Write us constantly the material that we may give you the 
proper assistance On your departure from TrichJnopoly you will 
leave such a Force as you Judge necessary for the security of 
that place, 

Dnpleix h nfl in vain implored Law to storm Tnchinopoly 
while Clive was at Arcot he had planned the raid into tbe 
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BnU'?h tcirilon avouiul Maclins in older to keej) Clive employed 
.away fiom Trichinopoly. lie had siijiplicd Hezza Sali/b vith 
reinfoiccmcni^i, hut lie had no inlcnlion that Rezza should 
fight : hut Rez/n had fought, and uas totally routed The 
mannci in whicli Dupleiv hoic misfortune uas, liowcvcr, 
uoitliy of lus great ambition ’ ITis cool coiirngc never failed, 
Ins higli eneigv never diminished The relieving column 
must be eiiished. lie sent Law eveiy soldier he could spare, 
and wrote to him * 

“ Vcillez <;iir la route quo suwent les Anqlai<; ; i)ous avez 116 averti 
d /(viip'T ; tl c’il <ic vntre honneur do ddtniirc Ic '^ceours. . . . Tout 
ddpend dc ce coup AV nn/ligrz nen pour r6u<i';ir Jr nous laissr carte 
blanche " 

The weak, \acilhling Law determined to wait till it reached 
the vicinit}, of Tiichmopoly, and Du])leiv added to him 

“ II sera pourlani di(]ictlr de per'-uadcr cn hrancr que trentc mille 
honvnes cn aicnt lais\C pas'jcr deux nutlc, cmbarra<;s6^, d’un charroi et 
d'un transport efjroyalilcs . , Quand ccsscrcz-uous dc rcmcltrc d'un 
jour d V autre jmir alter au-devant du convoi ? " 

But neither taunts nor commands had any effect on Law. 

On l^Iarch 17 Stringer Lawrence, as commander of the 
troops at Trichmopol}', accompanied tlie ichcving foice, which 
consisted of 400 Europeans and 1,]00 sepoys witli eight field- 
pieces It escoited a large convoy of military stores Tliere 
has been some weak, watery talk of Clive’s disappointment 
at being superseded by LavTence. “ The young and success- 
ful soldier,” says IMalcoIm, “ placed himself under the veteran, 
whom he never ceased to regard uatli atlacliment and lespect.” ^ 
Young soldiers do not place themselves undei a commander- 
m-chief Macaulay writes 

“From tlic waywardness and impatience ol control winch had 
characterized Clive, both at school and in the counting-house, it might 
have been expected that he would not, after such achievements, act 
wth zeal and good humour in a subordmate capacity But Lawrence 
had early treated him with kindness , and it is bare justice to Clive 
to ^ay that, proud and overbearing as he was, kindness was never 
throwm away upon him He cheerfully placed himself under the 

^ “Memoirs of Lord Clive,” Vol I, p 103 
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orders of his old friend and exerted himself as strennously In the 
second port as he could have done In the Qrst, ' 

Chve was the junior of all the young captains, and when 

reached Tnchinopoly he would be under the command 
of Gingens, whose incapacity m the field he had witnessed 
The arrival of his old capable commander must have afforded 
Clive considerable rehef and pleasure. Chve s own splendid 
success and rapid nsc had aroused considerable jealousy and 
many of the otBcers fresh from England objected to a lad 
of twenty su:, recently given the rank of captain, being ap 
pomted second m command Lawrence tells us that the 
uncommon success which attended the Arcot expedibon 
some people were pleased to term fortunate and lucky 
hut he considered it was due to an undaunted resolution, 
a cool tempCT and a presence of mmd which never left him 
in the greatest danger * 

Most beautiful and attractive is the father like interest 
that Stringer Lawrence took in fostering the glory and odvanc* 
ing the fortunes of the young soldier It is refreshing to turn 
from the paltry jealousies and spiteful detractions of this 
time to the frankness and simplicity of the ofilcial eommunica 
tions between Lawrence and Chve. In their desire to win 
distinction by fighting their country's battles there was no 
alloy of selfishness, no feeling of rivalry The brave veteran 
a master of the art of command, and the young soldier fear 
less, strong self dependent, but always loyal, working to- 
gether were the forces which mainly contributed to the success 
of the campaign. 

When Madras was restored to the English the authorities 
at Fort St. David wrote to the Court As Fort St. George 
IS much better aitunted for despatch of business of nil kinds 
than this place, we take the Hbertj of recommending it to 
\our Honours to moke that place again the Presidency * 
Their Honours after some ddoy, acted on the suggestion. 

* M«ronln y*» Ei**y OH Lord QIvo { Ettay*. VoL III., p 134). 

* Lomrcnce t NurmUTo (Cambiridge " War In India p. 14). 

* Fort SU Pavtd US. Rreorda. 
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At a Consultation held on Monday, March 30, 1752, we find 
the follomng : “ By the Company’s Orders receiv’d per slup 
Dunnington^ the Presidency is now remov’d to Fort St. George ’’ 
The President also laid before the Board for their perusal 
two letters from Major Lawrence, the contents of which were 
summarised as follows ; 

“ That he had sent Captain Clive, on his being near Tanjour, 
to wait upon the Kling [of Tanjore] who treated hun very hand- 
somely, gave him great assurance of his regard for the Company 
and heartmess m the present alhance and expressed a desire to con- 
tinue always upon the same good terms ivith the English That he 
had been inform’d Chunda’s camp was reinforced ivith a hundred 
Europeans, seven hundred Seapoys and four Camels loaded with 
money, which addition he is of opinion does not yet make them 
formidable That he should make what haste he could to Tnchmo- 
poly when he shall give his opmion of the enemy’s situation and 
the designs on them ” ^ 

On March 27, 1752, Stringer Lawrence arrived -within 
eighteen miles of Trichmopoly “ I was met,” he says, “ by 
the commandmg ofiicer of ai’tillery who brought me intelligence 
that the enemy had posted a strong force at Koyladdy [Coilady] 
•withm cannon-shot of the road I was to pass the next day.” 
La-wrence at once dispatched his gmdes to find out another 
road He deposited m the neighbourmg fort of Tricajapoly, 
“ belongmg to the King of Tanjore,” a part of his “ very large 
quantity of ammumtion and stores,” in order that “ it might 
not retard my march next day ” ^ Next mormng Lawience 
continued his march along the strip of land between the two 
southern blanches of the Caveri with the mtention of crossing 
the southernmost branch befoie coming m touch with Coilady. 

“ By some mistake of my guide we were led vuthin reach 
of the very post I wanted to avoid.” To di’aw off the file of 
them battery, which among the baggage created considerable 
confusion, he ordered some guns from his rear to answer 

1 Ibid. 

® Cambridge War in India,” p 22 Orme states that they arrived " on 
the 26th of March” at Coilady and the next day passed Coilady This does 
not agree with Lawrence’s Journal Clive in a Letter, dated Fort St George, 
14th (sic), 1752, states they arrived “near Coilady” March 28 " On the 

29th in the morning we pursued our march” (Orme MSS. India, Vol IL, 
p 475) 
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them, and he left a guard of 100 Europeans under Chve to 
support them. The mam body moved on slowly ‘ mclining 
to the left, ■which with a small loss brought ui out of reach 
of their guns, upon which we halted till the party and guns 
came up ^ But the loss cannot be considered ‘ gman ’ -^vhen 
we remember the few Europeans engaged. In this affair * 
■wrote Qivc, we had about 25 Europeans killed and wonnded, 
besides blacks the enemy who were under the protection of 
the fort would not venture to follow us mto the plain, tho 
there was httle or no difference m the pomt of numbers ’ * 
After he had been jomed by the rear division Ija^wrence con 
tinned his march crossed the southernmost, branch of tho 
Ca'ven, and halted withm ten miles of Tnchmopoly 

During the night Lawrence was joined by 100 Europeans 
and SO dragoons from the gamson At break of day he 
advanced towards Elimeseram, where the French had mounted 
cannon. He had not advanced far when an officer who had 
ridden from the to^wn across the broken plam informed him 
that the enemy^s left ■was drawn up between Eiimescram and 
the French Rock, and their right extended from the latter 
height to thor encampment on tho Ca'ven Soon Lawrence 
came m sight of their vast host, and earnestly surveying their 
position, he saw that if he passed north of Eiimescram, the 
direct route to the town they ■would sweep home on bim and 
coil his small army up rear and front. Prompt were his orders 
^larch south and at noon, half way between Eiimescram 
and the Sugar Loaf Rock, he found Dalton, who had stolen 
forth during the night from the cit> "with 200 Europeans, 
400 sepoys, and four field pieces. The heat was now mtensc, 
and La'wrencc ordered his troops to halt and take Ihcir break 
fast. They had hardly sat doim when the scouts came at 
good speed and reported that the whole of tlic enemy g army 
was advancing and their cannonade had put the ilnhratta liorsc 
to flight. The enemy soon galloped up, and forming with 
the rest of tho native allies in the rear of the Europeans and 

* Cambridpe •''War In Tadb " p 22. 

• Onne MSS. India Vot II p. 475 
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sepoys, followed them slowly Clive having reconnoitred the 
enemy, reported that there was a large choultry (caravanserai) 
with some stone buildmgs not far from the front of the French 
battahon. Lawrence ordered him to advanee with the first 
division of artillery and the grenadiers and seize it Chve did 
as bidden , the enemy opened a heavy fire and pushed forward 
their French battalion. But they had not advanced 800 yards 
when Clive reached the choultry, and his guns opened fire. 
Then 

“A cannonade ensued, without doubt, for the tunc it lasted, 
the hottest that had ever been seen on the plains of Indostan, for the 
French fired from 22 pieces of cannon and the Enghsh from nme 
Such of the Enghsh troops as were not employed at the guns found 
shelter behind the choultry and the buildmgs near it, whilst the whole 
of the enemy's army stood exposed on the open plain, suffermg m 
proportion to this disadvantage ” * 

For half an hour the French battahon bore it , they then 
began to waver, and withdrew their guns. Chve contmumg 
to advance with his artillery, the French retreated to their 
camp, and left us,” says Lawrence, “ to fimsh our march 
to Trichinopoly.” 

Chve, m his letter written m 1752, gives a brief account 
of what took place that day, but he makes no mention of the 
important part he and Dalton played in the action : 

“ On the 29th m the mornmg we pursued our march • at the 
distance of 6 miles from Tritchenopoly we were met by our allied 
army consistmg of near 12000 horse , they were m the utmost con- 
fusion having been put to the route by Chimda Saib who had ad- 
vanced upon them with all his forces and a heavy Tram of artillery, 
luckily we had been joined by 300 Europeans, 2 field pieces, and some 
Seapoys, this junction strengthened our detachment to 600 Europeans, 
1200 Seapoys and 8 pieces of cannon with this force we threw our- 
selves between the enemy and our scattered horse, and after about 
one hours brisk Cannonadement, obhged the enemy to retire mto 
their Camp and entrenchments all the french m general were there, 
but concealed m such manner behmd a ditch or high bank that we 
could see nothing of them till they retreated on the plain lay dead 
1 Elephant and 297 Horse, Allam Cawn the 2d m command was 
killed with abundance of Seapoys, besides the number of wounded is 


1 Orme, Vol I > P 220 
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very considerable Oar loss vras trilling and not worth the men 
Honing, * 

Lawrence was desirous to attack the French camp without 
delay but the Mohammedan and Hindu aUies insisted on 
waiting for a lucky hour Thus precious time was thrown 
away “ On the second of April ** Give says, 400 Europeans 

800 Seapoys were detached m the night time to attack the 
Enemy s Black Camp This design miscarried through the 
timorousness of the guide, but whether the enemy had mteUi 
gence of the scheme and dreaded its consequences m another 
attempt, or were too much dispmted by the battle of the 
29th March they decamped the next day and took possession 
of Syrmgham Island and its Pagodas. * It was a filial move 
and Lawrence and Chve, with the instmct of good commanders, 
took advantage of it. They detenmned to divide their forces, 
as Chve says, that we might have it m our power to cut 
off the enemy’s sopphes and communicationB with Utotoof 
Volgonda and Pondicherry Lawrence m his narrative states 
Promiamg myself great success from the activity and vigilance 
of Captam CUve, I detached him with 400 of my best Euro- 
peans, 1200 seapoys and 4000* horse to take post on the other 
side. He cross^ the two nvers about seven miles below Se- 
ringam, * CUve iras the junior captain of the battalion and 
his Rcmors had to be reconciled to his being appomted to an 
mdependent comman(L The matter however was soon settled 
The Nabob the Marattos, and Mysoreans demanded Captiiin 
Chve to command the army sent to Sumiavaram • 

On the night of April 4 Chve took possession of that village, 
m which are two pagodas about a quxutcr of a mile distant 
from each otiicr one on each side of the high road leading 
to Utatoor these were allotted for the quarters of the Euro- 
peans imd Seapoys ravelins were imracdiatclj flung up before 
the gates, and a redoubt capable of rccciinng all tlic cannon 

* Letter from Captain CUve to Mr Schonlng, Fort SL George 1 llh [ 7 I 
1751— Onne MSS. India VoL IL pp, 475-8. 

IblcL 

QItt filvei the nnmber ai 3,000 (leMer qnoted rnpra), 

* Cambridee " War In India * p. 21 

* Onne MSS. India VoL IL, p. 301 
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Avas constructed to command the road to the north and south. 
The ]\Iorattoes and Tanjormes encamped round tlie pagodas ” ^ 
On the 6th the enemy made an attempt to dislodge them, 
“ but were repulsed to their Camp;” says Clive, “ with con- 
siderable loss.” The following day Lawence iviote to Clive : 

Trichenopollv April lih 1752 

5, Evening 

Dear Sir, — I have received yours & congratulate you on your 
success Mr dc Varcillc is arrived and on talking with him I have 
altered my mmd as to sending my disposition and intend to be with 
you myself as soon as you let me know you have received this. I am 
Dear Clive 

Your most humble Servant 

Stringer Lawrence. 

On the following day LawTenee visited Clive to concert 
furthei measures. “ We agreed that he should make an 
attaek on Pitchimda, a place which they had fortified, situated 
on the banks of the Coleroon, opposite to Sermgham, and com- 
mandmg the pass of that rivei*. But it was first necessary 
to storm Lalgoody, a mud fort where the enemy had a large 
magazme of gram ” ^ Three days later the sepoys stormed the 
fort of Lalgoody, “ and found here a quantity of gram suffi- 
cient for ten thousand men for two months.” ^ On the 13th 
Lawrence wrote ; ^ 


Trichinopoly April 13th 1752 

\ past 10 morn 

Dear Clive, — I have just received two letters from you . I 
shall send you all your supplies as soon as possible and the 
party of seapoys marched off this morning to join you and I shall 
send immediately Carnages and Cooleys for the Paddy & would 

have you withdraw your party from Lolgoody leaving a careful 

Serjeant and six Europeans with such a garrison as you think proper 
to defend the place In answer to your second Letter you’ll easily 
reflect that it will be of full as bad consequence for me to divide my 
men as you yours, and I assure you Dalton’s Company are the greatest 
part of our Strength, so I would have you to be certain of Chunda’s 
son’s motions before you leave your post as perhaps on their heanng 
Lolgoody is taken they may halt at Coiladdy . if you hear they pro- 
ceed you can then march to intercept them leavmg the force you 

^ Orme, Vol I , p 225. * Cambridge “ War in India,” p 24. 

® Orme, Vol I , p. 226. * Orme MSS India, Vol II , p 458 
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mention In yonr post -which II I jud^ right of the matter Ij capable 
of defending it against any the enemy can send for the rett I leave 
It to your discretion as you -won t be so far from your post but you n 
be able to support It on occasion and m -watch their motion* and 
bo on their backs If they attempt to disturb you I shall send you two 
Guns with ammunition for the fort and beg to hear from you often 
that I may be able to assist you with every thing you want, I 
approve entirely of your sentiments that the effects found In the 
fort belong to your party & every thing they may hereafter get 
while divided from me But remember that Arms or warlike Stores 
of any Idnd are no plunder for which reason it Is. ordered hero & 
yon 11 Immediately ^ve It out That all Aim* that shall be taken 
belong to the Company and for every firelock S. bayonet the men 
bring off they shall receive a Pagoda and that no one after victory 
presume to plunder till ordered by his officer on pain of death, but 
the Effects are to be sold at outcry & equally divided. My com 
plhuents to oil the Gentlemen and I am very sincerely 

Dear Give 

Yonr* 

S La-wwence. 

That same afternoon Lawrence wrote a letter to Clive ^ 
which he concludea as follows I am highly satisfied that 
you take every prudent method of distressing the enemy and 
discovering their designs and God grant you success.’ He 
signs himself Dear Qtve Your most smcerc Fncnd. On 
April 14th 1 morning Lawrenw? -wrote to Clive * I have 
just advice that the enemy ore marching down the island, 
"Watch their motions A protect Lalgoody & endeavour to pro- 
tect their escope by a forced march when you know their 
design wc are tinder arms and prepared to follow He added 
in a postscript I am not certam the whole party is marched 
If the French arc not I shon £ mo-ve nor do you quit your post 
intircly till you hear again. I leave all to j our discretion, ‘ 
CUve had to quit Ills post and act on liis own responsibility 
That same day Apnl 14 he discovered from an mtcrccpted 
letter to Law why the French on the island were m motion. 

^Vhen Dnplcix heard that Law had earned out his long 
chenshed design of taking up a poslbon on the Island of 
Scringham, where ho would be ^dans line Mle eone^ration 
and sccunti, his heart bled because he thought it ini* due to 
* OrmeMSS lodla \oL IL p 459 * 400. 
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some grave calamity. He was in transports of rage when he 
discovered that Law had taken the step without consultmg his 
officers and agamst the wish and advice of his allies. He divined 
that the outcome of the move would mdeed be far-reaching. 
He knew that Lawrence -vyas an able commander and Clive 
a dashing war-captam, and he foresaw that they would 
cut off Law’s communication with Pondicherry Without 
reinforcement, without supplies. Law would be forced to 
surrender. 

But obstacles both military and political only aroused 
the 'eneigy of Dupleix. He at once got together and dis- 
patched a substantial force and 5 field-pieces, with a large 
convoy of provisions and stores. He superseded Law. No 
amount of energy could, however, create a capable com- 
mander. He had to appomt d’Auteuil, disabled by age and 
gout In the letter announcing to him his supersession, 
Dupleix wrote to Law with cruel irony : “ Je sms jpeisuadS 
que cet arrangement va faire plaistr d madame voii e femme, qui 
ne dSsne que le moment de vous tenir dans ses bras’’ On 
Aprd 14 d’Auteml arrived “ at the streights of Utatoor,” and 
intended by making a large circuit to avoid Chve’s position, 
gam m the night the river, and join the force on the island. 
When Clive discovered d’Auteuil’ s intention, he saw at a 
glance the whole impoitance of the crisis He had no time 
to consult with Lawrence He decided that the most daring 
course w^as the best to follow The stoiy of his great exploit 
and romantic escape is well told by the hero m lus simple 
narrative : ^ 

“ Dauteuil was now advanced as far as the streights of 
Utatoor with 100 Europeans, 500 horse & as many Seapoys, 
with a large convoy of military stoies, provisions & money: 
all these weie intended to reinforce the army in the Island 
of Sermgham which now began to be in great distress The 
intercepting this convoy was of the greatest consequence ; the 
fate of the two armies in a great measure depended upon 

^''AtLnck made by the French m the Night on the Camp at Samia\'aram, 
and Clive’s Escapes ” — Orme MSS India, Voi II , pp 302-5 
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itfl arrival or non arrival. Captain Clive was aware of 
this hifl force was too small to attack this party <1. 

at the same time leave a sufficient force to oppose Captam 
Laws who might have attacked Snmmiavaram and Carried 
it before Major Lawrence could have come to his assistance 
Therefore the success of this attempt depended upon secresy 
and expedition accordingly Captam Chve qmtted his strong 
situation with the grtsatest part of his force leaving his Camp 
SuC. all standing to deceive the enemy the instant it was dark 
made a forced march of about 14 miles & [7 arrived] withm about 
8 miles of Uttatoor when he received advice the enemy did not 
intend to move that night upon which he returned to Sumia 
varam got there a Uttle after day break. To eiplam this matter 
more fully it is necessary to observe that one of the two Pagodas 
was much larger and stronger than the other At the large one 
was placed the whole body of Europeans with the greatest part 
of the Seapoys the entrance mto the gate was fortified with a 
strong ravelin. The other Pagoda being much smaller only 
a party of Seapoys was placed which served as a body guard 
to Captam Chve who slept m a Choultry adjacent. Between the 
two Pagodas as was said before ran the great rood from 
Tritchanopoly to Pondicherry On this Hoed was erected a 
battery with dry ditch parapet A Glacis. The enemy m the 
afternoon of the same day and not before, received advice of 
Captam Clivo s march but none of his return. In consequence 
of which a party of 80 Europeans A 500 Seapoys were ordered 
to take possession of t his strong post on a supposition that 
Capt, Chve was absent and had not left force sufficient to make 
any resistance. In this error the enemy continued till they 
approached the camp when thdr spy informed Captain Colhicr 
he hod just received adnee the party was returned. This In 
tdligcncc the french officer disbelieved A attributing all to 
the cowardice and apprehension of the conductor pursucil 
his march. It happened of this party near 40 men were English 
deserters with on English officer nt their head Upon being chal 
lenged by the advanced guard of Seapoj^ Uio Enghsh officer 
advanced A m Enghsh told the Seapoy officer he was sent by 
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i^Iajor Lawrence with a party to reinforce Captain Clive. 
Tins being likewise confii'med by all the desertei’s who spoke 
English also, so far convinced the Seapoy officer of the truth 
that he omitted asldng the counterword and sent one of his 
Seapoys to shew the party the head quarters where Captam 
Chve slept, and the enemy contmued their march through 
part of the Maratta Camp without the least disturbaiUce till 
they came to the small pagoda when challenged by the cen- 
tries who were at the gate & at the choultr)’’, they returned the 
challenge by a volley mto each place Tins immediately 
awakened Captam Chve who jumped up m his shut, got out of 
the choultry and made the best of Ins way to the great Pagoda 
where upon the alarm he found all the Europeans & Seapoys 
under arms Captain Chve not havmg the least conception 
that the enemy could get mto the middle of the camp with- 
out his knowing it, concluded as he was marching down at 
the head of his troops it was only some alarm at the outskirts 
of the camp & that the firing he heard was from his own Seapoys 
who are always greatly alarmed upon mght attacks & fire, 
whether they see any one to fire at or not Ebs conjecture was 
the more confirmed in this persuasion when he approached 
nearer from observing the firing still contmued & that the 
party firmg had then backs towards the camp & their faces 
towards the enemy. Fully convmced of this after havmg drawn 
up 200 Europeans within 20 yards of the Seapoys he went 
among them and made them cease firing, upbraidmg them with 
cowardice & striking several of them But one of the Officers 
who understood somethmg of the french language found out 
Captam Chve to be an enemy and cut him m two places with 
his sword & then ran mto the httle Pagoda where Captam 
Chve immediately followed him to the entrance of the gate, 
when to his very great astomshment he found himself m the 
midst of six french He made use of presence of mind upon 
that occasion & told them if they would look out they would 
find they were all surrounded and would certainly be cut to 
pieces if they did not surrender immediately. This had such 
an effect that 8 of the men ran mto the pagoda to give the 
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intelligence and the other 8 surrendered to Captain Clivc 
who was returning with a full design to demolish the Seapoys 
whom he now knew for the first time to be enemies, but they 
findmg out their error likewise had stolen off During this 
time of Ignorance and darkness we had made prisoners of 
8 or ten frenchmen between the ranks these with the other 
three were put under charge of a Serjeants party who not 
knowing the french were m possession of the pagoda con 
ducted them there and found the place fall of frenchmen 
Such was the confusion and ignorance of the french also that 
they suffered the Serjeant his party to return who reported 
to Captam Chve this matter & that the Pagoda was full of 
French. This Captam Chve then knew and was making the 
proper disposition for the attack of the Pagoda. Accordingly 
Captam Chve judging it of the utmost consequence to dis 
lodge the enemy before they could be reinforced perhaps from 
the whole french army resolved to storm the Pagoda, but 
the entrance of the gateway being so narrow that not even 
two men could enter abreast an Officer JL 12 or 15 men were 
killed m the attempt which proved impracticable. This bong 
the case Captam Clive order^ n Platoon to watch the entrance 
of the gate and was making a disposition to keep the enemy 
withm the walls of the Pagoda A at the same time oppKJse the 
enemy m case they should come to the relief of then party 
when the french commander finding the desperate situation 
made a sally at the head of his men, who was killed with the 
like number of men by the platoon stationed there for that 
purpose. After this Captam Qivc went to the gate of the Pagoda 
and being weak with loss of blood leaned upon two souldicrs 
shoulders with his body projected A summoned the officer 
to surrender on pain of having no quarter Tlie English officer 
made no answer but immediatdy fixed [tie ? fired] his piece 
at Captain Clive which lucidly missed him but shot the two 
men who supported both through the body Tlio other Officer 
oi well os the men seeing tlic dcspcratcncss of their situation 
oblidged the English officer os well as the rest of the Fnghsli 
with tlicmscUcs to surrender at discretion. Tlius ended tills 
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affair The unfortunate Seapoys who had so fortunately 
escaped the late danger were overtaken by the Moratta horse 
before they could get back to their camp and every one cut 
to pieces. Captain Clive found two Musket balls lodged in 
his hand escrutore at the foot of his bed and the servant who 
slept on the ground by him killed.” 

On April 16 Lawrence wrote to Clive ^ “ I rejoice at your 
success, as your wounds are not dangerous, and if they spoil 
the beauty of yoiu’ face they raise your fame m having served 
your country when you got them.” The same day he sent 
to him the following official communication . ^ 

Trichinopoly April 16 1752 
No 3 

Sir, — As Kelsall was talien m arms against us after he had de- 
serted our service, no commission of any kind whatsoever from any 
nation can be a protection to him , so let him be hanged immediately 
for an example and keep the other English deserters strictly guarded 
as I intend they shall soon share the same fate. Hancock will tell 
you the rest I have to say, & I am 

Dear Clive 

Yours very sincerely 

Stringer Lawtience. 

The gunner who deserted yesterday & sliewed the enemy the 
way to the Pagoda you will likewise order to be hanged imme- 
diately — S L 

Clive states in a note : ^ “ Kelsall had been a pay serjeant 
in the Independants and deserted to PondicJierry with the pay 
of his company. This man Dupleix made an officer. He with 
three otlier Englishmen were hanged tlie next da}’^ ” 

Lawrence directed that the other prisoners sliould remain 
■with Chvc, 

“ till I appoint a time for fctclnng them vith my vliolc force, which 
can’t be till Ihe day after to morrOA\ my scheme in it is Hint it may 
probably draw out their vhole force to attack us if so you know 
what we liave to do If they give us no disturbance, j'ct carrying tliem 
in open day light vill have a great Effect on llic minds of the people 
I sliall send m3' vatch to 3'ou it fix an hour for 30 U to marcli that 
wc Ilia}' meet on the Colerooii together I behe\c the remains of 
tlic enemy .arc too sick to .attempt ani' thing against 30 U For 
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your prisoner*. If you pinion them all their late behaviour to onn 
will warrant It so that you need not bo o>'er complaisant If necessity 
require* your doing otherwise 

Clive, however, did not think that the enemy were so 
decidedly worn out and shaken by recent events The two 
French commanders might fall upon him by a concentrated 
movement while liswrence, owmg to the swollen state of the 
nver could render him no timely assistance He therefore 
considered that the greatest part of the forces should be 
on his side. Lawrence did not agree with him. If he 
diminished hia force, the enemy might cross the nver Caven 
and the road to the sea would be open to them. He wrote 
on the 20th ^ 

But do you think If I should make *uch a removal they arc lo 
itupld ai not to pats the Covry which Is a matter of less dlfllculty 
and then the road 1* open to Corlcawi Your force Is now roperior 
to mine lo that I don t know how to think of making any farther 
division or quitting my present poit. If they are Ignorant of your 
strength that s our advantage and the passing o\’er a rapid and 
wide river should you have notice of thetr designs may be opposed 
with a few men against all their force. 1 need not sum np more 
particular* as your own Judgment win be^ point ont to you whot 
may be done but shall conclude with assuring you that It s my opinion 
you ore more than a matdi considering the Sltnatlon you ore In for 
all their force weakened and dispirited as they are. Pray let me 
hear from you with your farther thoughts on this subject and as on 
Interview [$le ? Interchange! of letter* Is endle** I should be glad 
you II give mo your flrra opinion. 

On the following day April 21, the fort of CoDady sur 
rendered, to the Tanjore general on terms for the gamson 
to march out with their arms to Pondicherry * * Law was 
now cut off from commumcation with the east, and a con 
temporary writer states From this time Chundo tlie 
French Nabob began to suffer much by the desertion of tlic 
black troops and want of provisions ’ * Qive sent a friend to 
headquarters to ccplam his plans, and Lawrence wrote to him •* 

But that we may thoroughly understand each other I should 
bo glad that on the receipt of this jtiu U leave the command of jonr 

Onne MSS. India %oL IL p 4M 

• “Date* ol Several Ewnti from Itie 20th of Mirth to 3rd June 1752. 
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party with Captain Chase, and come over to me brmging with you 
an estimate of evcrythmg you can possibly want for which you can 
consult your tram officers ” 

There is an indication of the nature of the scheme on which 
they agreed. Lawrence wrote • ^ 

Tbechinopoly April 21th 1752 

No 13 

Dear Clive, — I crossed the river this morning as I proposed 
which I had no sooner done but a very heavy ram fell , however the 
Coffry’s and Grenadiers marched to their posts & took them without 
any loss, but the ram contmumg and the powder which I was obliged 
to carry over m barrels being wet, add to this the uncertamty of 
having it in our power to give a second fire, I thought it prudent to 
defer the prosecution of our scheme & returned mthout losmg a 
man A certain instance of the cowardice of the enemy As soon 
as we have our things m order I’ll let you know what I intend next 
which possibly may be the attack of Pitchundah Pagodah, if so I’ll 
be on the island to sustain you Let me Icnow you have received this 
and any thmg else that may occur to you If ’it’s fair weather to 
morrow I’ll send the stores you want, and I am 

Dear Chve 

Yours very smcerely 

S Lawrence 

PS — After we left the Island there was a long fight between 
the enemy and our alhes but I beheve as usual with very httle harm 
done on either side 

D’Auteml, however, remained at Utatoor If Clive be- 
sieged the Pitchandah pagoda, d’Auteuil would ceitamly take 
the opportumty to make his way good to Sermgham He 
must first be driven from Utatoor. Not a man could be 
spared from Samiaveram. It was Chve’s presence of mind and 
pluck which had prevented a terrible disaster on the mght of 
the 16th Lawrence now saw that he must do what Clive 
had suggested — strengthen the force on the other side of the 
liver On April 28 he sent Dalton across the stream with 
150 Europeans, 400 sepoys, 500 Mahratta horse and foui guns 
to attack d’Auteuil At 5 o’clock the next evenmg Dalton 
arrived at a caravanserai withm two miles of Utatoor. Here 
he intended to pass the night, as his troops weie much fatigued. 
Some distance m front of the choultry lay a village from which he 
1 Orme MSS India, Vol II , p 465. 
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might be attacked* Dalton sent some dragoons to reconnoitre. 
They brought back word that it was occupied by the enemy 
and Dalton straightway poshed forward a body of Europeans 
and sepoys to dislodge them. This they effected with so 
much ease, that, flushed with success, they pursued the enemy 
beyond the village.’* Suddenly they saw m full view d’Auteuil s 
whole force marching out of Utatoor No time to form — a 
party of the enemy was upon them* The English officer was 
mortally wounded and they fell back on the village where 
they remamed and sustained the fire of the enemy s cannon 
imtfl the rest of the troops came up It was now almost 
dusk A bold and clever stratagem entered Dalton s mind* 
In the fading hght the enemy might think they were attacked 
by the whole of Chve s force. He thocfore kept only a few 
Europeans with the guns hear the village, who plajed vigor- 
ously while at the some time he divided his small detachment 
into two bodies, who marched to attack each flnnk of the 
enemy’s Une On seeing this movement d Auteuil became 
completely eonvmced that it was Chve s whole force, and 
retreated with great precipitation pursued within a few yards 
of the walls of Utatoor ' The same mgbt, says Clive,* 
Mr Dauteuil took the advantage of its darkness to qmt 
Utatoor likewise, retreating to Volgondah and leaving behind 
him a large quantity of ammumtion and store of good 
claret. A few dej-s after his success Dalton wrote to Qivo 
as follows * 

Deab Clivc, — I had the pleasure of your* hut night and have 
received the 2 Tamhrlls Camels & about 40 Coolej’s I am going 
to lend you back the 12 pounder as It rfl" be of no lort of lervlce 
here & with It the frencli ammunlUon I tend yon 12 baiketi of Claret 
each containing 16 bottles to rejoice the henrti of your Lads of war 
the 14 other baskets please to forward immediately to Trichenopoly 
10 are for the Major — there Is likewise 2 botUei of Rappee muff 
a ham Likewise one for youncif to make the wine relish the 
armck I shall keep for the people 

I wonld ha>*e wrote the letter os you odvdsed roe but >*ou never sent 
me a person to do It. The BnimXny promised me faithful!} he would send 

* Onne \ol. I pp 230-1 »OnneaiSS. India, VoL 11., pp. -<75-3. 

• IHd. pp. 47S-0 
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me a Camcoply [native clerk], but he never thought more of it when 
my hack was turned I shall leave here 20 Europeans, 100 Seapoys 
and 500 of the Toroor puncs [peons], with ammunition and all the paddy 
that IS m the place, which is hut a small stock The Torroor [Tinir] Chah 
has never been near me yet , I find the Enemy have got mto Vol- 
conda, and am afraid that should I march that way, as m all proba- 
bility I should not he able to get ’em out, it would he a sort of dis- 
credit to us Tis true the 3 ’^ are damnahlj’^ frightened, and perhaps 
might not [sic ? run] off tho’ a deserter that came this morning teUs me 
they expect a reinforcement from Europe to proceed to their army • 
I am gettmg every thing in readiness to march, as soon as ever I get 
a Line from the old gentleman : perhaps he may he offended if I move 
without it I\Ir Bodgmrow has a mmd to trot to Trichenopoly ; I 
don’t find he has sent 300 horse to make their appearance near Vol- 
conda as he promised me he would If he liad pursued briskly m- 
stead of staying to plunder we might have destroyed their whole 
command My compliments to Inms, Chase, &c and beheve me 

Dear Clive 

very sincerely yours 

J. Dalton 

WooTATooR, Mai/ 5th 

P • S • — Upon second thoughts I won’t send the 12 pounder till 
I hear from the Major You’ll receive the wine Per Bearer I 
expect news from Volconda this evening Send hack the Cooleys 
directly 

On the morning of April 29 Law saw from the lofty gate- 
way of Sermgham Pagoda a long line of troops marchmg 
across the plain towards Utatoor As he had not heard of 
Dalton’s movement, he thought it was a pai’t of Clive’s force, 
and he determined to cross at once the Colei oon, “ with all 
his Europeans and Sepoys and a large body of cavalry,” and 
attack Samiaveram Clive, on hearing that the enemy were 
crossing the river, set out with the gi*eater part of his force 
to oppose them He came m sight of them just as their rear 
had reached the northern bank 

“ ]\Ir Law, startled at the appearance of a force which exceeded 
his expectation, halted and formed liis troops m a strong situation 
along the bank of the river Both armies remamed m order of battle 
until evening, each having advantages which the other respected 
too much to venture to attack Some skirmishes passed between the 
advanced Sepoys, and m the night the French recrossed the river ” ^ 


1 Onne, Vol I , p 232 
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Dalton now got orders from the old gentleman ’ to rejoin 
him. But on his return to Samiaveram he found that the Cole- 
roon had suddenly risen and cut off all communication with 
Lawrence. The French post of Pitchandah could not receive 
any support from the island, and Clive had determmed to seize 
the opportunity to renew his attack on Pitchandah, I there- 
fore ordered him to continue with Mr Clive, says Lawrence * 
Dalton was Qive s semor and Orme states that he put his 
detachment under Chve s command, and to prevent the 
disputes which might onse fr^m the supexionty of his rank, 
resolved to act himg^lf as a volunteer * It was an action 
worthy of a brave soldier of warm heart, full of honesty and 
sunphaty 

Whfle the bnttenes for the attack on the pagoda were 
being erected, Chve placed the guns on a lofty moimd close 
to the Coleroon. Beneath them withm gun shot thousands 
of tents stretched their canvas, from the Royal red to the 
white cotton cloth on two sticks. Multitudes of camp fol 
lowers and servants, with women and children, were camped 
on the brown plain. Every horseman had two servants, one 
to take care of his horse and the other to procure him forage, 
and prmce, general, soldier and servant were accompanied 
by a harem or a single spouse. Vendors of provisions, dealers 
m luxuries phed their trade m the bazaars assigned to them 
a movable town of shops where everything is to be sold 
as m their cities. Elephants, camels, horses and oxen were 
picketed among the tents In different quarters of the comp ■ 
With the first light of the monung the six guns on the mound 
opened fire. A horrid din arose m the air The trumpeting 
of dephants, the naghmg of horses, and the lowing of oxen 
were mmgled with the cries of the women. The tents were 
swiftly struck, and the frenzied mass of men and women 
and beasts swaj’cd to and fro and then slowly rolled away 
between the pagodas out of the range of the shot. It was 
only a brief respite. As the crowd approached the n\cr 

‘ Cambridge: “ War In India p. 2C • Orme ^oL I p 232. 

Set HUtoty cf Mjnoor " ^ oL I., p, 2112. 
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Cavcri the guns of Triclimopoly opened on il, and, seized ivith 
a fresli panic, il made its way down tlic island and toolc refuge 
below the Juniba-kistna temple. 

During the day the batterj’- ■v\as finished and the next 
morning t^^o heavy guns opened a lively cannonade on the 
vails of the pagoda They soon began to crumble away. 
The continuous strain was, however, too much for one of the 
great guns : it burst, killed three Europeans, and wounded 
Dalton. The other gun continued the cannonade, and by 
4 P.M. the breach was practicable, and it was determined to 
storm and escalade at the same time. 

“ The enemy, seeing the preparations for the assault, were dis- 
couraged and beat the cliamadc ^ The Sepoys, mistaking this signal 
of surrender for a defiance, fired a volley, which killed the drummer, 
and then, giving a shout, ran to plant the colours on the breach ” ^ 

Before they could be restrained by their European ofiiceis 
they killed several of the garrison. The rest surrendered 
The joy of Lawcncc at the capture of the temple was great. 
He wote to Clive ; ^ 

“ I have just received the joyful news of your success against 
Pitchunda by yours of last night, tho I was on the rock when you 
took it I heartily congratulate you on this glorious success as it 
has opened the way for us to join and put an end to the war, and 
you’ll hear a salute before this reaches you." 

The fate of Chanda Saheb’s army was sealed Law’s 
communication with the north was severed, and the Indian 
camp was again exposed to artillery. Clive tells us that he 
“ began to fire at the enemy on the Island of Sermgham with 
all the artiUery, 10 or 12 Ps , he could mount on the walls of 
Pitchunda ” ^ The renewal of the cannonade and the increasing 
want of provisions led the greater part of Chanda Saheb’s 
chiefs and officers to the determination to qmt his service. 
They went m a body and informed him of this resolution. 
The blow was mdeed a heavy one. But Chanda Saheb be- 
haved like a Mohammedan gentleman He received their 
address graciously. He assured them that he himself mtended 

1 Inviting to a parley See N E D s a ® Orme, Vol I , p 234 

® Orme MSS India, Vol II , p 467 * Ibid., pp 305-6 
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to propose that the7 shoold retire. He was deeply sorry that 
he could not pay them the whole of their arrears, but he pro- 
mised them that he would punctually acqmt himself of all 
hifl obligataons whenever hia better fortune should return 
As a proof of his smeenty he offered to dehver up to them 
the greatest part of his elephants, camels, horses, and other 
mihtary effects which they received at a valuation in part of 
what he was indebted to them. ^ On May 14 Chanda Saheb s 
commanderB sent mto the English camp offering then* services 
or requesting a free pass through their posts. The alhes 
strongly objected the Morattoes particularly who do not 
rate the life of a man at the valne of his turban were averse 
to the granting of any terms which might hinder them from 
exertmg their sabres to get the spofl. > The English how 
ever insisted that the pas^ort should be given On May 17 
Lawrence wrote • 

Dbah Gltvb — I have this Inftant received yonr» and I bcllevo 
yoD Imow yon can t do me a greater plranre Iban keeping strictly 
np to your promises and I beg yoaH ^ve Coop Saib and his people 
year proteetloo against any body that attempts to bnrt them I 
have sent to the Nabob to let him know his baseness and that of 
his allies & am extremely sorry wc have any thing to do with people 
of 10 vile a character 

t , I sent two of your horses over this morning before I returned 
to this Camp I Intend to go to Ghercorapollmn again to night and 
If It s by any means convenient I shall be glad to see you In the morn- 
ing as I have a great [many things to talk to yon about. 

I am Dear Qlve 

■^onn sincerely 

S Lawhekoc. 


Two thousand of Chanda Soheb s best horse and 1 500 
of his foot joined Chve, some the standard of the Mysoreans, 
and the troops of the independent chiefr followed them to 
therr respective doniimons. By May 18 not e tent was stand 
mg on the island. Chanda Saheb occupied the first and second 
courts of the Pogoda of Scnngbani with 2,000 horse and 0 000 
foot, all that was left of his vast host. The French occupied 
the other pagoda, for Clivc states that, knowing the extreme 


^ Onne, \ oL n, 23a. * 
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veneration winch the Indians owe to the sanctity of Sering- 
ham, they “ had given preference to Jambakkistna for the 
reception of all their battahon, and had avoided all occasion 
of frequenting the Pagoda of Senngham ” ^ 

On May 18 Lawrence’s mam body crossed the Coleroon 
and encamped to the east of the pagoda occupied by the French, 
“ where some days after,” says Lawrence, “ we threw up an 
entrenchment qmte across from river to river, mtendmg to 
wait there till we could get up heavy cannon from Davecotah ; 
having but one 18 and one 12 pounder, artillery not sufficient 
to make a breach ” * Clive’s force encamped along the southern 
bank of the Coleroon and the troops of the allies also drew 
closer the ring round the quarry. The circle was, however, 
a wide one, and Law might have broken out of it if he had 
made a vigorous dash He was urged by Chanda Saheb, an 
adviser more able and more bold than himself, to try a vigor- 
ous course. But he clung sullenly and obstinately to the 
belief that d’Auteuil would relieve him, and that he would 
be able to defend the pagoda until reinforcements from France 
reached Pondicherry. 

D’Auteml, pressed by the repeated and urgent sohcitations 
of Law, qmtted Volconda m the vain hope of reheving the 
island. On the evemng of May 27 Clive 4gain stole out of 
his camp with 100 Europeans, 1,000 sepoys, 2,000 Mahratta 
horse, and six field-pieces to mtercept him. Before daybreak 
he reached Utatoor and remamed m the fort “ aU that day 
and the ensumg mght, in hopes that Mr d’Auteuil would 
inadvertently come near enough to give them an opportimity 
of fallmg upon him on the plain before he could reach Vol- 
kondah.” ® D’Auteuil arrived -withm seven miles of Utatoor, 
and hearing that the Biitish were there in force he fell bnck.^ 

^ Orme MSS India, VoL II , p 307 

® Cambridge “ War m India," p 27 

® Orme, Vol L, p 238 

* Orme continues " Either from some rumour, or suspicion, his heart failed 
him on a sudden, and he took the resolution of returning in great haste to the 
place from whence he came " This is hardly fair to d’Auteuil His force, as 
Orme tells us, consisted of 100 Europeans, of which 35 were English deserters, 

' 400 sepoys, and 340 horse. Clive had 100 Europeans, 1,000 sepoys, and 1,000 
Mahratta horse D’Auteuil’s artillery was only three pieces , Clive had six 
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Give, on discovermg d Auteiiil b route, at once sent forward 
small parties of Mahratta horse to harass and detam the enemy 
until hts main body reached them. Forming his men m a 
column with two field pieces m front, dAuteuil made his 
way across the plam wh3e the Mahratta came surging around 
him. Between the mud walls of the town of Volconda and 
a dry nver he drew up hia small force. Sue hundred of the 
English sepoys had, when m the enemy a service, gallantly 
stormed the breaches at the assault of Arcot. Chve had 
enlisted them after the battle of Arm disaphned them led 
them m several actions, and by Ins power of command and 
his courage won their confidence and devotion. These men 
no sooner came withm cannon shot of the enemy than they 
ran precipitately to attack them without regarding any order 
They received the fire of the enemy’s cannon and musketry 
which killed many of them but did not cheek the rest from 
rushing on to the push of bayonet. ' After a short tussle 
the enemy retired withm the walls of the town, dive tells 
us that he now gave orders for storming the pettah, * 
which after some resistance was effected. During the 
storm Mr D auteuil was Informed the Governor had shut the 
gates of the lower fort, A determmed not to be disappomtcd 
of a retreat of so much consequence, sent a party with scalmg 
ladders who got mto the lower fort and opened the gates, which 
now received all the fugitives who were now retiring from 
before the storm of the suburbs. These fugitives were pur 
sued so closely that the English had like to have got mto the 
fort along with them Coptn CUve now ordered the field 
pieces to be brought up to batter the gate, at the same time, 
a constant fire of musketry which suffered nothing to appear 
on tlio walls. ’ ■ 

Here CUve s memorandum abruptly ends. D Auteuil os 
the last resource, attempted to into the fortifications of 
the adjacent mass of rock, but the governor threatened to fire 
upon them if they used any violence, nud ns the English pieces 

* Onne, VoL L, p 238. ■Onne MSS. IndU, VoL II p. 306. 
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were bound to batter in the gate, he hung out the white flag 
and surrendered with his whole force. On May 80 Lawrence 
■wrote to Chve . ^ 

Before Syringham May 30th, 1752 
Dear Clive, — I have just received yours with a great deal of 
joy at your excellent situation and hope a few hours will bring me 
word that we have conquered the enemy I hope you’ll be troubled 
■svith but few prisoners and leave those at Outatoor under a guard of 
the Nabob’s Sepoys assisted by an officers command of ours, to whom 
give special directions & God bless you Dear Chve make haste here 
■with the rest of your Command for I expect the great Guns to morrow 
and have every thmg ready to open ground so I shall want your 
people for a covermg party as ours must be employed in the trenches 
and at the battery I gave your Hircar 5 rupies and hope soon to 
pay another better . let me hear from you as often as you can and 
above all things take care of making any terms -with the Enemy. 


I am Dear Chve 


Your sincere friend 


S La'wrence 


Clive was troubled ■with few prisoners, as “ the horsemen 
and Sepoys were, as usual, disarmed and set at liberty ” ^ Chve 
returned to his camp ■with the European prisoners on May 80 . 
The followmg day the battermg cannon arrived from De^vi- 
cotah and Law received a summons to surrender at dis- 
cretion He replied defiantly that he would defend the pagoda 
to the very last extremity unless he was permitted to march 
away -with all the troops under his command La^wrence 
refused to accede to his proposal That mght Chanda Saheb 
attempted to make his escape through the Tanjore hues He 
had paid the Mahratta commander of the Tanjore troops a 
very large sum, and had promised him a much larger sum 
if he had him conveyed to a place of safety At dusk Chanda 
Saheb set forth on the perilous road, and on drawing near 
the Tanjore hnes he sent one of his officers to the commander’s 
quarters who demanded an important hostage for his master’s 
safety. The Mahratta calmly replied that no hostage would be 
a check to treachery if it were mtended To send an im- 
portant hostage would reveal the secret Escape would then 
be impracticable 

1 Orme MSS India, Vol II , p 470 
® Orme, Vol I , p 239 
N 
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He hoTTOver took an oath^ the most tacred of all to an Indian 
eoldler on hli tabre and poniard, wishing they might be tnmed to 
hlf own destruction If he laUed in his engagements, which were to 
send away Chanda saheb as soon as he came into hh quarters with 
an escort of horse, to the French settlement of KarlcaL At the same 
time a Tanjortno officer assured Chanda saheb s that he was appointed 
to command the escort, and shewed the pallanMn and other pre- 
parations which were intended for the Jonmey 'Ihe two officers 
then repaired to a dioultry where Chanda saheb himself with a 
few attendants watted the result of the conference As soon as 
he had heard It related he proceeded with the Tanjorine to Monack 
]ee s quarters where, Instead of the escort be expected he was met 
by a guard patroltng for him who carried him with violence Into a 
tent, where they Immediately pat Mrn into irons ^ 

Next day June 1 a conference of the native duels was 
held regarding the disposal of this important prisoner Law 
rcnce, who was present, states m his narrative that Mohammed 
All and Monakji, the Tanjore commander judged it very 
dangerous to let out of thor hands a man who had already 
given them so much trouble. The Mysore Regent and Moran 
Bao, the Mahratta chief, ** were for having him in their pos 
BCssiorL He adds Finding they could not agree, I pro- 
posed that we should have the care of him and keep 
him confined m one of our settlements this was by no 
means approved and we ported without coming to £iny 
resolution, * 

Immediately after the meeting of the chieftains, Lawrence 
sent another summons to Low more peremptory than the 
former But the obstinate Low was even then unable to 
realise that the sands were fast running out. He had heard 
a rumour of the French defeat at Volconda, but he would 
not credit how serious it was He refused to behevc (Clive 
tells us) that d Autcuil was a prisoner till he wras sent to him. 
On seeing him he immediately desired a personal confer 
cnce with Major Lawrence. * Tlie conference was held and 
Law put forward the pica that the peace which existed be- 
tween the two notions cnbtled him to expect from the English 

‘Ottop VoL L.PP. 211-2. 

* CombrtdK “War In India p 28. 

OmeMSS. India, VoL I L, P- 307 
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every innrk of consicleroUon for the French troops Major 
LawTcncc icplicd “ tJiat he ocied jn the conference only as 
the interpreter of the Nabob’s intentions, with whom the 
Englisli were in close alliance ; and as a justification of the 
Nabob’s conduct, produced a letter m which Mr. Duplcix 
had declared that he would never cease to pursue him while 
a single Frenchman icmaincd m India ” ^ After some discussion 
a capitulation was signed m the Nawab’s name On the 
morning of June 3 Law came out of the great pagoda with 
some of his ofiiccrs and conducted Dalton’s detachment of 
2J0 men into it, “ where they formed with their backs to the 
gate opposite to the Ficiich troojis who immediately flung 
down their arms in a hcaji and surrendered ” Thirt3>--five 
commissioned ofliccrs, 725 Europeans, “ battalion men bear- 
ing arms,*’ besides 60 sick and wounded in the hospital and 
2,000 scpoj's, became prisoners of war. Four 13-mch mortars, 
eight cohorns, and thirty-one pieces of cannon, besides large 
quantities of ammunition, stores, and carriages “ of all sorts 
in very good condition,” - fell into the hands of the victors 
The Pagoda of Scringham was soon after delivered up and 
the remnant of Chanda Saheb’s force, who were quartered 
theie, were suffered to leave it without molestation The 
Rajpoots illustrated their race Clive Avrote “ The Raspoots 
in Chunda Saheib’s army amounting to about 1000, on hear- 
ing that I\Ii. Law was about to smaender to the English took 
the resolution of not quittmg the Pagoda of Sermgliam, and 
of not suffering any otheis to enter it. They acquainted 
Mahomed Ally and lus allies that they were not there m the 
intention of resisting hostilities as Enemies of war but that 
they were determmed to fight to extinction m defence of their 
gods & the sanctity of this place which would be defiled by 
the mtrusion of strangers ” ^ 

When the British troops took possession of the pagoda, the 
Rajpoots refused to qmt the temple “ and threatened their 
victors to cut them to pieces if they offered to enter within 

^ Orme, VoL I , p 243 * Ibid , p 244 

^ Orme MSS India, Vol II., p 307 
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the third wall the English, in admiration of their enthusiasm, 
promised to give them no occasion of offence. ^ 

So ended with the blaie of victory the first contest for the 
aty of Tnchmopoly the hey of Southern Tri difl. It also ter 
minated with a tragedy which was at once most piteous and 
most mevitable. The aged head of Chanda Saheb fell under 
the sword of the executioner After the conference held m 
Lawrence s tent, every one of the confederates attempted to 
get possession of the prisoner by bribes or threats. The 
Mysorean promised money Mohammed Ah threatened re- 
sentment, and the Mahratta free lance swore plainly that 
he wnuld pay him a visit at the head of 6 000 horse. * * 
The Mysorean was temfled by these threats the English 
had also proposed that they should have the care of him, 
and they might insist on compliance with their proposal 
The same morning that the pagoda surrendered he had a 
conference with Lawrence which convinced him that the 
English were his friends, and that they were resolved not to 
inferfere any farther m the dispute. On returning to his 

camp Bfonak]! ordered the be^ of Chanda Saheb to be 
struck off. 

The execotloncr of this deed was a Pitan one of ilonack Jet f 
retinue reserved for snch purpose* He found the unfortunate victim 
an aged mnn itretched on the ground, from whence tho Infirmltle* of 
ilctnes* rendered him unahle to rear himself The aspect and 
abrupt Intrusion of the assassin Instantly suggested to Chanda 
saheb the errand on which he was sent. He waved his bond, and 
desired to speak to Mouack jee before he died saying that he had 
something of great Importance to commimJcate to bbn but the man 
of blood giving no heed to his words proceeded to hli work, and 
after stabbing him to the heart, severed his head from his body * 

Dupleix, in his Memoirs, asserts that Lawrence himself 
ordered tho death of Chanda Saheb which to uso the 
words of Mill, it is difllcult to suppose Duplcix must not 
have known to be untrue. Mill however adds : 

But It is true that Lawrence showed on IndifTcrcnce about hit 
fate which 1* not very easy to bo reconciled with either humanity or 
wisdom. He well knew that his murder was. In the hands of any 
»Onne \oL I.,p,244 • nt<L »/W(i.,p215. 
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of them, the probable, m those of some of them, the certam conse- 
quence, of theu: obtaimng the charge of his person He well knew, 
that if he demanded him with firmness, they would have all consented 
to his confinement in an Enghsh fort/’ ^ 

Lawrence had made the suggestion that Chanda Saheb 
should be confined m an Enghsh fort and the confederates had 
rejected it He, acting as an ally of Mohammed Ali, had neither 
the right nor the power to dictate to the confederates If 
he had the power, any attempt to use it was bound to lead 
to the execution of Chanda Saheb He well knew that 
Mohammed Ah would never consent to so powerful and danger- 
ous a rival bemg m the hands of the Enghsh. 'Wilks states, 
with the support of native authority, that Chanda Saheb 
was slam at the mstigation of Mohammed All 

“ It IS a fact of pubbc notoriety,” he writes, 2“ that his head was 
immediately sent to that personage, and after bemg subjected to 
unmanly insult, was dehvered to Nunjeraj [the Mysore Commander- 
m-Chief] and by him sent to Sermgapatam , where it was suspended 
m a cheenka ^ over the southern or Mysoor gate, to be gazed at by 
the multitude durmg three days, as a pubhc trophy of the victories 
m which the troops of Mysoor had certamly as yet borne no very 
distmguished part The death of Chunda Saheb is hardly ever 
mentioned by a Mussulman, without noticmg, as a visible mani- 
festation of Almighty vengeance, that he was treacherously mur- 
dered m the same choultry, in which, sixteen years before, he had 
profaned the holy Koran by a false and treacherous oath to the 
Ranee of Trichinopoly ” 

1 MUl “History of India,” Vol III, pp 123-4 

2 Wilks, Vol I , p 285 

® Cheenka — “ a sort of open net of small rope, in -which natives usually 
suspend food to preserve it from the rats Mr Onne has been informed that 
the head of Chunda Saheb has never been earned out of the Carnatic (Drauveda) ” 
—Wilks, Vol I , p 285 (footnote). 



CHAPTER XI 

1762 CLIVE fl GLOBIOUS CAMPAIGN ’ 

Teiciiinopoly "was rebeved, the besiegers were beaten, and 
their candidate for the throne of the Carnatic was put to 
deatlL Lawrence now thought that he had only to place 
the Nawab m quiet possession of his tcmtones to the north 
ward, where many places stiil remained with the FrenciL * 
He considered Gmgee ** was the only fort of consequoice which 
could give ufl any trouble. He was, therefore, not a little 
surprised when he pressed Mohammed AJi to march with 
his aEies m order to reduce the rest of hia province, to find 
him most imwilling to move. The explanation of the mystery 
was a thunderstroke to Lawrence. He discovered for the 
first tune that Mohammed Ah had promised to the Mysorean 
the possession of Tnchmopoly and its dependencies os the 
price of his assistance. Nanj Raj refused to march until the 
Nawab fulfilled his engagement. Mohammed Ali pleaded 
that the Mysorean could not but know that such a promise 
was never made to bo fulfilled. He also advanced the more 
substantial plea that he should be prepared to carry out the 
agreement when Nonj Raj had assist^ m the recovery of 
the rest of his domlmons.* 

The ilaUioTcani seeming catlsfied, sayi Lawrence,* promited 
to march and remove this objection In confldence that they would 

Cambridge •* War In India," p, 29 

• The Nabob by glvlog no Tririiloopoly and llJ dependenclc*, ^Itbont 
being lo pouetrion el the reft ol the Arcot amntriet, quitted /or ew tbel pert 
vrbleb olMe, ot all hl» prelemlon*, he w»t ortoalJy In pomtslon oL The King 
al Maluore ■ Iriecdihlp and alllanee waa of great confeoaence but It oUo might 
be purthaaed too dear for however he mltfit pronute to anUt the Nabob 
In Uio recover y of hU other connlriea, when he wo* once in pooeitlon of the 
plo«. If be ihonld retu*e to folfll thU port of the engagement, who could force 
him? Other compeutatkm* were propoaed and the Nabob even offered to 
j;l>‘e him o promUe under hi* bond lo delI>eT Trkhlnopoly In two month*. 

If he would Lut march with and ctsslit him. —Ibid, p * Ibli^ p. 30. 
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follow, ^\p marched ^\ith our Europeans lo Outatoor the 16th of 
June, but not finding our allies, or the Nabob follow us, we returned 
the 18th of .Tune, hearing that Mornrow ^^Ith his Marattas intended 
putting a stop to the Nabob’s march.” 

LawTence endeavoured to reconcile the chiefs, but he found 
that Morari Rao, tlic Mahratta leader, wanted to get Trichin- 
opoly once more into his own possession. 

“An agreement therefore between the two contending parlies 
ne\cr could procure it him, wherefore he separately .advised both 
not to give up their pretensions, hoping a breach w’ould ^vc him 
an opportunity to effect what he saw waas not to be obtained by 
another method ” ^ 

The I^Iadras Government determined they w'ould take no 
part in the dispute unless an attack wms made on the Nawab. 
Then as auxiliaries — not mercenaries, as Wilks states — ^they 
w^ere bound to interpose. If they allowed the Mysore chief 
or the jMaliratta captain to gam possession of Trichmopoly, 
they would lose all the advantages for wdiicli they had spent 
blood and treasure. The return of LawTcnce to Trichmopoly 
led to an agreement. The jMahrattas and Mysoreans wanted 
the English to quit the neighbourhood, for both hoped that 
then by strength and stratagem one of them w^ould gam 
possession of the city. 

” The Nabob made over to the regent the revenues of the island 
of Seringham, and of several other districts, impowenng him to col- 
lect them himself ; promised again to deliver up Tntchanopoly at 
the end of two months , and m the mean time agreed to receive 
700 men, provided they were not Morattoes, into the city ” ^ 

The Regent of l\Iysore with lus force was to accompany 
the rest of the combined army and assist the Nawab m re- 
ducing the Arcot or northern province Neither side had any 
mtention of keeping the fresh agi cement. 

On June 28 Lawrence again set forth with 500 Europeans 
and 2,500 sepoys, accompamed by the Nawab at the head 
of 4,000 horse, but, m order to frustrate any attack on Trichm- 
opoly, he left a garrison of 200 Europeans and 1,500 sepoys under 
the command of Captain Dalton The Tanjormes and Pohgars 

^ Cambridge “ War in India,” p 30 * Orme, Vol L, p. 250 
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returned home. Bxit the Mysoreans and Morattoes remained 
m their encampment to the irest of the city placing a detach 
ment m Senngham Pagoda, which the Nabob had permitted 
them to take possession of. ^ They * every day talked of 
following the Nabob ” On July 7 Lawrence arrived before 
Tnvadi (Timvadi) about fifteen miles from Fort St. David 
and found a garrison of French sepoys m the pagoda, who 
surrendered on the first summons The troops encamped m 
the neighbourhood, and Lawrence left the army imder the 
command of Captam de Gmgen, being m so bad a state of 
health that I could not keep the field. * Chve s health had 
also been broken by the stram of the defence of Arcot, followed 
by the brilliant but toilsome operations before Tnchinopoly 
at the hottest season of the year and he, too, left the field 
and proceeded to Madras 

Lawrence and Clive hod good reasons for considering that 
further nnpoTtant operations would be suspended for a tune> 
Oar forces were not very considerable we had lost a great 
many men there was a strong gamson left in Tnchmopoly 
and we had bat few recruits that year * Lawrence was there- 
fore surprised when he heard that the Governor of Madras 
hod, St the earnest request of the Nawab, determined to lay 
siege to Gingee and vainly hoped to complete the discomfiture 
of the French by capturing the only important fortress that 
remamed m their hands lU as 1 was, at that tune with the 
fevCT says Lawrence, I set out from Fort St. David for 
Madras to see the govOTior and try if I could dissuade him 
from the attempt. But Saunders was hard to dissuade. He 
listened to the reasons put forward by the mihtary commander 
and merely replied that he had ordered a party and it must 
go 

On July 23 Major Kinneer who had lately arrived from 
Europe, left the comp with 200 Europeans, 1 500 sepoys, and 
COO of the Nawab s cavalry The next day ho reached the 
fort of VniupanuD t^vdve miles north of Tnvadi whifch 

‘ Onae, \ol, L, p. 25a • CAmbiWce “Wm la India, p. 3L 

^ ntd^ p. 32. m<L p. SX 
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surrendered wilhout resistance. Continuing liis march, he 
ra])idly passed Ihrougli tlic Hat country and readied the foot of 
the mountains winch gudlc Gingcc for ten miles. A few strong 
passes pierce them. Kinnccr made Ins nay through one of 
them nithout opposition and cncanijicd before the fortress on 
the 2Gth. He summoned the garrison to surrender. The 
commander answered with civility that he kejit the place 
“for the King of France” and was determined to defend it ^ 
Kmneer could not comiiel him to 3'ield, for he had neglected 
to wait for tno pieces of battering cannon, togcthei with am- 
munition and carnage, which had started from Fort St David 
under an escort of 150 Europeans." 

The catastrophe at Tiichinopoly w'as a giave blow to 
Duplcix and Ins plans Cut the vain, passionate nature of 
the man could defj'’ dcsjiair. He w^as ahvaj^s ready to grapple 
w'lth the last disaster His magmliccnt talents, his extra- 
ordmarj' cncigy, enabled him to frame and carrj’- out fresh 
expedients for the removal of the perils wdnch tlireatened his 
wide aspirations. The instant he heard of the surrender of 
Law’ he began to intrigue tlirough his wife with the Regent 
of Mysore and the IMaliratta chief to gam them as allies. He 
promised the Regent of Blysore not only Triclunopoly, but 
gave him hopes that the kingdom of Tanjore might be added 
to it. When Chanda Saheb’s fortune was on the declme 
Bussy persuaded Salabat Jang, who had assumed the office 
of Viceroy of the Deccan, to issue a commission appomtmg 
Dupleix governor from the River ICistna to Cape Comorin 
The commission, “ with several other pompous patents, was 
sent to Pondicherry and Salabat-jing promised they should 
soon be followed by an embassador fiom the Great Mogul ” ^ 

1 Orme, VoL I , p 257 

* Cambridge . “ War in India ” (Lawrence’s narrative), p 33 

® Orme, Vol I , p 256 Lawrence writes “ The supposed messenger from 
Delly was received with all the honour and ceremony usually paid to an am- 
bassador from the Mogul , and that nothing might be wanting to compleat 
the farce, Mr Dupleix himself, in the country manner, with musick and dancing- 
girls before him, mounted on an elephant, received with due reverence from 
the hands of the pretended ambassador, his commission from the Mogul, and 
in consequence of his appointment, gave out all orders from that time as such , 
he even kept his Durbar or court, sat on a sofa, and received presents from 
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On the death of Chanda Saheb Dupleuc pubhshed these mnn 
dates, hdd his dnrhar and exhibited on all occasions the 
onental pomp and marks of distmction which he assumed 
as the Mogul s Viceroy The sanad from the Emperor was 
forged, but in virtae of the authority supposed to be derived 
from it Dupleix proclaimed Rajah Saheb the son of Chanda 
Saheb Nawab of the Camatio. 

The surrender of Trivadi mcreased the gloom and annety 
at Pondicherry but it merely roused the ire of Dupletx and 
mode him eager for the hVench troops to take the field. They 
were few m number It was the season of the year for the 
ships to arrive from Europe with reinforcements The horhton 
was anxiously scanned On July 16 two broad saila were 
seen they were the Bourbon and the Ceniaurt and they 
brought the greatly desired reinforcement. It consisted of 
600 raw recruits badly anned. As soon as they disem 
barked, Dupleix proceeded to sort out the best of them 
to form the corps destmed to operate m the Carnatic. The 
process of selection furnished him with 200 mai the remam 
mg 800 he sent at once to Bossy and gave orders that they 
should be drilled on the march and bent to disciplme. In 
order to mcrease the strength of the Carnatic army corps, he 
landed 160 sailors and replaced them by Lascars,* Dnplcix 
appomted his nephew the Chevaher de Kirjean, who had dis 
tmguished himself by Bussy s side, to command the Carnatic 
force, and he was busy completing with characteristic energy 
the arrangements for their taking the field when he heard that 
TTinnwr s detachment had marched for Gmgce Two courses 

his coopdl u ITCH os tbe nstivrt, Uke a Prince of the cormtiy auxl Ihoi en* 
deavoored to sopport the efaerseter of Suhah of the Dctlran. — flamhrldge 
"War In India (Lnwrenoe'i narrative), p 31 

1 “Dnplelx, by Tlbolle Hnmont, p 216. The dUcrepaney to be aeen In 
the date* given by Hamont, Lawreo^ and Ormc U doe to the change In the 
calendar 

Ibld^ p>. 217 LoiereDce (CambrUget "War In In dio," p 31), vrrlte* : 

The mrre^er ol Mr Iaw happened at that leaion of the year when the ehlp* 
arrived Irom Europe, and brought a larQa relnforceinent, to which Mr thipleuc 
added all the taH^ from the Cotnpany'B ihlcw, tending Lotenrt on boa^ to 
navigate them to ” Orme (VoL L, p 2M) convert* thi* Into Tlje 

animal thlpa from France arriving at the tone Mr Law turrendered, brought 
a largo relalorcemcnt to Pomlkherry which be Jnerrated by taking the tailor*, 
and tending Latenn on board to navigate the ihips to China ." 
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were now open to hun. He might attack the force left at 
Trivadi, or he might cut off communication from the base 
of Kmneer’s operations by placing De Ehrjean somewhere m 
his path Dupleix chose the second course. He sent orders 
to Bernier, who commanded at Gmgee, to defend himself to 
the last extremity, and he dispatched De Kirjean with 800 
Europeans and 500 sepoys and seven field-pieces. He m- 
structed him to choose a strong position between the three 
routes from Pondicherry and Trivadi to Gingee, and he sug- 
gested the town of Vikravandi De Eorjean followed the sug- 
gestion and took possession of the town, which was on the 
high road “ and not far distant from the pass through which 
the English had marched ” 

Kmneer, finding that without battermg guns he had no 
prospect of taking Gingee and that the French were attempt- 
ing to cut off his communication, immediately repassed the 
mountams. Havmg been reinforced by troops from Trivadi? 
he marched on July 26 “ with 300 Europeans, 500 sepoys, 
a company of Coffrees, and 2,000 horse to give the enemy 
battle,” ^ and foimd them posted m a strong position The 
greater part of the town was surrounded by a stream whose 
bank was hned with old rmned houses which acted as a parapet 
The opposite bank was as high as the houses The French 
were drawn up beyond the outwork bank ; but as soon as the 
Enghsh field-pieces began to play, they poured across the 
stream “ with precipitation, and the appearance of fear ” The 
ruse was successful. The Enghsh, leaving their field-pieces, 
advanced rapidly to the bank and opened a fire of musketry. 
A fearful storm of missiles came upon them from the hue of 
old houses. 

“ The company of English Coffrees were first flung into disorder 
by cariymg off their wounded as they dropped, and soon after took 
flight , they were followed by the Sepoys , and Major Kineer m 
this instant receiving a wound which disabled him, the Europeans 
began to waver hkewise The enemy perceivmg the confusion, 
detached 100 of their best men, amongst which were 50 volunteers, 
who, crossing the rivulet bnskly, advanced to the bank The 

^ Orme, Vol I , p. 258, 
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■vtvadty of this nnexpected motion Increased the panic, and only 14 
grenadleri with two cnilgni stood by the colomr* these Indeerd 
defended them bravely until they were rejoined by some of the 
fugitives with whom they retreated In order and the French 
satisfied with their success returned to the village having, with 
very little lou to themselves killed and wounded 40 of the English 
battalion, which fullered In this action more disgrace than In any 
other that had happened daring the war Major Klneer was lo 
ollected by It, that althou^ he recovered of his wound, his vexation 
brought on on Ulneu of which he some time after died. ‘ 

Dupleix, greatly elated by this success, reinforced the 
Carnatic corps with all the men he could send mto the field. 
After takmg the fort of Villuparam, De Kirjean with 450 Euro- 
peans, 1 600 sepoys, and 600 horse marched on Fort St. David 
and encamped to the north of it close to the bounds The 
English and the Nawab e troops quitted Trrvadi and encamped 
at a redoubt m the bound hedge three miles to the west of 
Fort St, David They remained inactive. They had no com 
mander competent to lead them to victory lawrence and 
Chve were at Madras On the receipt of ^e unwelcome in 
formation of Krnneer s disaster and the threatened attack on 
Fort St. David, Saunders determined to dispatch at once to 
its rehef one of the two Swiss companies which had re- 
cently arrived at Madras from Europe and m order to avoid 
the nsk and delay of a march by land he determined to send 
them by sea. He thought os peace subsisted between Great 
Britain and France, Duplebc would not dare to violate the 
English colours on the high seas He therefore had the force 
embarked immediately m the light boats of the country 
Dupleix, on hearing of their embarkation, sent a ship out 
of Pondichery road and took Coptom Schaub and his whole 
company and earned them mto Pondichery and there de- 
tamed them prisoners of war In Madras and m England the 
capture raised the most hostile feeling Lawrence considered 
it an action against the low of nabons, and on open violation 
of the peace then subsisting between us and the French sacred 
here, as well as m Europe, though wc were allies in difTcrcnt 
causes. Dupleix, however insisted tlint the capture was os 
Ome, VoL 1., pp 25S-9 
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justifiable as that which had been made of his own troops at 
Senngham ’’ 

As soon as the no\\s reached Madras of the capture, Law- 
rence, “ill as I still continued.” embaikcd with the other 
companv of the Swiss on board the Bombay CasiJe and arrived 
at Fort Si David on August IG. The next day he took com- 
mand of the force consisting of ^JOO Europeans, 1,700 sepoys, 
and 4.000 of the native troops with eight field-pieces. De 
ICirjean, discovering that he was about to be attacked, broke 
up his camj) and fell back on Bahur two miles from the fort 
LavTcnce followed , Do Kirjcan again went back and encamped 
between the bound hedge marking the limits of Pondicherry 
and Villanur. “ I attacked their advanced post at Villenour,” 
says LavTcnce, “ but as they would not support it I could 
do no more than drive out that paity, my orders not per- 
mitting me to follow them into their bounds.” Seeing that 
they had no intention of leaving their bounds, LavTcnce now 
affected fear and retreated prceipitately to Bahur The 
impetuous Dupleix fell mto the trap. He 

“ ordered De Kerjean Lo follow us, conjuring him to improve the 
minute, and make the proper use of our fears De Kerjean, sus- 
pecting it might be otherwise, represented his thoughts of our retreat, 
which only procured him a more peremptory order, to march after 
us immediately , for l\Ir Dupleix told him he was convinced we 
would not fight, that he exTiccted the Prince^ every hour with Mr 
De la Touche, who should instantly supersede him ” - 

De Bjrjean jdelded to the threat, and, leaving the bounds, 
marched withm two miles of Bahur Laivrenee determmed 
to attack him next mornmg. On August 26, at 2 a m , his 
little force was under arms, the sepoys m front m one Ime; 
the European battalion formed the second with the artillery 
divided on the flanks. A high hank on the left flank extended 
to the French camp Behmd it was posted the Nawab’s 
cavahy “ with orders to march as we did ” The force advanced, 

1 “The Prince was a very large French company’s ship, with 700 men, and ^ 
presents from the i^ench king for the Mogul, Salabatzing, and Chunda Saheb , 
she was burnt on her passage to India, and scarce a man saved ” — Cambridge . 

“ War in India,” p 35, note * Ibid , p 35 
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and the sepoys placed m the firont line to ascotam the strength 
and position of the French European battalion were challenged 
a httle before the break of dawn by the enemy’s advanced post, 
and not answermg, received their fire and returned it, still 
marchmg on When the light came, Lawrence saw the 
French battabon five hundred strong drawn out a httle upon 
hifl left. 

On their right was the bank I mentioned before, and 
on their left a tank or pond of water which obliged us to 
mclme, to make our front equal to theirs As the English 
force advanced they were saluted by a brisk fire from the 
enemy’s cannoiL ‘ The small arms soon began,” says Law 
fence, our men advanced firmg and the French stood then* 
ground, till our bayonets met. After a rough death wrestle 
the English grenadiers broke the enemy’s centre, and thenr 
whole Ime became a ruin. They then threw down their 
arms, and ran for it ^ This is the battle of Babur famous 
in Indian mihtary annals as one of the very few actions on 
record where bayonets were fairly crossed. More than a 
hundred of the French fell by * the queen of weapons alone. 
Three commanders and fifteen ofiSccrs were made prisoners 
Their artillery with all then* ammunition, tumbrils and stores, 
became the spoil of the victors. 

The victory was followed by far rcacbmg results. Law 
rdce had struck so severe a blow that Dupleix could not take 
the field until remforcanents should arrive from France. The 
fame of the British arms, which had beai tarnished by the 
failure of the Gmgce expedition, was restored, and the mtrigues 
which Dupleir had earned on with the Regent of 3rysoro and 
Morari Rao with success were shattered at a critical momcnL 
They had sent ombassadars to Pondicherry a treaty had been 
concluded war resolved, 8 000 Blohrattas, commanded by 
Tnniw Cawn the next m rank, to Morarow * * were on thdr 
way to join the French, when they heard the news of the British 
victory at Babur Tnnm [Yusus] Khan halted on rcccivmg 
instructions from Morari Rao 

* Cunbrld^ W«r In lodU,** p. 30. 
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“ he joined the Nabob, with great protestations of friendship and 
seeming joy at the late event, pretcndmg to lament that he had 
not come up in time to have a share m it , and m order to accom- 
plish his intention of getting money, he did not hesitate to take the 
oath of fidehty to the Nabob ” ^ 

On September 18 Lawrence marched to Trivadi with the 
intention of devotmg the tune before the noith-east monsoon 
began to the reduction of the country northward from Pondi- 
cherry to the Palar Withm half a mile of the northern bank 
of that river, about thuty nules from the coast and forty north- 
west of Madras, was situated the strong fort of Chmgleput 
North of Chmgleput on the coast was the fort of Covelong, 
“ called by the Moors Saudet Bunder,” about twenty miles 
south of Madras They were both regularly garrisoned by 
French troops, European and native In the hands of the 
French Covelong was a perpetual danger to Madras, and 
Chmgleput a grave obstacle to Lawrence estabhshmg the 
authority of the Nawab m the centre of the Provmce Governor 
Saunders therefore determined to capture both these strong- 
holds before the reinforcements from France, which were 
daily expected at Pondicherry, arrived. On August 31, 
1752 : 

“ The President acquaints the Board that he had concerted 
with the Nabob measures for reducmg Saudet Bunder Fort and 
Changleput to his obedience which they are of opmion will greatly 
contribute to the tranquility of the Country about us, as these places 
give the enemy opportimities of makmg frequent mcursions into 
our Villages of Poonamallee, St Thom6, &c , and that the Nabob 
had prorms’d (if the Plan be approved) to send a Detachment of 
his Troops to jom what Forces we can assemble without weakemng 
the grand Army and attempt the enterpnze, whereupon it is debated 
how far we can be assistmg therem, as the French Colours are hoisted 
on the former, and it bemg considered that although these places 
are now m possession of the French, yet as they hold them only by 
right of Conquest, without any Cession, Legal Grant or Phirmaund, 
the Nabob’s natural claim to them as Govemour of the Camateck 
Country remains unimpeach’d and m this light we are of opmion 
that we may agreeable to the Law of Nations or rather the custom 
of Europe (not to mention the example shew’d us by the French 
in attacking Arcot and Coiladdy, where our Colours were flying). 


1 Orme, Vol I , p 265. 
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Trithout hifringtn g the late Treaty of Peace between our Sovereign 
and the French King, assist the Nabob In consequence of our aDl 
anco wfth the CIrcar In recovering these places. It Is therefore 
agreed that Captain Qlve with what Forces can be spared from thii 
Garrison and such as can bo drawn together from PoonamaHee Ac. 
proceed to Join a Detachment of the Nabob s Troops and In con 
Junction with them undertake the Selge of Sandet Bundor Fort, * 

At sevoi and twenty Clive came again to Fort St, George 
with the honour which he had won The defence of Arcot was 
really a brilliant and romantic piece of work, and the battle 
of Coverepauk and the operations before Tnchmopoly brought 
fresh glory on the hero of the hour In his great manceuvres 
and operaticHiB he had shown that he was gifted with the 
quick eye and mtuitrve powers of command, and in repairing 
an error or meetmg the blows of fortune he showed coolness 
and tenacity and a strongly tempaed soul What Napoleon 
said of Frederick the Great was true of Chve He was 
especially great at critical moments. Like Ccesar Grom 
well, or Napoleon, Chve had great admmistrabve ability imitg-d 
to a genius for war Like them he won victones and per 
fected his command of the mstniments and means by which 
he won them. However wild and degenerate the young 
recruitfl might be, he discovered the sound stuff that was m 
them and by disciplme converted them mto effective soldiers. 
He had a wonderful understandmg of the nature and humours 
of Oncntals and the sepoys, elevated by the confidence ho 
placed m them, rivalled their European comrades m many a 
gallant deed. He had not a gracious person, he possessed no 
ornament of discourse, nor any of those talents which wm 
the affections of acquamtancea, but no man was more bdoved 
by his friends. Lawrence, Dolton, Maskclync, Hcpmgton all 
the signal men of the time, show by thar letters how greatly 
they esteemed his spirit, generosity and smeenty His purse 
and his mfiuenco were always at the disposal of a friend Durmg 
hi5 ten years service ho had amassed by private trade, batta, 
and prize money a moderate fortune. In December 1750 

1 Seleetlcmi troro Ihe Letter*, Detpolchei »Jid other Stole Paper* pre*erml 
lo the Madr** Seerettrial (Otre Scrie*), edited by Georce \\ FonriL 
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Robert Ormc of Calcutta “ made Ordain’d Authoriz’d Con- 
stituted and Appointed . . .and in my stead and place pul 
BIr. Robert Clive of Fort Si. David to be m}”^ true Certain and 
Lawful Attorney.” 

Eight years before, Robeil Ormc hod arrived in Calcutta; 
he became an assistant m the house of Jackson and Wedder- 
burn, at that time the first English mercantile firm m India — 
I\Ir. Jackson being one of the Council, and Mr. Wcdderbuin (“ of 
the same family os the late Earl of Rossljm ”) a free mci chant. 
While vith them young Ormc made a voyage round the Penm- 
sula to Surat in one of the freight ships, “ as they arc termed ” ; 
and it was on his return to Calcutta in 1743 that he found 
he was appointed from England to be a writer m the Com- 
pany’s civil service, in vliich he continued between nine and 
ten years, becoming, after the first five, a factor. As miter and 
factor, Ormc, m accoidancc with the Company’s regulations, 
exercised the right of internal trade. Clive became his partner, 
The firm at Madi'as was entitled “ Robert Orme and Clive,” 
and, accordmg to a mass of accounts and receipts, they carried 
on a very lucrative trade between Bengal and the Coromandel 
Coast They were successful as merchants because they studied 
“ at all convenient seasons the mstitutions, manners and 
customs of the native mhabitants ” Clive also had the con- 
tract for supplymg the troops with provisions. At the close 
of the campaign, Repmgton mote to Him that the Governor 
and Coimcil had m'ltten to Stringer Lawrence desiring his 
opmion 

“ whether the men may not be dieted on easier Batty ^ to which he 
answered that they were better 3udges than he, however proposed 
the giving a handsome salary to the Steward for the future instead 
of contractmg, and he to give in his accounts upon Oath, by which 
the Company would pay no more than is necessarj’^ ” 

Repmgton added : 

“ You have deserved your money Clive, and every honest Enghsh- 
man will think so , besides I could prove that no man unless a soldier 
beloved by the country People and cither m Command himsefi or 

^ Batty, Batta — " subsistence money ” Hence, extra pay given to E I, 
regiments ■when on a campaign — N E D 

O 
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hlgblv in favour with the Gommander Can ever make half w much 
of the Employ os you have done on the same terms, 

Clive amassed wealth* but he was the least sordid mmded 
of meru He had more the son] of a prodigal than that of 
a usurer After endurmg for two years the hardships of a 
trying campaign, Madras was to the young rriRn a clnnax of 
comfort as well as a centre of convivial compamons He 
plunged into the trivial pleasures of the small aoaety of exiles 
to which the ships of the season had brought some fair recnnts 
When Chve was in the field his friend Boddam wrote to him 
from Fort St. David, May 80 1752 ^ 

I have heard the following Europe news the King of Sweden 
I* dead, the Queen of Denmark also and the Prince of Orange too 
the Princess of Orange Is made Stadtholdress TTie Doke of Bolton 
has married Polly Peacham, his Duchess being dead There are 
Eleven Ladles coming out vliL Mrs, Keene and Mn Edwards, two 
yonng ladles to Mrs AckelL, Miss EUot and Miss Anstin, Miss Rou 
a Scotch Lady and a prodigious fine GM It s said, and Mlu Maskelyno 
Your Friend s sister The others I have not heard the Namc« of 
but However I would advise you to guard your heart well against 
these when you think of the time of seeing us os I don t donbt but 
after such a campaign os you have bad these beauties will have a 
wonderful effect upon you. 

There is a romantic tradition regarding the meeting of 
Miss Mnskdyne and Clive. It is said that Clrve saw and was 
fascinated by a miniature of a young woman in Maskelynes 
room. He asked about the subject of the delicate and spiritual 
features — gracious, mtelUgent, and sweet. Maakelyne told hrm 
she was one of his sisters. He begged his fnend to invite 
his sister to come to Madras. The other tradition is that 
Maskdyne read to his chum his sister s letters, and he was so 
struck by them that he asked him to invite her to come to 
Madras, What substance there is m these legends it is Impos 
Bible to tell, but m a packet of old letters whose white tape 
had not been imbound since they were tied together at ^ladros 
there was discovered the following letter from Maskelyno to 
his sister Margaret * 


* PowU MSS. 


• IHd. 
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Dear Peggy, — I was Favoured with yours of the 20th August 
1751 by the Donningion, on the 14th Instant, and hope your de- 
clining my Proposal for tnppmg it this Way, proceeds from some 
more agreeable views at Home, as otherwise I can’t but blame you 
for it , Matches in this Country generally provmg so vastly Superior 
to what are made m Europe 

I am Extremely Glad you left our Uncle Nevil m good Health , 
whom I do myself the Pleasure of writing to by this Conveyance ; 
and hope IVIrs Fowke who Quitted us m October last is so too 

As I have given you my Advice, Supported by the most Sohd 
Reasons I could urge ; I leave it Entirely to you to determine for 
yourself, only heggmg Your Assurance that whenever We have the 
Happmess of meeting you will find 

a Smeerely Affectionate Brother m 
Devicota, March 28ih 1752 Edm® Maskelyne 

P S — You leave me qmte m the Dark as to where the young 
Astrologer Nevil is 

As a voyage to Europe in those days took seven or eight 
months, Peggy must have sailed from England before she 
received this letter, for she arrived at Madras about the end 
of June To her the East was no unknown land She came, 
like Clive, from the strong middle-class stock which had the 
privilege of providing the East India Company -with its most 
successful soldiers and its most able admimstrators Her imcle 
had served in the East India Company and died at Fort Marl- 
borough on the west coast of Sumatra, a settlement of the 
East India Company which was founded, as York Fort, m 
1684 . Her aunt Elizabeth married at Fort St George 
Joseph Walsh, Governor of Fort Marlborough, and her aunt 
Alice Maskelyne married at Calcutta Captam Kelsall. Their 
brother, Edmund Maskelyne, was for many years clerk m the 
Secretary of State’s Office, Whitehall He had three sons 
Two of them had the high honour of bemg elected Fellows 
of Trimty College, Cambridge Nevil, the “ young astrologer,” 
afterwards became Astronomer Royal, and did an mvaluable 
service to humamty by establishmg the Nautical Almanac ^ 
It was through the influence of the Duke of Newcastle that 
the third brother, Edmund, obtamed a writership at Madras. 

1 “Maskelyne, Nevil, Astronomer Royal, 1765, established the Nautical 
Almanac, 1766, F R S 1758 ” — " Dictionary of National Biography,” Vol 
XXXVI , p 414 
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Peggy and her fair companions on then* arrival at Fort 
St, George were looked at» observed, talked about and written 
about. On July 1 Dalton writes to Chve from Tnchmopoly ^ 

Dr- Brautt — By thla time I reckon you are able to gbro one 
an Account of the new arrived angels— by god It would be a good 
Joke if your countenance was to finite one of them and you were 
to commit matrimony — I ibould however be concerned at It ai It 
would put me out of aH hopes of the pleasure I propose myself In 
company with you In Covent Garden Ac. 

On July 26 Dalton agam wrote * 

Trichinopoly July 26fA 

Dear Cltyb, — W hat can be the meaning I can never have the 
pleasure of a line from you yon now A then favoured me with one 
when you had Infinity of bnstncfs on your bands A now yon neglect 
me when yon have no other employ than gallanting the Uuilea and 
Jovially entertaining your frtendf. I hear that you keep one of the 
best houses to Madras — not In tho least resembling our Bandlpolem 
Oeconomy — however recoDect at a leisure hour that you have a 
friend at Trichinopoly to whom the news of your health and welfare 
wHl always give infinite satisfaction A Txn sure you'll write me a 
Line A rascal of a YaquQ that came from Poudlcherry entertained 
the King A Morari with a plaoslble account of your being clink'd 
and Trivedy retaken which made m uneasy tho it had not the 
colour of the truth however these reports only serve to do you honour 
as it Is manliest by cm, how sensible the enemy ore of how much 
consequence your life li to the cause. 

The Batta for this month will come to upwards of 4000 Hups, 
for tho french and my people I have already drawn on you for 
3600 1 sent you last months account a good while ago as I shall 

also this in a few days I beg you D order Boddam to answer my 
Bills at sight for I should be sadly off If Backangy did not supply me 

I am absolutely astonished the Nabob s people stay with him 
at all paid In the manner they arc I am obliged to keep spies on his 
sepoys the same as the Mlsoor Puncs* since the late aflair tho Tm 
convinced the people would serve him well If they bad but cnougli 
to support nature ‘Ihere was o Company wonted to go out of the gate 
yestcjTlay who assured mo they bod 6 months pay due and had re- 
ceived but 8 fans, each this month those under me ha\’e had but 
3 rupees. However I promise high to keep up tho poor do^ils spirits. 
These lads In Camp must shortly moNO If the rain continues they 
ore In a shocking condition Do Qlvc write mo a line and believe 
me with the utmost sincerity 

\our most oUectlonalc friend and servant 

J Daltok 

‘OnneMSS. Irxlit, VoL II., PP • /Wd., pp 4DO-1 •Mysore Peons. 
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The man ^^ho owned your great grcj^ horse is here a prisoner, 
lie assures me he is the nncsL beast India ever saw' I imagine you are 
by this lime acquainted with his qiuUilics Remember me to 
^laskelj no 

Clive, under the w’armth of joutli, inerensing fortune, and 
success, entered into the social life of the settlement — ^^vliich 
w'as the social life of the eighteenth century transjilantcd from 
England to the Coromandel Coast Socict}', owing to the 
increase of English ladies, had grow'ii since he cntcied Fort 
St George a fi landless and penniless lad. The factor and 
merchant considered it enhanced their importance if they 
imitated the luvurious splendour of tlie Indian nobles, and 
a luxurious style of living came to be icgarded as a neces- 
sity Ives, wdio visited jMadras m 1755, remaiks, “ Many 
of our countrymen residing there, to maintain their dignity 
among the natives, live m all the magiiificence of the East ” 
The}'" introduced the miscellaneous socialities of the West 
They were unusually fine and brilliant m then costumes, they 
paced their minuets, they fluted, they drank then claret and 
their madeua at the tavern, they toasted the beauty of the 
hour, and they exchanged shots on the beach The letters 
afford glimpses of bright scenes m w'liich Clive mmgled with 
all the gay audacity of youth His natm’e w'as like many 
others, open alike to cheerful and gloomy impiessions, and 
when the fits of despondenej'' did not attack him, there was 
no pleasanter companion than the feailess, open-hearted soldier 

The time for sport, how'evei, soon passed Clive had been 
three months m ]\Iadras when Governor Saunders determmed 
to turn the French out of the tw'o strong forts of Covelong 
and Chmgleput The troops which could be spared from this 
garrison were 200 European recruits and 500 untramed sepoys 

“ It could hardly be expected,” says Orme, " that any officer, 
who had acquired reputation, would risque it by taking the 
command of them , hut Captain Clive, W'hose military life had been a 
continued option of difficulties, voluntarily offered his service on 
this occasion, notwithstandmg that his health was at this time much 
impaired by the excess of his former fatigues ” ^ 

^ Orme, Vol I , pp 265-6 
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Orme, "who was at Madras at the tune, had already begun 
to gather material for his History and among the many memor 
* anda which Chve sent him there is one of the Si^ of Cobelong 
& Chmglapet, ' which Omie extended, embellished, and in 
corporated in his work. Every reader will be pleased to see 
it prmted in its original state * 


Siege of Cobelong L Chinolapet 
Captain Chve at the request of the Governor took the 
command of about 200 Europeans, 500 Seapoys destmed for 
the siege of Covelong the Europeans consisted of European 
recruits just arrived from Europe not one of which had ever 
seen service were very mdifferently disciplined. The Seapoys 
were no better bemg raised on the occasion. On the [15th] 
Septr Captain Chve began his march towards Covelong Su the 
next day arrived at a nsmg ground at about 2 miles distant 
from the fort Over night Captain Qrve ordered Lieutenant 
Cooper before day break with one half of the forces to take 
possession of a garden very advantageously situated at the 
distance of about 500 yards from the fort on receiving advice 
from Lieut. Cooper that he had taken possession of the gardai 
without any opposition from the enemy, Captam Chve began 
his march at day break to jom him. As he approached the 
garden he perceived the forces were broken and running away 
m great confusicHi it was with great dilDculty they Trore raUied 
and with the assistance of the other forces the enemy were 
drove back mto the fort and the garden repossessed again with 
several other advantageous jiosts necessary to keep the enemy 
withm their garrison It seems upon the oiemy rcceivmg notice 
of this party being m possession of the garden [they] sallied [out] 
with about 80 Europeans d. 100 Seapoys d hnvmg killed the 
commander lueut Cooper the rest of the troops took to flight 
and were found m tliat condition when Captam Qivc come 
to their assistance. The next day Captain Chve summoned 
the fort to surrender m answer to which the governor com 
» Orme USS,j India VoL IL, pp. 309-10. 
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manded Captain Clive to retire from a fort belonging to the 
King of France & where the french colours were flying & 
assuring him at the same time he would defend the place to 
the last extremity. Upon this Captam Clive began to erect a 
battery of two 24 pounders at the distance of about 800 yards 
to batter m [the] breach. During the erection of tlus battery 
which took up tliree days Monsr. St Germam the Governor of 
Chengalaput bemg reinforced from Pondicherry arrived withm 
about 4 miles with 80 Europeans, 2 field pieces & 700 Seapoys 
but upon a party bemg detached towards him retired with 
great precipitation towards Chengalaput By this tune the 
battery was up and no succour arrivmg the governor mstead 
of performing his promise to defend the place desued to capitu- 
late which was granted on condition of the whole bemg made 
prisoners of war & the fort bemg surrendered m the afternoon 
which was taken possession of about 4 o’clock In the mommg 
Captam Chve received mteUigence the Chengalaput party was 
agam approachmg towards Covelong but concluded they 
would immediately retreat on receivmg advice the place was 
up early m the mommg Captam Chve discovered them 

“ This party came a second time upon receivmg a letter 
from the governor that if they did not come immediately he 
should be obhged to surrender the place And approachmg 
near the place at dawn of day mistook the Nabob’s colours 
the ground of which was white bordered with green for french 
Colours, & havmg received no other mteUigence marched con- 
fidently on to the relief of the fort. Captam Chve perceived 
by the motion of the enemy their ignorance of the surrender 
ordered the greatest part of the troops to conceal themselves 
behmd the Rocks, bushes and houses which lay m theu way 
IVIr St Germam the commandant of Chengalaput with 25 
Europeans & 2 field pieces were either killed or taken prisoners. 
The takmg of Covelong & Chmgalaput put the Nabob m 

Possession of all the Carnatic to the North of the Punniar ” 

/ 

Clive’s own modest account is too terse to do him suflicient 
justice As m his former campaigns, he had been foremost 
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m the charge and fought in the thickest press. He h ad at 
Covelmg converted disaster mto victory by the hardihood with 
which he rallied his broken troops, and with even violmce 
compelled the cowards to return to the fight- Orme records,^ 
what Chve omits that at Covdong when Chve began to erect 
the breachmg battery at the distance of 800 yards from the 
wall, he at the same time placed a strong guard on a rock 
about a hundred yards to the left of the battery 

The enemy brought many of their guns to bear upon the face of 
attack, and fired smartly whOst It was with the greatest difficulty 
the En^lsh troops could he kept to their posts both Europeans and 
Sepoys taking fUgh t on every alarm an unlucky shot, which struck 
the rock and with the splinters It made killed and woimded fourteen 
men frl^tened the whole so ipnch that It was some time before 
they would venture to expose themselvei again and one of the 
advanced Gentries was found several hours after concealed In the 
bottom of a welL 

Captain Clive Judging that shame would avail more than severity 
to reclaim them from their cowardice, exposed himiejf continually to 
the hottest of the enemy's fire and his example brought them In 
two days to do their duty with some firmness 

The fort of Covelong having fallen and the detachment 
being advancmg to its rehef having been defeated, Chve fol 
lowed up his success by pushing on to Chingleput, which 
surrendered as soon as its walls had been breached — the gar 
nson marchmg away with the honours of war to Pondicherrj 

It IS recorded at a Consultation of the 0th October 1752 
that Captom Clive complamed of want of health, and desired 
to return which, os he had executed his plan was granted. ' * 
So ended what the President in his Ictta" to Lawrence calls 
Chve s glorious Campaign 
Omw Voi. L, p. 207 


» Madras necords. 
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1732-0 : MAHinvcr. and kolhx to rNGL.\ND 

Whfn Chvc returned to Madr«‘> after llie relief of Ti icliinopolj’’, 
Ills health broken eomplctcly, and Mith no prosjicct of imme- 
diate scr\ice. lie must have mentioned to his father his in- 
tention of returning to England, for -we find Mi. Riehard Chvc 
VTiting to his son on Dccembci 15, 1752, as follows 

Di'Mi Son, — I v.as at Dinner at Philip Clictvoods our Nicghbor 
in the Counlrjf vlicn I roerd Your velconic Letter vhich gave me 
Joy not to be express'* Since then iiov I am conic to London the 
Pleasure is repeated bj the aplausc c\era' one gi\cs to your Gallant 
Actions and Beh.iMOur, and the Success that hath attended j^ou 
and you arc compar'* to no less than some of those brave Generals 
vho arc gone but left their names upon Record to their Glorj^ and 
Honour The Directors of the Company jou have so faithfully 
Served I hear at a Publick Dntcrlainm* drank Your Health by the 
name of General Clive, and arc picas'* to Say they arc Under great 
Obligations to you, I waited on the thiee principal Direct” last 
week 111 order to find out if I could what they propos** for you but 
perceive they arc desirous to have the Acc* the next Ships bring 
before they give me any positive answer other than a general one 
that tliey arc very desirous to do you any Service in their power 
Your freinds amongst which is one of the princip Direct" and my 
intimate Acquaintance advasc that you Should not leave Madrass 
before you know how the Direct" propose to Reward you, but this 
will be for your owme determination who can best Judge in the Situa- 
tion you are in what is most propper to be done You may be Shure 
Your Mother and my Self shall think the time long till wee See you 
I have seen Mr King but twice since I came to Town and once he 
Dined with me with the late Govern'' Floycr Mr. King tells me that 
he finds great dificulty to put off the Diamonds that only £300 worth 
are yet disposed of and the rest are sent to Holland and that he do’s 
not beleive they wall make more than £700 of the whole Cargo, this 
is bad encouragem* to malce Remittances m Diamonds — ^Mr Vere 
and I are not quite so intimate as when you left England and I could 
have wisht you had put Mr W° Belcluers name m your powder of 

^Powis MSS , A porllon of this letter is printed in Malcolm’s Life of Clive, 
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At a tfane wben the Hononr of our Nation the Wellare of onx 
Honble Masters AHalrs, perhaps the Happiness or Misery not only 
of Ourselves In general, but those that may come after us (for cer 
talnly on the Success of Affairs at this Qitlcal Juncture depends 
the good or in Fate of the Settlements on this Coast) is at Stake 
at a time -when an Enemy is In Sight and yon know that Major Kfameer 
is dead, that Captain DeGingias (who has very honourably staid 
two Yean tlH an Officer came out) Is going home that Captain Clive s 
Health Is so bad that he must probably do the same and that there 
Is no Commanding officer but yourself At this Juncture we cannot 
think It honourable In you to ask nor can we grant your Request 
of laying down the Service and going to Europe We have no power 
to annul the Contract you have made with the Company but desire 
that you take the Command of the Army as the present Occasion 
renders It much more necessary than your Presence can be at any 
other Settlement. ^ 

The old soldier resumed command of the army and m 
January agam took the field, but Clrve found that hu con 
stitution hod been so completely shattered that be would 
never be fit for achve service without a complete change 
of climate. He took the advice of his friends, resigned the 
office of Steward, and prepared to embark for England In 
a bundle of old receipte we find the following 
To ElnircrKD Coom of ship Admiral Vernon. 

SiH — The President and CooncO having Granted Captain Robert 
Clive leave to take his Passage for England on your Ship Yon 
are hereby permitted to receive him and his Necessaries on board 
Dated In Fort SL George this 13lh tlay of February 1763 
Signed By Order of the President &. 

C. H* BounoniEH Sec*^ 

Captain Robert Cuve Dr 

To the Honblo Company for permliilon of 

Passage to England on the Admiral Vanon £12 or Pagi 30 
To Secretaries Fees 1 


Fonr St GconoB 13/ft Feb* 1753 


Pagodas 31 

C. H Botmcninn Sec^ 


On Sunday mornmg February 18 1763, five days after he 
had leave to take liis passage for England Robert Give was 

Becordi of Port SU Grorgr Diary ond canndtotlon Book, &nillary Depart 
meal, 1762, pp 88, 89. 
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married to I\Iiss ]\Iargaret Blaskelyne m the small, picturesque 
church ■\vithm the walls of Fort St George His bride, be- 
sides grace and beauty, combined practical sagacity -with 
a love for music and letters. During his stormy career he 
sought confidence and counsel from her to Avhom all tlungs 
might be safely confided, and from whom he found comfort 
m the black hours of gloom Some of her letters to him are 
extant, 1 and "vvith their assistance we form a good conception 
of hei accomjilisliments and stiong devotion to the heavj'^- 
laden intrepid genius, brave and mucli-suffeimg man During 
all their mariied life the}'- -wisely kept then honeymoon 

Many were the congratulations which Clive received on 
his marriage with Pegg}'-, who seems to have won all hearts 
in Madias His old commander wrote . 

“ I now obhge myseK by taJong this opportunity of wishing you 
and Mrs Cbve much Happiness on your marriage I always thought 
her a worthy and deserving Young Lady and am sincerely rejoiced 
you both have met -vNuth such good fortxmc ” 

A few days later, m reply to a commumcation from Clive, 
Lawrence writes : ^ 

" For God’s sake why do you mention obhgations to me, I never 
thought you under any and the Proof you have given me that I was 
not deceived m my opmion of you from the begmmng affords me 
much satisfaction May you have , health to enjoy the fortune your 
ment has gam’d ” 

In one of the letters which passed between them Lawrence 
requests Chve to take home for him letters to be sent to the 
“ Indian house . . as they are of great consequence to 
me,” and “ two Runts ^ for Mr Mabbott ” “ I beg you’ll 

take care of them and fee the Butcher to use them well by 
promismg him two Guineas if they get safe which you’ll give 
him on their Landmg and I’ll pay you agam when we meet 
m England if you’U trust me so long ” * 

Clive cancelled the passage for England he had taken m 
the Admual Vernon uwmg to the lack of smtable accommo- 

Stracliey MS * Orme MSS , Vol I , p 49« 

® An ox or cow of a small breed or size — N E D 
* Orme MSS , Vol I , p 45. 
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dabon. He Tmtes to LaTvrence that the two Runts ’ had 
amved with the ‘ Paddy Straw ‘ They are now grassing 
on shore. In a day or two I shall send them on board the 
Bombay Costly and will try oU m my power to carry them 
safe to Lady Delver * He adds 

A tew days ago I dellverd In a polite Letter to the Board but as 
I received no other Answer than a Note for 30 Pagodas Passage 
Money & an Order to the Captain to take me op Board I think In 
Justice to the Military In General I cannot leave this Coast without 
leaving a Paper behind me representing the little Notice taken of 
People of our Profession I hope the Wprld will not acoue me of 
Vanity or be of Opinion that I thlnir too highly of my own Successes 
as I seldom or ever opend my Ups upon the Subject all that I ever 
expected was a Letter of Thanks and that I am Informed Is usual 
upon such Occasions 

A few days ago the Governor sent for & informed me the Nabob 
had made me a present of 40 000 Rupees 1 sent a Note for that Pur 
pose but by ah the Enquiries I have made since can learn nothing 
further If there should be any such thing & the Nabob should after 
my Departure be In peaceable possession of the Promise I must 
reqnest the favor of You to stand my Friend In this AHalr Mrs 
GUve desires to be remembered to You In the most AiTcctionate 
Manner we shall both think oorselvea extreamly happy and yoor 
Correspondence which we desire may be as frequent as Opportunity 
win penult. May perfect Health A the greater Success attend You 
and may I always have the Pleasure of subscribing myself Dear Major 
Your AlTec* Friend and hum Serv 
R. G. 

There is no date to this letter but it must have been 
written after March 12 17M for m the Minutes of Consultabon 
of that day we find a letter &om Captain Clive desirmg to 
have an error in his account rectified and leave for himself 
and family to go to Europe on the Bombay Castle At a 
Consultation held on March 10 a letter was read from Mr 
Orme, desiring passage to England per the Bombay Cattle ^ 
On March 81 1758 Clive wrote as follows 
To Mess* ’WAian Vansittart & BIaskelynb 
GDfTLEwnN — I have left in the Hands of Blr Levi Bloscf the 
Sura of Illty thousand Arcot Rupees to be Invested in Diamonds 
should a part or the whole remain nnlnwsted at the Dbpatch of 
the last Ship I desire U may bo let out If possible on good Security 
* Madras Pnbtlo CoasnlUUons (India Ofllce Records) 1753, pp. 141 ISd* 
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al Lnnd Interest ^^llh all olhci Monej’s in Your hands hclonging 
unto me, till another Opportunity of investing it oilers, so as to be 
sent next September. 

If i\Ir Lcm ISIoscs will give it as his Opinion in vntmg that the 
purchasing of Diamonds is likely to turn out to my Advantage, I 
not only direct that the above Sum be made over to him for that 
purpose but likewise every farthing belonging to me in your Hands 
— but if on the contrary Diamonds arc not procurable upon advan- 
tagious Terms 1 then desire that the whole of my Estate remaining 
in India may be sent to Bengal, paid into the Compys Cash Bjlls 
taken out m my Name and transmitted me by the Hist Opportunity 

I\Ir, Lc\i iMoscs hath mj Consent to take up at Respondentia at 
9’ the Pagoda, as far as one half the Monej' of mine m bis Hands, 
on Condition that he concerns me jointly with himself to the 
amount of the Sum lent him and consigns the Diamonds to me and 
his Brother Mr 

Should 3 'ou have reason to apprehend the Death of Mr Levi 
Moses through Sickness or any Accident, I then direct that you 
immcchately withdraw' anj' Sum or Sums of Money belonging to 
me m his Possession, as I would not on any Account w'hatcvcr have 
my AfTairs blended with those of Mr. Lc^^ kloscs after his Decease, 
and should your Apprehensions pro\c true you w'lll then send the 
whole as before directed to Bengal, if not the before-mentioned 
Instructions are to take place I am 

Gentlemen 

Your most Obc*^ hum Serv 

Robert Clive 

Fort St George, 21si March, 1753 

On the evening of March 23, 1753, Clive and his bride 
sailed from Madras on board the Bombay Castle ^ Of this 
homeward voyage w'e know little except that the Pelham 
“ spoke ” the Bombay Castle off the Cape on June 10, 1753, and 
on June 14 “ came on board Captain Clive and ]\Ir. Oram 
{sic) Passengers from The Bombay Castle.” ^ Maskelyne, 
WTitmg to Chve from Madras (October 27, 1753), says • ® 

" I had the Pleasure of leammg by Peggy’s Letter of the 20th 
June, that You had made a considerable Progress m Your Passage, 
and tho’ removed to the Pelham partly on Account of Your Health, 
partly Your Confidence m Captam Lmdsay's superior Assiduity, 
yet that the former was m no such Condition as to alarm us ” 

^ Log (India OfUce Marine Records, 125 C ) Malcolm WTites “ He em- 
barked at Madras in February 1753 ” This error has been copied by subsequent 
biographers 

® Log (India Ofllce Marine Records, 607 C) 

» Orme MSS , Voi I , p 146 
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irn from the log of the Pelham that on July 12 CLve 
m (Qrme) "went ashore at St. Helena. On October 14 
m anchored at Enth, and moat of our people Trent 
Ten years had passed since Chve, a lad of seventeen, 
England. Great was the happmess Nin the large 
Swithcns Lane on his return. 

soon discovered that the establishment was beyond 
• s means, and the first use which he made of the 
e had brought home was to apply a part of it to 
parents m a state of mdependence, and to redeem 
mth which the family estate of Styche was burdened 
^ve freely to his relations, and there was no limit 
.ppmess which he spread around him. But his wel 
3 not confined to his famfly circle. The splendid 
ic had rendered ^ere known not only to his masters 
‘x> his cotmtrymen at large, and he was received with 
jk of popular honour The Coort of Directors had 
> the Governor of Fort St David of the great regard 
for the merit of Captain Qtve, to whose courage 
uct the late turn m our affairs has been mainly due 
bo assured of our having a just sense of his ser 
They Iiad, os his father informed Give, toasted him 
bhc entertainment os General Give, and they 
ived him >vith every mark of respect Shortly after 
al CUvo went according to custom, to pay his rc 
the Court Court Minutes ^ we find the 

Oclobo" 1753 — Robert dive Ewj late a Commander ol 
Force* under the Presidency of Fort St George 
amed from thcncc on Uic Bombay Ca*/fe, and paying hi* 
to the Court 

Chairman In the name of the Court congratulated him on 
U ond returned him thank* for Ibc Signal Serrlce* he had 
Company hoping he would afford «uch further Attendance 
itancc with hli Opinion on Affair* In thoic part* a* the 
any Committee thereof may ad\i*c with him upon, 
tain ai\*e then made hi* Acknowledgmeols for the Court* 
id desired leave to aisurc them be should with the greatest 
*Vot. 65 p. ISO (ladl* OlQce Records). 
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readiness, offer any experience he may have gamed, and embrace 
every opporlnnily for fnilhering their Scivicc 

" Whereupon a IVIotion being made 

" Order’d That it be referr’d lo Uic Committee of Coircspondcncc, 
to consider of a proper present, to be made to Captain Clive, as a 
Token of llie Courts sense of his singular Scr\aces in the East Indies, 
and lo report ” 

Clive settled in a liousc in Queen Square, and was soon 
dravTi into the wliiilpool of London fashionable life The 
foremost statesmen of the day were anx’ious to meet and 
converse vith the hero of Arcot and the young commander 
who liad matcriallj’’ lielpcd to liumblc Dupleix: and his ambi- 
tious jiolicy From Lord Hardvackc, IVIurray — soon after 
Lord IMansficld — Lord Barrington, and Lord Sandwich he 
received marked attention Henry Fox was introduced to 
him, and, by the force of his personal attractions, won Clive’s 
confidence and attachment Clive ahvays regarded him as 
“ the patron of the East India Company.” Lord Holderness, 
one of His ^Majesty’s Secretaries of State who was negotiating 
vath two French dcjmtics as to the best means of putting 
a stop to the hostilities m India, sought Clive’s opinions con- 
cerning tlie militarj'^ and political relationshq? of the English 
and French companies 

Both the English Company and the French Government 
found the burden of the war too great The East India Com- 
pany had, about 1751 , represented to the Ministry that they 
were little able with their own resom’ces to continue the war 
against the French Company strongly supported by the ad- 
mmistration of France They stated in clear and emphatic 
terms that the object of Dupleix was the complete destruction 
of the English establishments m India, and they solicited the 
Government either to termmate or carry on the war The 
trade of the English nation m the East was a national con- 
cern The ]\Iimstry now began to make frequent remon- 
strances with the French Government mth regard to the 
continuation of hostilities m India when the two countries 
were at peace m Europe. At the same tune the French Com- 
pany and the King’s Mimster began to lose faith m Dupleix. 
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TTii^ eaxly successes and acquisitions lost their glamour Stones 
■were circulated regarding his pnde, ambition^ and cupidity 
The merchants and officials who returned from Pondicherry 
spoke of the large jaghires the money and the jewels be 
stowed on Mr Corfe and his followers The Directors reminded 
Dnplcix in 1750 that officials were forbidden by Royal Ordm 
ance to receive gifts from native prmces But the remon 
strances and commands of his masters merely aroused the 
pnde, temper and arrogance of the mam Their servants 
were growing fabulously noh, but the Company had drifted 
into the shoal of bankruptcy They held that peace was 
essential to the progress of commerce, and they ordered Dupleix 
to make a peace and withdraw Bussy from the Deccam But 
the idea of a permanent peace was never m the mmd of Duplcix. 
He would never abandon his great project to render France m 
effect the Dictator of Southern India and to shut out England 
from all interference m its pobtics. If he had kept Bussy 
and his splendid French corps m the Carnatic, he would by 
mere supenonty in numbers have been able to capture Tri 
chmopoly The miserable end of that lU projected enter 
prise blasted his hopes and sealed his fate. About the close 
of the year 1762 news reached Pans of the surrender of Law 
The surrender of French troops touched the pnde of a scnsi 
tivc and gallant natiom All the former servnccs of Dupleix 
were effaced, and men began to consider that the statements 
made by his old nval. La Bourdonnais, m his ^Kmoires, re- 
cently published, that he was a vam, ambitious, grasping 
ruler without prudence or judgment, might be true. Delaltrc, 
one of the Syndics and Silhouette, one of the Royal Com 
mlssioncrs who hod been inspired by La Bourdonnais hod 
prophesied disaster and disaster hod come to pass 

^Vhcn France nas in this temper a Director of the East 
India Company proposed to the correspondent of the French 
Componj In London that the best waj to stop the fighting 
between the b^o companies in India would be to have the 
matter discussed either at the Court of St. James or Versailles. 
Tlic French Minister of Foreign Affairs adopted the suggestiom 
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Dnvclacr, one of the Directors of the Frcneh Company, and 
his brother dcs Lude, were going to England on private affairs, 
and it vas dctcrmnied to give them a general power to' settle 
the preliminary negotiations. In i\Iarch, 1753, Duvelaer and 
liis brother arrived in England charged with the mission to 
conclude a Ircatj* of neutrality between the tw'o companies. 
Three months jiassed before negotiations with the Ministry 
began Then sundry conferences were held m London be- 
tw'cen the Earl of Holderness and the two deputies. Months 
passed, and no progress w’as made tow'nrds a defimte settle- 
ment. On October 25, 1753. Louis XV. signed a decree ap- 
pointing ]\r Godcheu the Managing Dnector of the Com- 
pagnic dcs Indcs’ naval establishment at L'Oricnt, Com- 
missioner of Ins j\ra3csty and Commander-General of the 
French establishments in the East. He had been a factor at 
Chandcrnagorc when Duplcix w'as Governor. By this decree 
Godcheu w'as commanded to arrest Duplcix, keep him under 
a safeguard, and place him on board the first vessel sailing 
to France. At the same time secret and supplementary in- 
stiuctions w'crc given Godcheu that he w'as to show tlie letter 
of recall to Duplcix and then make it public. If Dupleix 
calmly faced Ins dismissal that portion of the decree order- 
ing his arrest w^as not to be put in force ; but if he resisted 
his fall, Dupleix, his wife and daughter were to be arrested 
and sent to France ^ 

The English Ambassador at Pans informed the Mimstry 
. of the appointment of Godeheu and also of the more impor- 
tant fact that the French Company were raising 2,000 men 
to send to India wuth him. The dispatch of so large a force 
‘seemed to contradict the statements that Godeheu had powers 
and orders to make peace. The Earl of Holderness mformed 
the French Ambassador that the King had resolved to support 
the East India Company m all their rights and privileges, 
and that a regiment would be sent to Madras Early m J anuary, 
1754, the French Ambassador was told that a squadron of 
men- of- war, on which the regiment would embark, were pre- 
1 ” Dupleix/' by Tibulle Hamont, p 283 
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paring to saJ in a fortnight for the East Indies The attitude 
of the English Government produced the desired impression 
on the French administration, and they consented that the 
disputes of the two companies should be adjusted by com 
missanes m India, on a footing of equahty , without any regard 
to the advantages which either the one or the other might be 
m possession at the time when the treaty should be con 
eluded* ' ^ 

In February Godeheu set sail m the Due de Bourgogne^ 
and two ships with 2 000 French troops on board followed him. 
In March 1754 a naval squadron consisting of sue hne of 
battle ships under Admiral Watson, sailed for the East 
Indies. The squadron had on board the SOth Regiment, of 
700 men under the command of Colonel AdJercron, 40 of the 
Emgs ortiUerymen, and 200 recruits for the Company’s 
force. In the commisaoned ranks of the 89th were Ej^ 
Coote, Forde, and Camac. 

The Court of Directors refused to send out a commissary 
but they mvested Mr Saunders and some of the Madras Coun^ 
with authority to treat with Mr Godeheu. They also sent 
out Orme, who had been m commumcation with Lord Holder 
ness, to be a member of the Council at Fort St. George, dive, 
m a letter to a fnend at Madras, makes the following comments 
on Orme’s appointment 

There Is no doubt by the 'Station be goes out It must be dis 
flgrcable to every one under him It Is ^Try natural yet yon wlH 
allow that Dear Self gets the better of every other Consideration 
make his Case Your own would not you and every one else gladly 
ba\'e ascended the L.adder by the like means 1 And fry Experience 
that a man Is not the farther from Preferment by paying a Visit 
to his Native Country this Is not wrote out of any particular regard 
or Attachment to Onne I declare ho has not had any Interest his 
own Merit In a particular Way has done the Thinking (I mean bis 
History ) my t-oiia Holdcmcss to whom he first shewed It Is so pleas d 
with the Author that ho has made a Point of Serving him. 

^Vbat ever the ^\orid may think I am no Stranger to Onne 
It Is In bis Power to moke himself as agreable or DIsagreable as any 
man In India if he pleases so he Is going to be an Inhabitant of Madras 
1 hope be U study to make himself more and more acceptable In 
* Orme, \oL pp. 357-S. 
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future he has had my Advice freely upon this Subject so much 
for business " 

He adds : 

will 

“ My Health not permit me to accept the Offers that 

have been made me of going abroad this Year If I can have the 
same next I shall very happy m the thought of seeing again all my 
old Fnends & Accquamtance ” 

At a meeting -of the Court held on February 6, 1754, the 
Mmutes of the Committee of Correspondence, who had been 
asked to “ consider of a proper present to be made to Captam 
Clive,” were read, and it was unanimously 

" Resolved That a Sword sett with Diamonds to the value of 
£500 be presented by the Court to Cap‘ Robert Clive as a Token 
of their Esteem for him and sense of his singular Services to the 
Company, upon the Coast of Choromandel 

" Order’d That it be referr’d to the Comnuttee of Correspondence 
to provide those presents and give such further directions thereupon 
as they shall see fit ” ^ 

Clive objected to receiving this mark of distmction unless 
a similar compliment was paid to Stringer Lawrence He 
wrote as follows to his old and gallant friend 

Dear Major, — I could not let any more Ships sail for India 
without wnting I have taken the Opportunity of Mr Orme’s return 
to make him the Bearer 

I dehver’d Your Letters safe to the Secretary, & your two Runts 
in good Health to My Lady Delves she returns you many thanks 
& is vastly pleas’d with them, at the same time wishes for the Sake 
of the Breed they had not been both of the Female kmd You 
know her Ladyship is a Qxucksighted Woman in these Cases 

It is natural to imagme that many Questions would be ask’d 
about the Indies and especially of the Dispute between You and 
Mr Sanders, I gave my Opimon with sincerity & I must do many of 
the Directors, especially the prmcipal, justice to say that they spoke 
highly in Your favour at the same time ' that they express’d their 
Concern least somethmg prejudicial to their Affairs through your 
Disagreement I assured them to the Contrary & that your Zeal 
for the Pubhck would not suffer private Animosities to mterfere 
with their Interest 

I must refer you to Orme who is a Master of the Subject for an 
^ Court Minutes, Vol 66, p 60 (India Ofllce Records) 
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Act^ of Trtiat li carrying on In England I sincerely Peace may 
bo the thing at last, the Dlrectort have and arc stni [illegible in original] 
ell ^rays and Means to make every thing as agreable to Yon as possible 
they have always express d the highest Sense of Your Services and 
iltne A as 1 am Infomid are going to make Yon a Present of a 
Sword set with DIomonds of £700 Valne & me another of £500 
I give Yon Joy of the Mutiny & Desertion Bill which will bo 
most certainly past, & made perpetual It Is the best thing that has 
happen d for the Company these many \ ears our Goven" will 
now be no longer afraid of the Consetpiences of signing a Death 
Warrant when it [Is] for the Pnbllck Good.* 

The Compy have made me some advantaglons Offers in a DvH 
Way I am sorry my Health will not permit me to accept them 
however I hope the next 'Vear the same Opportunity will offer 
again 4 that I shall have the Pleasure of seeing Yon & my Friends 
a second thne In India — Mr Plgot who Is appointed Mr Saunders 
Successor I am sure wlH make India more agreable to You than 

It has hitherto been * I ^^great Pleasure tn the thoughts of spend 

Ing a few more Years there In Harmony 4 Peace my best Wishes 
attend Meu Paulk Rlpptngton 4 eB my Brother OfQccTB 4 
I am Dear &laJor 

■\oar Alice* Friend 4 hum* Serv 

Robert Cute. 

Three months passed before the Committee of Correspond 
euce provided the presents On May 29 1754 

A Gold Hllted Sword enrich d with Diamonds being provided 
agreeable to the ReiohiUon of the 6lh February last and Robert 
Clive Esq' waiting upon the Court was called In when the Chalnnon 
in their name presented him therewith os on acknowledgment for 
the eminent Services bo had done the Company in the East Indies 
and a further mark of the Courts esteem for him 

Whereupon Cap* CUve express d his grateful sense of this Instance 
of the Courts fa>-or os well as for the obligations he was under to 
them while in the East Indies adding bis Assurances of the readiness 
with which he shall embrace every occasion of showing how sincerely 
he has the promotion of the Componys Interest at heart > 

Clivc had now secured a scat m the House of Commons, On 
Morcli 0 1754, Henry Pclhnm who had been almost nnlnter 
ruptcdly Prime Blinistcr since the fall of IVolpoIc died, and his 
brother the Duke of Newcastle, became the head of the Govern 
ment, A month later (April 8 1754) Parliament was dissolved, 

‘ In ITil lluUny Act (77 Oeo. IF,, c. 9) was paued for Indian forces. 

Court Mlnotcs, ^et. DO p. oa 
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and in the general eleetions winch followed immediately Clive 
stood for the borough of “ Blidsholl otherwise Mitchell,” m 
the County of Cornwall, which then returned two members 
Lord Sandwich, as Walpole tells us, “ had long dictated there 
upon the interest of his nephew Com’tney, a minoi,” and he 
was no doubt pleased to bring forward as a candidate the 
hero of the hour who had brought home a fortune The 
Duke of Newcastle encouraged the families of Edgecumbe and 
Boscawen to oppose him ^ Sandwich carried his candidates, 
the numbers of the poll being 

For Robert Clive, Esq i For Simon Luttrell, Esq 

„ John Stephenson, Esq / „ Richard Hussey, Esq./ ^ 

Petitions against Clive and Stephenson were lodged Sand- 
wich applied to all paities for supplies He “ worked so art- 
full}’- as to engage the Chancelloi 2 on his side , and having 
once engaged him pleaded his couhtenance, as a pi oof that 
it was a private affau’ unconnected with party ” But New- 
castle was too great a master of political intrigue to be deceived 
He entertained giave doubts of support from any member 
returned by the intrigues of Sandwich “ The Duke of New- 
castle at jBrst did not appear m it,” says Walpole, “ but Lord 
Lincoln, 2 pretending to espouse the Edgeeumbes, commanded 
all their dependents to vote against Lord Sandwich.” The 
Earl tried to defer a hearing, but was defeated by a majority. 

“ The second hearing,” Walpole says, “ was on the 28th [of 
February 1755] when Mr. Fox attackmg and attacked by 
the law of which body was Hussey,^ one of the petitioners, 
beat four lawyers and Nugent,® and carried a division by 26 ; 

^ Horace Walpole “ Memoirs of the Reign of King George the Second," 

Vol I , p 407 Macaulay -writes " Ne-wcastle had set bis heart on returning 
two members for St Michael, one of those wretched Cornish boroughs which 
were swept away by the Reform Act in 1832 ” 

* Horace Walpole " Memoirs of the Reign of King Gieorge the Second,” 

Vol II, p 11 

’ Henry Fiennes Clinton, ninth Earl of Lincoln (1720-94), was nephew 
of the Duke of Newcastle, and succeeded him in the dukedom, 1768 

* Hussey, Richard (171^70), a prominent hamster and formidable in debate 
He was counsel to the East India Company 

® Robert, Earl Nugent (1702-88) See Walpole Memoirs 
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m ■which he was aided by Potter * one of the tellers who counted 
five votes twice. • The Tories who had promised their vote* 
indiscnmmatfly as their olTections led them, now per 
ceived that this election was to decide whether Fox or New 
castle should carry the House of Commons, and that at 
least m this aCair the numbers were nearly balanced, came 
to a sudden resolution of grvmg their little body importance, 
and at once, as if to add to their weight, threw all their passions 
and resentments mto the scale. Then sixty two of them 
met on March 7 and detenmned to vote according to their 
several engagements on previous questions, but not on the 
conclusive question m the Committee. ’ On March 12, after 
evidence had been taken upon the whole matter the Com 
mittce came to the following resolution, viz 

Raoloid. That It U the Opinion of this Committee that Robert 
dive Eiqoire Is duly elected a Borgesa to serve In this present Parllfi 
ment for the Borough of BlldsboD otherwise Klltchell In the County 
of Comwnll. 

The Tories, however now took the shameless resolution, 
says Walpole, of canccHmg all their engagements in order 
to defeat Fox. When the resolution was reported to the 
House on March 24 1756 

Only twclvx! of them stood to their eugngemonU the Duke of 
NewcasUo assisted by the dcserteis ejected Lord Sandwich s mem 
bers by 207 to 183 the House by a most unusual proceeding and 
Indeed by an absurd power as the merits are only discussed In the 
Committee setting aside •what In n Committee they bad decided • 

Thomo* Pott«r (1718-69), •'wit and pohUciaD associate ol 'WUkes. 

• Macaulay coti>‘erts the above lolo Uio following Fox put forth all 
hU rare powers of debate, beot half the lawyers In tbo Hoom at their own 
wenpooi, and carried dlvlsloa ofler dlvlsloQ oealnst the whole Infloence of the 
Treasury ” 

• And a MoUon being ntode and the Question being put. That the House 
doth agree with the CommlUeo lo the said ResoloUon~Tbat iiotert Ciht 
Esquire Is dnly elected a Eur^ts to teoi'e In the present Parliament for the 
Borough of V/dslW/ oUierwise JfUefirO In the County of ComwiU 

The Houses divided 
The Noes went forth 

TVlltn Jot mo Yob }l83 

TcUor. mo ^oo. 

So It passed In tbe NegaUve Journals of the House of Commons,*' \ol 
\\Ml.,17M-7 p 203. 
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So ended Clive’s first experience of borough-mongering 
and the black arts of politics. The very day after the House 
rescinded the resolution of the Committee he signed an agree- 
ment with the Company which “ Received and entertamed 
him the s'* Robert Clive into their service as their Council 
and Covenanted Servant at Fort St George m the East Indies 
to serve them for the term of five years ” Macaulay states : 
“ Ejected from Parliament and straitened m his means, he 
naturally began to look again towards India ” * Considermg 
that Clive signed the agreement the day after the decision 
and sailed seven or eight days later, he must have begun 
to look agam towai’ds India before he was ejected from Parlia- 
ment. In fact, it became known, before the resolution was 
reported to the House, that he was returnmg to India, and 
that the Court of Directors had asked that he should have 
a Commission in the British Army. Lord Sandwich wrote 
to him : 

Queen Street, March ^ 

Dear Sir, — I heard last night for the first time that you was 
to have a Lieut • CoUonells commission which surprized me greatly, 
as your seat m Parhament would thereby be vacated ; I take for 
granted you are not aware of this circumstance otherwise you could 
not have given m to it, & therefore will I flatter myself immediately 
prevent anythmg farther being done in it 

If you would write me a letter m answer to this to teU me that 
you are determined not to vacate your seat, by commumcatmg that 
letter m proper places I might possibly retrieve some of the ground 
this report may have made us lose 

I am 

Your most obedient and most Humble Servant 

Sandwich 

I am m very good spmts and not at all diffident of success You 
must observe that the instant the I^ng signs your commission your 
seat is vacant 

The statement that during his first stay in England Clive 
was lavish in his private expenditure and became straitened 
in his means is based on a very slender foundation I^Hien 
Clive returned to India his household goods and chattels were 

^ Macaulay '* Essays ” (Lord Clive), Vol IIL, p 140 
* No date of day in tlie original. 
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sold by auction, and his father sent him an account of the 
sale. The coach fetched £40 a pair of horses £40 and a grey 
ndmg horse £12 12s From this statement of property ’ 
says Malcolm, vre infer that Chve while m England must 
have lived very expensively Macaulay converts this mto 
the foHowmg He hved splendidly dressed gaily even for 
those tunes, kept a carnage and saddle horses, and not content 
with these ways of getting nd of his money resorted to the 
most speedy and effectual of all modes of evacuation, a con 
tested election followed by a petibon. The expenses of the 
election were no doubt great, and Malcolm states, It would 
seem from his agents letters that he had not, when he returned 
to India, more than three thousand pounds of money the 
mtercst of which, together with a small annmty he hod pur 
chased, he directed to be given to his father It is quite 
possible that his cash balance m England was not more than 
three thousand pounds for he had not only acquired Styche, 
but purchased another small estate, and the bulk of his money 
was m Indio. Ambibon and generosity made Qive profuse, 
but he was never reckless and heedless m money matters 
He kept hia accounts with the greatest precision, and he filed 
his bills with the utmost care. We have the receipt for the 
thousands he paid for WaJeote Park, the receipt for 12 pagodas 
paid to the olficiol warehouse keeper for Medley cloth and 
flannels he bought when he returned from the defence of Arcot, 
and his haudresser s account when he resided m Queen Square 
July the 30 1754 

■— — Cun: Esq IT to W* BcDDiNonEiX) 

To 28 weeks ShQ\'lng £2 2 0 

To n cult Bob Wgg 110 

To Q bobwlgg for your black boy 18 0 

£4 01 0 

Rcc^ (he contents In full and all demands 

M'^\■ Beddinofiixo 

CIU e returned to India at the call of glorj and duty He 
liad regained health he was appointed to a high office in 
the civil waj and he saw the prospect of obtaining frcsli 
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renown as an independent commander m the field War be- 
tween England and France was impendmg, and if it broke 
out in Europe it was certam to extend soon to India Clive 
told the Court of Directors that “ so long as there was 
one Frenchman m arms in the Deccan or m India, there 
could be no peace For his own part he desired nothing 
better than to dispute the mastery of the Deccan with 
M. Bussy ” 

Bussy had not only made himself supremely powerful at 
Hyderabad, but he had obtamed from the Nizam, on account 
of the great services he had rendered durmg the wars with 
the Mahratta^ and the personal courage he had shown in 
the field, a grant of the extensive district of Condavid on the 
right bank of the Kistna not far from where it falls into 
the Bay of Bengal Dupleix was always desirous to obtam 
possession of the district on account of its proximity to Masuli- 
patam, and Bussy now generously handed it over to his nation. 
In December, 1753, he further obtamed from the Nizam an 
assignment for the payment of his French corps of four northern 
provinces lymg along the eastern coast, commonly called the 
Northern Sircars (Sarkars) These provmces, with Masuli- 
patam and the adjoining district previously ceded, made the 
French masters of a seaboard extending about 450 miles 
along the Bay of Bengal, from the mouths of the Kistna to 
the far-famed Temple of Juggernaut m Orissa The breadth 
of this tract, rich m natural productions and manufactures, 
was from fifty to eighty miles, and it was protected from 
any Oriental invasion fiom the mtenor by woods and moun- 
tains, but a European Power who was master of the sea coast 
could employ all the resources of European waifare to attack 
it and also to mvade the Deccan. 

Clive thorouglily realised the strategical value of these 
provmces. The Mimstry and the Comt of Directors, having 
full confidence in his penetration, sagacity, and sound judg- 
ment, accepted his view that French influence m the Deccan 
must be destroyed It could not be done by an invasion 
from the Cainatic. Bombay was, howevei, within two hundred 
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TTitlwi of Aunmgabad, the Nizam s capital and the Mah 
ratta temtoiy stretched to his borders Between the 
Mahrattas and the Viceroy of the Deccan there were frequent 
colhsions It was determined to assist at the first opportunity 
the Peshwa, the head of the Mahratta Confederacy 

with a force of Europeans the first time be should march against 
Salabad Jlng who It was hoped would be so much alarmed by this 
measure as to consent to dismiss the French troops from his service 
on condition that the English retired from the banners of the Morat 
toes and If he persisted in his attachment to the French it was 
determined to weary him Into a compliance by vigorous hostUltlei 
In conjunction with the iforattoes > 

The Directors acttled that before Chve proceeded to Fort 
St. George to assume oflQce as a Member of Council he should 
land in Bombay with a European force and conduct this 
mUitory operation. But the Duke of Cumberland insisted 
that Colond Scott, who had gone out to India in the previous 
year as Engmeer-General, should command the eccpedition. 
The Directors, however adhered to their resolution to send 
Chve to Bombay in the hope that some unforeseen occurrence 
might give him the command. 

On March S0 they wrote * 

The Court of Directors having oppolnled Mr Clive oue of the 
Council at Fort SL George In rank next below Mr Plgot and as We 
have reason to believe Mr Saunders bas resigned the Government 
In which case Mr Plgot is Govemoor oI Fort St. George and Mr 
Clive Second and Deputy Governour of Fort St. David you are 
to show him the same respect, and order the same Honours to be 
paid to him as ore usually paid to the Second of Bombay and during 
the Progress of the Expedition, ho U not to bo otherwise employed 
than of his own free Choice except the Command of the Expedition 
de^•oI\'e upon him and unless It be to give his Advice whenever 
colled upon by the Commander In-Cblef or that he may think proper 
to gl\'e it though not called upon he Is therefore during the whole 
Course of the Expedition to be regarded In a manner suitable to 
bis rank as Deputy Governour of Fort St. David accompanying the 
Expedition as Second of the Council belonging to It, and os a Ueu 
tenant Colonel appointed to take the Command upon him In case 
of accident or necessity os obovementioned and on his arri\al on 
the oUier Coast if not In the Chief Command be wOl be at liberty 


‘Orm* VoL L, p. 390 


■ Madras nttords, 1755 
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to quit the Army to repair to his Government If he should happen 
to go by Vizagapatam, or any other Subordinate Factory on that 
Coast, he must be respected in his said Rank ” 

Four days later Clive addressed to Robert James, Esq , 
at the East India House, the follo-vving letter to the Secretary 
to the Court of Directors . 


Sunday Morning March 30//i, 1755 
Sir, — I am this Instant setting out . as my Affairs requir'd a 
day to settle I could not conveniently go before 

Yesterday morning I was wth ]\Ir Fox who enquired the Name 
of the Ship I went on Board, and where it lay, and pronused he woud 
get the Commission ready by Monday and send it to me but for 
fear of Disappointment I think it woud be proper to send to the Earl 
of Holderncss to be certain whether it wall be so or not I am 
' Sn* 

Yr most Obedt Servt 

Robert Clive 

Addressed — 

To Robert Jasies Esq“ at the East India House 

The next day Lord Holderness signed a commission 
appomtmg Clive, not as Lieutenant- Colonel in the King’s 
Army, as so often stated, but as Lieutenant-Colonel of Foot 
in the East Indies only. 

" George the Second, by the Grace of God, Kmg of Great Britam, 
France and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, &c To Our Trusty 
and Welbeloved Robert Chve Esq , Greetmg We, reposing 
especial Trust and Confidence m your Loyalty, Courage and 
Experience m Mihtary Affairs, do by these Presents, constitute 
and appomt you to be Lieutpnant Colonel of Foot in the East 
Indies only And do give and grant you full power and 
Authonty to take your Rank as Lieutenant Colonel of Foot, in 
the East Indies only , You are therefore to talce upon you the 
said Charge and Command of Lieutenant Colonel of Foot, in 
the East Indies only, as aforesaid, and carefully and dihgently 
to Discharge the Duty thereof, by doing and performmg all, 
and all Manner of Tlungs thereunto belongmg , And We do 
hereby, Command aU Officers and Soldiers to obey you as 
Lieutenant Colonel of Foot, in the East Indies only , And 
you are to observe and follow such Orders and Directions, 
from time to tune, as you shall receive from Us, Our Captam 
General of our Forces, or any other your superior Officer, 
accordmg to the Rules and Disciphne of War, m Pursuance of 
the Trust we hereby repose m You Given at our Court at 
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St James » the Thirty flr*t Day of March 1755i In the Twenty 
Eighth Year of oar Reign 

BY HIS MAJESTY’S COMMAND 
(egd) Holdernease, 

Entered wtth the 
Secretary at War 

(Sgd) Tbos Sherruin 

Robebt Clive, Esq Lieutenant Colonel In the East Indlei only 

On April 5 1756 Captain Qive and his lady were 
saluted ■with nine guns at their coming on board the 
Sireiharru^ On April 18 his father wrote him a letter which 
must have been the last he received from England 

Deab Son — I was glad to hear from yon lost post and tho yon 
banter me ah* the Election at Dover I tblnV as you are so near and 
tho Elect" so wen disposed to oppose the M y yon have a fair 
Opportunity to dlsapolnt the D of N and after yon arc Elected yon 
may proceed on y Voyage, S James went w“ me Yesterday to 
dine with the ArchB at Croydon who Dronlc y* health & Success with 
great pleasure and gave us reason to belelvo he wfH Soon provide 
for Georges Father which wtn be more than be deserves It s now 
agreed the King goes to [i/onA tn original] this day Sevenlght every 
thing Is getting ready for his Departnre Yet preparations are 
maldng for Warr J wrote Ben an Angry Letter for Loitering in 
the Coanlry and this day J wrote me that be s on the Rood A will 
bo with us to morrow 

Set him agoing In Some Ship or other If the ^Vlnd do t not change 
I think to come & take another larweD my Love to my Daughter 
who diverts us e'vcry day and the rest of y* Company 4; am 

Y* ailcct Father 

R CuvE 

April iSOt 1765 

On April 28 1765 the Streiham weighed with the 
PeUtarru Doddtnglon^ and other ships * wluch carried under the 
conduct of Clive three compames of the Royal Artillery and 
three or four hundred of the King s troops When he soiled 
for the East a second tune Clive had no conception that an 
Empire was waiting to be created imder hii hand he and 
his wife went forth with heavy hearts at leaving behind them 
two infant sons. 

Lor, iUrtoe Record* W5 L (lodli Offlee). • Ibid 
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1755-5G : J'all or Durrrix 

At the close of October, 1755, the Shcthavi and companion 
ships ancliorcd in the liarbour of beautiful sun-girt Bombay, 
and the troojjs were immediately landed Between the time 
that Clive left the surf-beaten coast of Coromandel and his 
return to the East important changes had been occurring 
in Southern India These must be briefly taken into account 
because the greatness of the issues then arising affected the 
policy of Clive and the foundation of Biitish dominion m 
India 

Wlien Clive sailed from Fort St. George, m 1753, LavTcncc 
was encamped at Tiivadi, while the French had formed en- 
trenchments on the banks of the Pennei, “ winch with the 
usual dexterity of that nation in works of this kind, Averc soon 
compleated, and rendered little inferior to the defences of a 
regular fortress.” ^ Late at night, on April 20, Lawrence 
received a dispatch from Dalton, Avho had been shut up m the 
fort at Trichmopoly, stating that he Avas m mgent need of pro- 
visions On the 22nd instant, in the morning, he set forth 
for Triclunopoly and arrived there on May 6, “much decreased 
in numbers through fatigue , and notAAuthstandmg aa e frequently 
sent the sick back to our settlements, the hospitals Avere filled 
at our arrival. We had CA’^en left our tents behind, and took 
only AAuth us Avhat baggage was absolutely’' necessaiy, that 
nothmg nught retard our reheving Trichmopoly, which, mdeed, 
was of so great consequence that everything was to be risked 
for it ” 2 LaAvrence’s Avhole force, including the oiigmal garri- 
son, consisted only of 500 Europeans, 2,000 sepoys, and 3,000 

^ Orme, Vol I , p 281 

* R O Cambridge “ AVar in India ” (Lawrence’s Narrative), p 44 
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of the Nawab s horse. His artiDery consisted of ten field 
pieces and one or two eighteen pounders. 

The day after' Lawrence’s arrival at Tnchmopoly M 
Attmc, who had been sent m hot haste by Dupleix, reached 
Senngham, which was held by the Mahrattas and Mysoreans 
Astruc, a brave and capable commander brought with him 
200 Europeans, 500 sepoys, and four guns. Nanderauxe 
was on the island and had with him 10 000 cavalry, 6 000 
Black mfantry and about 100 Europeans with a good tram 
of artillery * Infenonty m numbers never deterred Lawrence. 
After giving hia men two days refreshment,’ * he crossed 
the nver to Senngham, the scene of his former triumph, with 
the mtention of attacking the enemj if he found a favour 
able opportunity but thar supcnonty in numbers and advan 
tage m situation mode it impracticable. Rccrossing the nver 
he encamped at the Fekeers’ (Eaqns ) Tope or B^gars’ 
Grove, a mile and a half S S W of the city Owing to hifl 
health he had to go mto*the fort, and the officer in command 
neglcctmg his orders, allowed the French to gam possession 
of some high hills called the Five Rocks, about a rtffie to the 
south, between him and the Tanjorc country In order that 
his commumcations might not be quite cut off he ordered 
two compames of sepoys to occupy the Golden Rock. On 
June 20 the French commander attacked it with his grenadiers 
and a large body of sejKjys But the resistance of the English 
sepoys was so gallant that he had to send his whole army 
to support them • 

Lawrence, on hearing of the attack, dispatched a messenger 
to order a European picket to support the sepoys. Then, 
galloping to the camp he perceived the whole French army 
had bcgim to move He swiftly ordered all the troops under 
arms, and leaving 100 Europeans to protect the camp, he 
hastened with the rest of hia force to reach the rock before 

‘Cambridge War In IndU "p <5. Onno OoL L, p. 2S7) tUta Major 
having allomed the men ttm day* to re£r^ thetruelvea,” etc. 

Ormo (\oL I., pp 387-9) ghee a long aceount ol the battle. He 
Ihe French acre prepared to retreat when the grenadier* nere ordered 
to retom. 
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tlic main body of the enemy. Tlie French, i^eiceiving his 
approach, made a vigorous effort, “ and before the Major 
had got lialf way, the sepoys wfio defended tlic rock were all 
either killed or lakcn prisoners, and the Fi'cnch colours imme- 
diately hoisted ^ LavTcncc halted his small foree. It was 
a critical moment Tlic French battalion had arrived behind 
the rock, and their guns from right and left poured forth at 
a murderous rate their shot. The French sepoys, supported 
by their grenadiers, covered the rock. Tlie whole Hfysore 
army vas dravm up in one great bod}’^ at the distance of cannon- 
shot in the rear. The Illaliratta liorse in small bodies charged 
in flank and rear the English battalion The OiTiccrs agreed 
with their stout old geiicial that to retreat before such num- 
bers was impossible. The soldiers “ seeming much delighted at 
this opportumty of having what thej'^ called a fair knock at 
the French men on the plain,”” Lawrence ordered the gi’cnadiers 
to carry the rock with fixed bayonets, whilst he himself with 
the rest of the troops wheeled round the foot of it to engage 
the French battalion ” The soldiers received the orders with 
three huzzas, and the grenadiers setting out at a great rate, 
though at the same time keeping then lanks, paid no atten- 
tion to the scattered fire thej'^ leceived from the rock, nor 
made a halt till they got to the top of it, -whilst the enem3% 
terrified at their intrepidity, descending as they were mount- 
ing, -nathout daring to stand the shock of their onset ” ^ Grena- 
diers and sepoys poured down their fire upon the French 
troops, dra-wn up -vntliin pistol-shot below Laivrence, wheel- 
ing his corps round the base of the hill, formed up m Ime 
directly opposite to the enemy at the distance of twenty 
yards. The gallant Astruc did his utmost to make his men 
keep their ranks. But it could not be The hot fire from 
the rock above, grape from a field-piece, and a well-levelled 
discharge from the battalion threw them into irrepai’able dis- 
order, and thej'^ fled. The Mahiatta horse made a gallant 
effort to cover their retreat by flmgmg themselves behind^ 
“ and some of the grenadiers who had run forward to seize 
Orme, Vol I , p 294 ® Ibid , p 295 ^ Ibid 

Q 
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the field pieces fell under their sabres, ' Animated by this 
success, the Mahrattas again and agam charged the battalion 
up to the very bayonets, but were received with so much 
ffteadmess and with so severe a fire that, after losmg many 
horses and men, they galloped out of shot. Amongst then- 
dead was Ballapah, brother m law of 3Ioran Rao 

He commanded the Marattas as their chief was yet In the 
Arcot province I bad known this yonng man when he was on onr 
fide — a yonth of great iphit and coarage and an excellent horse- 
man, His body being found In the field, was sent back in my paBan 
keen to his friends a respect I thonght justly due to so gallant an 
officer and they were -very thankful for the favour He was shot 
by one of our grenadiers, bc^ig advanced to near ui that he cut one 
of our men In the ranks though accompanied by only four horsemen, • 

Lawrence remamed three hours at the foot of the rock 
in order to give the enemy an opportunity of renewing the 
fight but on their showing no mclmataon to do so he pldced 
the prisoners and three captured guns m the centre of the 
column, and set out towards his camp The rear had scarcely 
got clear of the Golden Rock mto the plain, when the Mvsore 
and Mahratta cavalry 10 000 horsemen, shouting and waving 
their swords and spears, pressed on at full speed from all 
sides, resolved to extermmate the handful of men that opposed 
them — scarcely 400 Europeans and 1 800 sepoys, guarding 
seventy European prisoners and three captured guns But 
the enemy had to deal with Veterans equal to any who have 
done honour to the British nation, * They halted formed 
square, and calmly waited for the enemy When they had 
come sufficiently near the signal was given and the eight 
sbe pounders sent showers of grajxj through the advancing 
masses of horsemen. They suddenly drew rein, and stood 
a whfle hkc men astonished by the fall of thunder Seeing 
their ranks wasted by every discharge of grape, and that the 
English battahon and sepoys, with unyielding spirit, reserved 
their fire with recovered arms, they broke and fled,^ The 

• Orrae, ^ d. I,, p 300, 

• n, O Cambridfce War lo India (Lawrened* Naimllvf) pp 47-S. 

• Onne, VoL L, p 207 « Jbid^ p. 307 
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English troops returned quietlj^ to their camp. Thus by the 
victoiy of llic Golden Rock Trichmopoly saved. “But 
the numbers of the enemy -were so great,” saj^s LavTcnee, 
“that a victory or two moic would have left all my men on 
tlie plains of Tiichmopoly.” ^ 

The l^Iysorc and i\rnhratla cavalry had so laid waste the 
country tliat LavTcncc was now mainly occu})ied m marching 
and counter-marching thiough the land in ordci to get supplies 
for lus troops and tlie garrison On August 9, as he was 
leturmng to Trichmopoly witli a convoy of some thousands 
of bullocks laden with jirovisions, Dalton signalled to lum 
from the rock that the enemy were preparing to oppose lum. 
“And by the same signals we nere enabled to judge of their 
disposition, which we soon discovered more plainl}’- as we 
advanced ” They had e.vtcnded themselves from the Freneh 
Roek to the Golden Rock, at each of which some of their 
infaiitr}’’ was posted. “At the Sugar Loaf, as between both, 
and readiest to ojiposc us if we attempted to pass, was their 
battalion,' vith the artillery planted to advantage. All the 
cavalry was between these rocks ” - 

LavTcnce, vishing to avoid an engagement on account of 
his large convoy, determined to go round by the Golden Rock 
The French, on discovering his intention, sent a party of their 
European battalion to seize first that post But the British 
troops pressed forward, and driving the enemy horn the rock, 
planted their colours on the top of it Seeing tlus, the French 
party halted, and also the mam body which had advanced a 
little way to support them The former were nearer the 
English than then o^vn men So favourable an opportumty 
was not to be lost Lawience promptly sent the picket, 
grenadiers, and four platoons to attack them, and he him- 
self with the mam body followed, “ either to support, if 
repulsed, or to jom and push the advantage to their mam 
body, by drivmg on them their beaten party ” 

The artillery were on each flank to keep m check the enemy’s 
cavalry The officer appointed to lead the attack, instead 
^ R O Cambridge “ War m India,” p 48 * Ibid , p 49 
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in the darkness before the dawn. Mo hamm ed Yusuf of Nellore, 
a gallant native soldier rode at some distance before the 
advanced guard. Of him Lawrence said An excellent par 
tman brave and resolute, but cool and wary m action. 

He was never sparing of himself bom a soldier and 

better of his colour I never saw m the country He always 
prevents my asking, by offering himself for everything and 
executes what he goes about as well and as bnskly as he 
attempts it. It was owing to Lawrence that Mohammed 
Yusuf was granted a commission as commandant of all the 
sepoys m the Company’s service On approaching the place 
of meeting Yusuf, whilst ascending a bttle mound, was sur 
pnsed by hia horse neighmg and being answered by several 
others. When he got to the top of the bank, says Law 
rence, he discovered a part of the enemy posted the French 
troop in particular who mounted on his appearing first dis 
charging their carbmes, on bearing which Captam Cad land 
halted formed his party and rode up to his advanced guard. ^ 
He met Yusuf, who told him that he thought the French had 
taken post m the choked up tank. Caillaud detennmed to 
attack them at once. He ordered Yusuf with the sepoys 
to attack them on the right whflst he with the Europeans 
fell on the left flank. The two divisions dashed forward 
almost stormed the mud bank, and drove the enemy from the 
tank They quickly rallied, and when daylight spread over 
the place, they commenced a sharp cannonade, ‘ which was 
answered with the disponty of two to four ' CoiJlaud now 
also discovered how superior the foe were to him m numbers 
Grave was the danger which threatened. But the sound of 
the firing had been heard m Tnchmopoly 

Lawrence had been obbged by Qlness to leave the camp 
and go into the town the previous daj and Captain Policr 
an mtrcpid soldier commanded m his absence. No sooner 
did Policr hear the firing than tlio Irttlc army being under 
omris lie marched to Caillaud s assistance The rest of the 
confederate force at the same time crossed the river, but as 

‘ n. O Cambridge \\«r ia liullfl (Lowrence • BCUToUvt) ft, 05, 
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our distance was less than that of the enemy we were first 
joined.” The British force now amounted only to 860 Euro- 
peans, 1,500 sepoys, 11 troopers with five guns, and the united 
force of the enemy determined to mtercept their return to 
camp amounted to 700 Em'opeans, 50 dragoons, 5,000 sepoys, 
1,000 horse, “ of which fortunately none were Morattoes,” 
and ten guns Caillaud had employed a native to slip through 
the enemy and order the provisions to return. He and Poher 
now agreed to go back to camp. The English battalion defiled 
out of the enclosure and formed a column The sepoys fol- 
lowed and formed a line touchmg the rear of the column at 
right angles and extendmg to its left Thus making two 
sides of a quadrilateral, the httle detachment moved for- 
ward. The French sepoys, gettmg to their rear, plied the 
English line of sepoys with musketry. Poher himself was 
wounded On the small force tramped for almost a mile, 
when it reached another tank, also surrounded by a mud 
bank. Just as they got into the enclosure Poher received 
a second wound, and Caillaud agam assumed command The 
sepoys and cavalry of the enemy closed round the tank on 
three sides of it, the French battahon on the fourth Caillaud 
placed two field-pieces in front of the English battahon which 
blazed out m the face of the advancmg French, and m a few 
moments a hundred of them lay on the ground “ Never, 
I believe,” says Lawrence, “ were two pieces better served 
They were of the short six-pounders that take m a large quan- 
tity of grape ” ^ The French, surprised and galled, halted 
and began to waver in spite of the efforts of their officers 
Caillaud improved “ the lucky mmute ” ; the English batta- 
hon advanced and delivered so hot a fire that the French 
gave way m pamc The sepoys and Mysore cavalry, which 
had been kept at bay by the English sepoys, then joined m 
the retreat The English detachment continued its march 
to its camp But many were left behmd The killed and 
wounded on their side is put down at a httle more than two 
hundred, of whom rather more than a thud were Europeans, 

^ R O Cambridge ” War in India/' p GG 
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while the French lost two hundred of their battalion and three 
hundred sepoys killed or wounded. 

Lawrence, although very 31, ordered himself to be earned 
to the top of one of the city gates, and watched the dread 
fray as it swayed this way and that across the plain. It was 
the last of the stem Homenc combats fought beneath the 
walls of Tnchmopoly 

Fo3ed m their attempt to mtercept the convoys, the French 
determined to destroy the supphes at their source. They 
marched into the country of the Poligars with the intenbon 
of destroying everything they could. The country people, 
alarmed, quitted their villages drove their cattle to the 
woods, and left their homes to be burned by the enemy ^ 
The French troops proceeded to devastate the Tanjore 
fronber and they cut through the great bank which, pre- 
venting the waters of the Cauvery from running into the 
channel of the Coleroon, may be called the bulwark of the 
Tanjore country 

Lawrence, leaving half his force to defend Tnchmopoly 
marched to Tanjore. On his arrival there he was joined by 
a reinforcement from the coast consisting of 150 Europeans 
and 600 sepoys. After o stay of some weeks he agam entered 
the plain of Tnchmopoly on August 17 with a force com 
prised of 1 200 English and Topasses, 8 000 English sepoys 
with 14 fleld pieces, 3 600 Tanjorcan cavalry and 8 000 in 
fantry with some field pieces He mtended to pass between 
the Sugar Loaf and the French Rocks Maissin, the French 
commander whose force consisted of 900 European infantry 
400 Topasses, a number of sepoys, 8 guns, and 10 000 Mysore 
horse imder Hyder Ah, the best officer of the Mysoreans 
advanced from his camp at the Fhx Rocks on heanng of 
Lawrence s approach. His plan was to make a brisk demon 
strobon of attack, then a strategic retreat, and, if the enemy 
followed him rapidly and plac^ a wide interval between 
their troops and their baggage, Hyder was to sweep round 
the French Rock with his cavalry and cut off the convoy 

* rt O Csmbrldse War In lodla p, 07 
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The design very nearly succeeded The action began with 
an artillery duel. Lawrence’s gunners dealt the French a 
punishment more tremendous than they expected They drew 
their cannon off and began to retreat regularly. Lawrence 
was on the point of following them when he heard that Hyder 
All had attacked his rear. The Mysore commander had 
fallen too soon on the baggage Lawrence ordered the rear 
guard to march back to their station, and Hyder had only 
tune to secure and carry off about thirty-five carts, some 
of them laden with arms and ammumtion A party of 500 
Topasses and sepoys with two guns had crossed the nver 
to cover Hyder’s operation, but a sally from the garrison 
drove them back to the island After the scattered bullocks 
and coolies had been gathered together, the force contmued 
its march, encamped near the city, and supplied it with a 
stock of provisions ^ By the end of the first week in Septem- 
ber all the French troops had been forced from the plain into 
Sermgham, the grave of French glory and ambition On 
September 23, the ramy season having commenced, the greater 
portion of the English force went mto cantonments in some 
pagodas, and while there Lawrence heard in October that 
a tlu’ee-months’ truce had been concluded. 

On August 1, 1754, the Due de Bourgogne anchored m the 
road of Pondicherry, and Godeheu landed on the following 
day, accompanied by some of his troops Dupleix went down 
fiom Government House to the landing-place to meet his 
old acquamtance, the former factor at Chandernagore. After 
a few polite words of greeting, Godeheu handed to Dupleix 
the Kmg’s warrant depriving him of the office of governor. 
Dupleix read it, and replied that he “ only knew to obey the 
King and submit to all ” They then proceeded to Govern- 
ment House, where Godeheu read the orders of the Com- 
pany and of the Court, and assumed the administration of 
the Government, which M. Dupleix resigned to him vith 
an appearance of composme and serenity, and vas treated 
bj^ his successor with all imaginable respect. 

^ Orme, Yol I , pp 370-1 
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The folloTnng day Mr GJodcheu wa3 acknowledg d at 
the Head of the Troops Commissary General & Govcmour 
General for the Tpng of the French Nation m India. ^ Dupleix 
XTss permitted ‘ to contmue the exhibition of those marks 
of Moorish dignity "which both Munafa jmg and Salabad jing 
had permitted him to display when they appomted him 
Nabob of the Carnatic. These were of various flags and 
ensigns, varions mstniments of military music, particular 
ornaments for his palankeen, a Moorish dress. In this 

eqmpage he went to dme with Mr Godeheu on the feast 
of St. Louis, * The fact that after having been deprived of 
all power he should rejoice m an exhibition of this kmd shows 
the weak side of his nature. The better side is illustrated 
by his writing to entreat Bossy not to allow the change of 
governor to diminish his real for the service. He entreated 
Godeheu to send reinforcements to Tnchinopoly But Gode- 
heu had been sent out for the express purpose of substitutmg 
pacific for warlike relations between the two companies 
He knew how low were the French finances, and he also knew 
that the English were sending out a fleet with a large number 
of troops He therefore lost no time m making overtures foi 
peace. On August 6 

The Pre*ldent layi before the Board a Letter from Mom 
Godeheu at Pondicherry dated the lit Initant advising bis Aitivnl 
there with full Power from the King and the French Company In 
Quality of Commander Genera] of aH the French Settlemonta on 
both sides the Cape of Good Rope that be Is come with a Sincere 
Intention to Endeavour to pacify the Tronhlea In India, that as an 
Example of his Sincerity & moderation ho sets at Liberty the Troops 
which Mr Duplelx caused heretofore to be stopped In their Passage 
from Madrau to Fort St. David. That as Nothing Is more uncer 
tain than the fate of Anns <k new Acts of Hostility on which side 
soever the Ad\’antage may turn wlD only serve to Inflame he pro- 
poses Q Sospenslon of Arm* daring which each Nation Is to remain 
m their present Condition A that a Day bo agreed on for pnblUhlng 
the same at the head of the Troops of both Nations, which will afford 
a proper Opportunity for Exchanging the Prisoners • 

» Diary and Coasaltatlon Book, Unitary Department, 17M, p. 180. 

• Oftne ^oL I, p. 3C9 

•aiidras Hccordi. 
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The Board in their “ General Letter ” to Lawi’ence ^vrote : 

“ There is a great Finesse m sending back Capt“ Schaub & such 
of his Party as Remain at Pondicherry, it has an Air of Frankness 
«S: Sincerity whilst the Satisfaction offered is no way equal to the 
In 3 ury & Indignity receiv’d, perhaps not above one third or i of the 
Men who were seized are now at Pondicherry the rest have been 
inveigled mto the French Ser^^ce & are now with de Bussy, We pro- 
pose to VTite 1\P Godeheu that We have directed Capt“ Schaub to 
dehver him a Roll of all his Men who were unjustly seized by M' 
Dupleix & if he vndl return us the whole Number or make up the 
Deficiency out of the English Prisoners We then shall consider 
this Action as a real mark of his good Intentions & shall be ready 
to take the most effectual Measures for restonng of Tranquihty ” ^ 

On the morning of August 12 “ arriv’d the Ship Galatea 
from Pondicherry with Captam Schaub and the remainder 
of his detachment ” On September 2 the President lays 
before the Board two letters from IVIr. Godeheu “ by which 
it is very plam to be observ’d that at the sarhe Tune he speaks 
m the most pacifick State he endeavours to evade his own 
Proposal of a Suspension of Arms ” Seven days later they 
heard that the Britannia, one of the tenders of the squadron, 
had arrived at Fort St David with part of His Majesty’s 
troops On September 12 they received the followmg letter 
from Admual Watson : 

Gentlemen, — I this Morning arriv’d here with his Majesty’s 
Ships Kent and Sahsbury, in which Ships are about two hundred 
Soldiers, who in Consequence of your Opmion dated the 11“* July 
last, (which I have just receiv’d) will be landed to morrow Mormng, 
and Jom Lieutenant Colonel Bagshaw. 

The remaimng part of the Regiment are on board his Majesty’s 
Ships Bridgwater & Kings Fisher {sic) Sloop & three of the Com- 
pan 3 ^s Ships , The Bridgwater & Sloop I parted with two Days ago 
off the North end of Ceylon, but expect to see them to morrow or 
next Day at farthest, & hope very soon to see all the India Ships, 
and to get the whole Regiment Landed, that they may be ready 
to act upon the very first Occasion 

I must own, I very readily Concurr with you in regard to your 
Opimon relatmg to the Station of the Ships, & think this by much 
the most adviseable Place to remam in, m the present Circumstances 
of Affairs, and if Nothing material happens to cause any Alterations 
in this Disposition, I shall remam here ’till I am forced to retire on 


^ Madras Records 
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we, however fe<d what Bolmgbroke felt about Marlborough 
He was so great a man that I have forgotten his faults* 
Poor Dupleix I All who have read the story of his career 
must regret that there was not a less melancholy end for that 
brilliant and vehement nature. His life had been a long battle 
to enneh his nation, and to fulfil his work he had sacrificed 
his own fortune and the fortunes of his friends His claims 
may have been exaggerated, but from the French Govern 
ment and the French East India Company he was entitled 
to generous treatment. But they would not do him bare 
justice. He sought it by a law process. The Ministry exer- 
cised their despotic right, and put a stop to the proceedings 
A few days before the mournful settling he published his final 
appeal Je me tuU aoumxs d iouie* Us formes pidxexaxres 
fax demand^ comme U demter des erSanesers ee gui m esi dd. 
Mes servxces soni iratiis de fabUs ma demande esi dinonUe 
comme ndteuie je suu iraxii comme VHre U plus rt7 du genre 
humatn Je ruxs dans la plus dipIorahU indigence la peMe 
propniU qux me restaii maxi <f Are saxsie je suxs eoniraini de 
demander une sentence de delax pour knier d'tire traxni en pnton, * 
On the night of November 11 1768, Duplar died. After a 
century of neglect France determmed to erect at Pondicherry 
a monument to one of the most famous of her sons. Near 
the beached verge of the tumultuous surf on a pedestal con 
structed from old fragments of temples brought from Gmgec, 
jstands the statue of Duplcix. The sculptor has succeeded m 
giving the magnificent head lofty and wide forehead, and 
the mteUcctual face, full of energy and power, of the great 
French patriot and statesman 

Two months after Dupleix left the East a provisional treaty 
was concluded^ between Thomas Saunders Esq President 
for the Honourable English Company on the Coasts of Chore 
mandcl and Onxa Govemour of Fort St, George and 
Charles Robert Godeheu Esq' Commissary for his most Christian 
Majesty Commander General of all the settlements of the 
French Company on both Sides the Cape of Good Hope and 

* Done at Fort St. George, December 31 17M 
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at Chinn. President of all (lie Councils there Establisli'd and 
Director General of the India Company of loanee” The 
first Artielc yas a counsel of pci feel ion : “ The tyo Companies 
English and ]‘>cnch shnll renounce for ever all Moorish Govern- 
ment and Dignity and shnll never intcifcic in any Difference 
that ma> arise bctycen the Princes of the Countr3^” All 
places in their possession eveept those yluch should be stipu- 
lated m the tieat\ should be given up to the Moors. In 
Tanjorc the English should rotnin Dcvccotah and the 
l<Ycnch Karikal “yilh their present District^”' on the 
Coromandel Const the English should retain Fort St. George 
and Fort St. Daxid yitli their respective districts and the 
French Pondicherry. “ the Districts of ivliich arc to be 
specified {s7c) in the definitnc Treaty.” TJie districts of 
Pondicherry were, hoyever, to be made equal to those of 
the other tyo. 

In the Northern Sircars Masulipatam and Divi ycrc to 
remain '‘neuter,” leaving to the tyo companies the choice 
of making a partition “ Each Nation shall liavc a House 
for Commerce at I\Iazuhpatam, yath an equal Number of 
Soldiers to guard it ; in ease tlus Toyn sliould icmam Neuter, 
Dm shall be deliver'd to the Englisli if tlie French reserve 
Mazuhpatara, and if the French keep Dn’^% the English shall 
have Mazulipatam ; In these ty'o last Cases equal districts 
shall be annex’d to the Possessions.” Northyard of IMasuh- 
patam and yathin the Northern Sircars each Company should 
have four or five subordinate factories meiely as places of 
trade yathout any district attached to them, and so situated 
as not to interfere ivith each other Till the district was 
made definite by its ratification in Europe, “ Neithei* Nation 
shall be alloyed to procure during the Truce any ney Grant 
or Cession or to build Forts for the Defence of new Establish- 
ments, It shall only be lawful to Rebuild and Repair the Forti- 
fications now subsisting in the Establishments they possess 
at this Time m order to prevent their entire Rum ” The 
mdemmties due to each nation were to be “ amicably adjusted 
in the Definitive Treaty ” 
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By a separate convenhon signed the some day Decern 
her 81 the trace was extended January 11 until it was 
known whether England and JVance would accept the treaty 
James Mill writes By this treaty everything for which 
they had been contending was gamed by the English every 
advantage of which they hod come mto possession, was given 
up by the French But, as Orme pomts out, before the 
decision of the two compames was known eighteen months 
would pass, and ‘ there was no positive obligation on either 
of the compames to adopt the opmions of then* representa 
tives expressed m the conditional treaty During that time 
the French would draw annually the revenues of all the tern 
tones acquired during the war amounting to £856 000 sterling ^ 
while the English would draw only £100 000 derived from 
land mortgaged by the Nawab to reimburse the large sum 
of money they had spent on his account m military expenses. 
If the treaty was accepted by both parties, the French would 
make the larger sacndce but this was a substantial reason 
for the French Company not accepting it The important 
advantage gamed by the English was the tacit acknowledg 
ment of Mohammed All as Nawab of the Camatia 

The omission of any direct mention of Bussy and his con 
nection with the Deccan m the treaty has been often dis 
cussed.* But the solution is simple. The French could not 
possibly agree to withdraw their troops from the Deccan 
because that meant restonng the Northem Sircars to the 
Viceroy The Madras Government knew it would be useless 
to press this point, and therefore, as Orme states, all mention 

* Ormt itatf* la all 0 842,000 niper» equal to 865,000 poaods fter 
ling.” — Onne, VoL L p. 3T7-8. 

■ James Mill sriltes C History of British India,” VdL III p 140 note) 
CoL Wilks most have read the treaty very carelessly to Imagine that the 
sobstanUal Moorish gervemment and dignity of the extensive end valuable 
prov l nc ei of the Noftbera OLrears were not noUc^ la the treaty ^ben the 
very first artlde of the treaty says. The two Companies, EngUsU and French 
shall renotmee for ever all Moorish govenunent and dignity ond shall never 
Interfere in any differences that arise between the princes of the connUy Mr 
Orme, too (to easily is the Judgment v-arped of the best of men when thdr 
pasiiens are engaged), ImaglDed It wtndd have been no inlringemest of the 
treaty to assist the Mahnttas with troops from Bombay for the 

purpose of compelling Salabnt Jang todTimiss Bnssy and the Fr«ch and 
deprive them of the Northern Cirtars. 
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of Ihc French troops seems to ha%c l)ccii slnthously avoided. 
TJic mam object of llic pro-visional treaty was to secure for 
at least some tunc jicacc m the Cainatic. The truce was, 
however, badly kept by both parlies. The English early m 
February assisted ]\Iohammed Ah to reduce itladura and Tme- 
vclly, and 1^1. dc Lcynt, who had .suecccdcd Godchcu as 
Gov ernor of Pondicherry, sent a force lo collect rents for the 
Knj'ah of ]\Iysorc. 
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1755-6 THE GHEEIA EXPEDITION — ^THE BENGAL EXPEDITION 

Sdch iras the condition of affairs in Southern India when 
Chvc reached Bombay 

On the SfrdAom entering Bombay harbour Chve aaw Ad 
miral Watson a squadron lymg anchored m front of the grey 
walls of the old Castle- On landing he learnt that Colonel 
Scott was dead and he therefore became commander of the 
eipeditiorL But he was at the same tunc informed of the 
provisional treaty and that the Bombay Government mtended 
to abandon the expedition, not because they considered it 
a violation of the treaty as it has been so often stated, 
but for other reasons which Chvc mentions tn the following 
letter 

Sir, — M y lait wa* from S* Jago and the PelJtam being now under 
dispatch tor Europe gives me an opportunity of addressing yon 
a second Time It may rufflce without being particular to ac 
quaint yon that the Troops wtilcli embaric d on board the 4 Ships 
arc safely arriv'd at this place with the lo» only of 6 or 7 private 
men 

Tho wo have rcced news from the other Coast so late os the 6** 
of lost Month wre have no account as yet of the arrival of the Dtwfd/np- 
ton she cannot surely be gone to Bengal tho most probable con- 
jecture is that being too late to venture on the Coast she may have 
stood for [tUeglble] intending to stretch over to Madrass sometime 
In Deeemlw when the Danger of the Monsoon is o\'er howe\*cr at 
on events I hope no very III fortune hath attended her 

It would be netdleu to expatiate on the Truce by this Tbne so 
wen known In England Copy of which and of the private Articles have 
been tranimltled to this Place by the select Committee on the Other 
Coast who havT recommended In the strongest Terms the entring Into 
an Immediate Treaty with the Bloratloes the joining them In the 
Field and ev’en coming to action If necessity should require the Gentle- 
men of this place are of opinion that acting by halves or making a 
35 * 
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Cats paw of the Morattoes may rum the Company’s Affairs in these 
parts they urge that if after havmg joined and put them to a very 
great Expence in assemblmg an Army a peace shou’d be concluded 
m consequence of the private articles earned home by Mr Saunders 
that the withdrawing the Forces may cause an Evolution greatly 
detrimental to this Island at present m a very flourishmg Condition • 
that even the very treating with them without bemg at a Certamty 
of fulfllhng the articles of such treaty, will not only pubhsh the Scheme 
to all the world but likewise deprive the Enghsh of that Reputation 
for Equity and Justice, which at present they are so fam’d for — at 
the same Time they have agreed to make all necessary preparations, 
for the carrymg this Scheme mto Execution when they are assured 
it may be done to the purpose I must confess that I jom Issue 
with the Gentlemen here on this Subject (as do the two admirals 
who were present upon the Occasion) I should not be over-Serupulous 
or wantmg in a little chicanery towards a nation who never made 
any treaties at aU but with a view of breakmg them, but really at 
present I think any Infnngement whatever would not be agreeable 
to the Maxims of Sound Pohey it is not only the welfare of the 
other Coast but this likewise that comes under Consideration, they 
on the other side have no connection at all with the Morattoes, 
therefore any step towards weakemng or removing the French 
Influence from Golcond is the grand point gaind to them even 
tho’ It be at the Expence of the Moratta Friendship the loss of 
which may cause' us ill Effects there whereas a failmg m our 
Engagements may occasion the whole weight of the Moratta Re- 
sentment to fall on this side , m short I can only remark that if 
no such Truce had subsisted the Scheme which was designd at the 
India House might have been carried mto Execution with a pros- 
pect of great Advantage to the Company and great Credit and 
Honor to the Gentlemen who plann’d it. I hope the first Ship that 
comes from England will either enable us to put the intended plann 
m Execution or to enjoy the great Benefits arising from Peace, 
Trade and Plenty 

At present an affair of the like nature tho not of the like Con- 
sequence seems to engross the Attention of this place I mean the 
Attack of Guena, if a perfect Harmony subsistmg between the Sea 
& Land Forces can add anythmg to the prospect of our Success I 
am sure such Harmony will not be wantmg Mr Watson ever at- 
tentive to the good of his Country hath undertaken this Expedition 
by Sea the Command by Land devolves on me who upon this occa- 
sion have offer’d my Service and indeed I cou’d not do less both 
in Justice to those to whom I owe everything as m Justice to my 
own Reputation I hope Mr Drake will believe that I ever carry 
in my remembrance a thorough conviction of his Friendship and 
that, without dwelling too much upon so tender a point I cannot 
take a better method of shewmg my Gratitude to hun than by proving 
myself a faithful and honest Servant to the Company, whenever I 
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cease to be such I am sure 1 shall very deservedly cease to enjoy 
the least Share of his Esteem 

Mrs dive Joins -with me In best •wishes to Mrs Dralo and oil 
the Family and I am 

Dear Sir 

Your most affect and most obedj Serv* 

Robert Cltve 

Boubat Jew? 31* 1760 

To Roger Drake Ebof* 

About the same time in a letter ■without date Clrve writes 

Dear Sm, — I flatter myself you will be greatly pleased to hear 
of the safe airtval of all the Troops at this place. I wish I could 
add and In readiness to pot In Execution the Plan you intrerted 
yourself so much about In England nothing hut the Truce could 
ha've pre'vented so glorious an nndertaldng The Gentlemen on the 
other side seem very desirous of canylng thls,5cheme Into Execotlon 
even at the Risque of Infringing the Treaty but the committee here 
differ greatly In opinion affirming that deceiving the Merattas •will 
ruin the Compands Affairs tn these parts which would certainly 
be the Case If In conseqnenco of the prlvato articles canted home 
by Mr Saunders a peace should be concluded howe'ver everything 
Is making ready for Joining the Merettoei the Instant a fitting oppor 
tnnlty offers on this Subject I have been more particular ^th 
Mr Drake to whom I beg lea've to refer yon 

At this place the Subject of Dbeonrse has been chiefly about 
the Attack of Gucria I tbou^t It a duty Incumbent on me to 
offer my Service on the Occasion and hope in a ■very few days to 
embark with 1000 Men ready to act by land or Sea os may bo most 
for the Comp Interest It ■would be vain and presumptuous to 
insure success but tf we may credit Report and compare that Report 
with the Forces carried against the Place "we have the most san 
guine hopes of sending homo agreeable news by the next Ship I 
am sure nothing has been wanting on my part to forward thb Hxpe 
dltlon and Major Chalmers every way qualified for the command 
of the Train hoi been ■very assiduous In what concerns hb Branch 
the treating on thb Subject leads me to a few Remarks which by 
some may be deem d m naturd ones and yet I carmot pass them 
o\’VT In Sflenco ■without Injustice to you and the rest of my Em 
ployers. The Preparations for Guerla did naturally Induce me to 
be more inquisitive concerning Military Affairs than otherwise I 
should have been and upon such Enquiry I cannot say I ha^•e found 
CapL DeFlnck so equal to the command of the Train ns I could 
wbh hU method of proceeding fell so far short of Expectation 
that 1 was obllgd to take everything ont of hb hands relating to 
the present Exi>edllIon a refractory Jealous way of thinking not 
at all calculated for the good of the Service seems to ha^•e possessed 
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him and I liavc been at last reduced to the Necessity of writing him 
a Letter couchd in pretty sevoie Terms in which I iiave taken notice 
of this Complaint 

I am under some conccin to find most of tlic Ofllccrs of the 3 
Companies of Artillery to be Forrcigners for without mentioning 
the many Inconveniences that may attend the employing those in 
the Tram vho cannot speak one word of our Language it may be 
in their power to destroy at one Blow vhat all the Wisdom or Caution 
of man cannot guard against. 

I do not mean bj' the above to reflect on Capt Do Fmck as an 
Engineer, it voud be foll}^ in me to give my opinion on a Subject 
in which I am not sufllciently versd I can only observe that the 
Fortifications go on verj^ slowlj^ as indeed they do m all parts of 
India, and notwithstanding the Gentlemen at Home have shewn 
an uncommon attention in w'hat relates to their Fortifications abroad, 
by sending out able and experienc'd Engineers yet that fatality which 
has attended them (and I much fear) a w'ant of Zeal even m the 
Company’s Servants themselves have left two of the principal Settle- 
ments (perhaps at tlie Eve of w'ar) m a Condition scarce defensible 
I mean Madras and Bombay, as to the latter there is cover for 5000 
i^Ien wnthin tw'cnty paces of the Countcrscharp the Ground just 
w'lthout the Walls is crow'ded wth buildings w'hicli shoud be pulled 
dowTi immediately a Glacis and cover’d wxay made W'hicli is the greatest 
& most Expeditious strength that can possibly be added to a Forti- 
fication in this Country It w'ould put it out of the Enemies power 
to batter in Breach the Body of the Place till m possession of the 
coverd w'ay, and of consequence of the Edge of the Countcrscharpe , 
this was the Plan which was pursud by the French when in posses- 
sion of Madras but enough of what does not come within the Compass 
of my Knowledge and Experience 

By the last advices from Madras Colo' Herring notwithstanding 
great Favour shewn him by the Courlmartial was broke with Ignominy 
and is since escapd to Sadrass It seems he w^as detach'd sometime 
ago with a strong party to the Madera and Trinovelly Countries 
to gather the Nabobs Revenues on the Company’s Account where he 
was guilty (even by his own confession) of most notorious and illegal 
Practices in consequence of which he was suspended from his seat 
in Council and aftei wards prosecuted by Mr Dupree the Secretary 
m the Company’s name at the General Court Martial, I thought proper 
to transmit you this advice as thinking it not unlikely but the Pelham 
or Sirelham may arrive m England before any ship from the other 
Coast 

I am sorry so little Harmony reigns on the other side, and yet 
I am so far partial to the Gent“ in Council as to think they have 
done everything (if not more than in their power) to satisfy his 
Majesty’s Ofllcers Advices coming round of this grant has occasiond 
the Officers here to apply for the same Allowance which has been 
given them to put them on a footing with the Gent“ at St Davids 
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and In consideration of their going Into Immediate Service when 
thU Allowance was first propos d I ihonld certainly have voted 
against It as being persuaded when the Gentlemen gave orders his 
Majesty's Officers should be put upon a footing with the Companyi 
they meant in point of pay only not cloathlng a perquisite they 
coud not possibly have ^tbout a Foundation for such Perquisite 
the Companies not being cloatbd by the Captains but by the Colonels 

I coud wish that both Civil and Military wxL cooperate In what 
Is for the good of their Country It has been my good fortune hitherto 
to agree with all parties and I am sure It will be so during this 
Expedition I hope the ObUgatlous I am under to the Company 
win so far Inspire me with a grateful sense of them as to withstand 
all selfish considerations when their welfare is at Stake I am snre 
Mr Mabbot wood never have shewn himself so firm a Friend 11 he 
had thou^t otherwise a Friendship on which I have very great 
dependance yet great as It Is I am confident that Friendship will 
cease whenever I cease to deserve It. 

It Is with Regret I think on the Lou of Lady Delve s and Miss 
Cotes s agreeable company I shall not easily forget the Honor done 
US at Swlthlu 8 Lane I hope the Time wllJ come when that Favour 
may b< repeated I desire my best Respects to them and to Mrs. 
&labbot being 

Dear Sir 

Your affectionate & obliged bumble Servant 

Robkht Cuvb. 

To Wjl Mabbot Esq 

Ghena,^ built on a craggy promontory almost surrounded 
by the ocean, was the stronghold of Tulaji Angna, the chief 
of the pirates who infested the west coast of India. The 
founder of the family was Kanoji Angna, who was appomted 
Admiral of the 3Iahratta fleet In 169S and proyed himself a 
brave and daring commander TRu ships crept along the 
coast, plundering every vessel and sailing up every fiord to 
Back every imdefended town. Shivaji had fortified every 
creek with a fort, and these fell mto the hands of Konoji, who 
became the founder of a piratical empire, which extended 
from Goa to Bombay The fleets of the Angnas consisted of 
fast sailing vessels of small burden and rowing boats of forty 
or flft} oars and crowded with daring and desperate men 
From the wik or creek in which their fleet lay the Vikings or 
creekmen pounced upon their prey Vhen they drew near 

N'ljayadmg or Obfrio, 170 mlln tooth of Bombty U one of the bett bar 
boon OQ the untern cooiU 
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the}'- gathered astern of their -victim and fired into her rigging 
until they succeeded in disablmg her ; the rowing boats then 
closed with her, and the crew, sword in hand, boarded her 
from all sides A heavy merchant vessel lay completely at 
the mercy of the pirates, and the Company had to spend a 
large sum annually m proteetmg their growing trade. 

- At length, m 1755, the Bombay Government determmed, 
in alliance -with the Peshwa, to make a -vigorous attempt to 
crush the pirates. On March 22 Commodore James, who 
commanded the Company’s marme force in India, as gallant 
a sailor as ever trod a deck, sailed from Bombay with a small 
squadron, consistmg of his flag-ship the Protector, the Bombay, 
twenty-eight guns ; the Swallow, sixteen guns , and the 
Triumph and Viper, bomb vessels. He was found at Chaul ^ 
by the Mahratta fleet, consistmg of seven grabs ^ and sixty 
galhvats,® having on board 10,000 soldiers It was intended 
that the Mahratta army should besiege the forts of the enemy 
and the Enghsh fleet blockade the harbours Commodore 
James was not to lend any of his people, except a few of the 
tram, “ which you may lend them to point their cannon ” 

Captam James, both m his letter to the Board and in 
his diary, gives a graphic accoimt of Suvarnadrug. “ Suvarna- 
drug, the golden fortress, is bmlt on a low, irregular asland 
situated about a quarter mile from the mainland The forti- 
fications are cut out of the solid rock, here and there supple- 

1 Chaul (Cheul), a town on the coast about thirty mUes from Bombay 

* Grab (Aj ghorab), a galley " The grabs have rarely more than two masts, 
although some have three , those of three are about 300 tons burthen , but 
the others are not more than 150 they are built to draw very little water, 
being very broad in proportion to their length, narrowing, however, from the 
middle to the end, where instead of bows they have a prow, projecting like 
that of a Mediterranean galley ” (Orme, Vol I , p 401) The grabs carried 
a number of guns, two of them from nine to twelve pounders, placed on the 
main deck so as to fire through port holes over the prow, and the rest usually 
six to nine pounders fitted to give a broadside 

® Gallivat “ The gallivats are large row-boats built like the grab, but 
of smaller dimensions, the largest rarely exceeding 70 tons They have two 
masts, of which the nuzen is very shght the mainmast bears only one sail, 
which is triangular and very large In general, the gallivats are covered 

with a spar deck, made for lightness of bamboes, split , and those only carry 
petteraroes fixed on swivels in the gunnel of the vessel but those of the largest 
size have a fixed deck, on which they mount six or eight pieces of cannon from 
two to four pounders They have forty or fifty stout oars, and may be rowed 
four miles an hour” (Orme, Vol I, p 402) 
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mented by blocks of large red stones of near four feet square, 
so hard that many of our shot split by striking against thenn’ 
Opposite the island commanding the narrow channel was Fort 
Goa, called by James Fort Gova, and on a peninsula of land 
joined to it Fattedurg and Connoidurg Suvamadrog James 
informs us, had fifty gnna. Fort Goa about forty four and 
the two others twenty guns each. On April 2 James opened 
fire on Suvamadrug from the seashore, but found their walls 
too thick and sohd to beat down. * He asked the Maiiratta 
commander for the loon of 800 or 1,000 of his people to enter 
the fort by storm, but could not prevail on him.* Next 
morning James discerned that the water was deep enough 
for him to go farther m and bombard both Fort Goa and 
Suvarnadrug They fired pretty briskly upon us from the 
inner and outer forts he writes, but by returning the com 
pllment of the former with the lower deck, of the latter 
with the upper deck guns, two or three at a time, and by that 
means keeping an incessant fire upon them, they were 
very silent in three hours, and afterwards fired a shot only 
now and then.* A shell blew up the magarine, and a general 
conflagration ensued. Next morning James renewed the 
bombardment, and at 10 [on April 4] three of the forts 
struck their colours on which [I] sent Lieutenant Young on 
shore with English flags, which were hoisted manned ships 
and gave three cheers On landmg James discovered that 
the Governor of Fort Goa and some of his followers had escaped 
to Suvamadrug and was resolved to mamtam it some time 
in hope of receiving succour from Dabul He therefore 
next day opened fire on it from the ships and shore, and 
landed a number of people under the cover of it,’ who cut 
and broke open the wicket of the door and entered without 
much opposition 

Thus, as Orrae remarks, Commodore James by his deter 
rauiAtion and pluck destroyed the tiraorous prejudices which 
had for twenty jears been entertained of the impracticability 
of reducing onj of Angna s fortified harbours. * 

• Orme, Vo* L* P* ^06, 
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Tiilaji Angna, after the capture of SuvarnadrugA took 
lefiigc m the fort of Ghcria about a liundred miles lower do'w’n 
the coast. As the expedition into the Deccan was abandoned, 
the Bombaj’^ Government considered that the Royal squadron 
under Watson and the detachment of King’s troops under 
Chve might be emjiloycd vuth advantage in destroying the 
pirate m his den. A large !Mahratta force was to proceed 
b}'- land to Ghcria m order to assist m the operations. 
Admiral Watson consented on certain conditions to employ- 
ing the King's ships m reducing the fastness, and Colonel 
Robert Clive tendered his services Commodore James was 
sent A\ith three ships to lecoimoitrc the fortress, which was 
believed “to be at least as strong as Gibraltar, and like that, 
situated on a mountam inaccessible from the sea.” He, 
however, reported that the place was not high nor nearly 
so strong as it had been represented. On the 7th February, 
175G, the fleet sailed from Bombay. It consisted of twelve 
men-of-war, six of the royal and six of the Company’s, five 
bomb vessels, four Hahratta grabs and fifty galhvats On 
board this squadron to co-opeiate with it on the land side 
was a force of eight hundred Europeans, a comjiany of King’s 
artillery and six hundi'ed native troops. Before the fleet 
sailed, the chief officers met to determine how the prize money 
should be divided. According to the King’s proelamation, 
Chve was entitled only to the same share as the eaptam of a 
ship, but Watson generously consented “ to give the Colonel 
such a pait of his share as will make it equal to Rear Admiral 
Pocock’s.” 

On the 11th the squadron arrived off Gheria and found 
the Mahratta force camped against it Tulaji Angria, temfied 
at the strength of the British fleet, left the fortress m chaige 
of his brother and took refuge m the camp of his own coun- 
trymen The Mahiatta general came on board the admiral’s 
ship and Captam Hough, in his diary, infoims us he told 
the admiral that if he should have “ a little patience the fort 

^ The island fortress of Suvarnadrug, or '* the golden fortress,” was eighty 
miles south by east of Bombay 
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would Burrender without our firm^ a gun He promised to 
bring Tulaji the neirt morning to treat with us m regard to 
gmng up the place, though at the same tune he had the 
assurance to offer me any sum of money I could name on 
condition I could persuade the Admiral to desist commenc- 
ing hostihties till they should deUver up the fort. ’ Next 
monung the Mahratta general did not appear according to 
promise, and the admiral detcrmmed to run m and begin 
the attack as soon as the sea and wmd would permit. The 
ships and bomb-ketches sailed straight mto the harbour, 
anchored abreast of the fortress and opened a fire that m 
the course of a few hours silenced the enemy s guns. A shell 
set on fire one of Angna s ships and the whole of his fleet was 
burnt. Late m the evening Chve landed and occupied the 
ground between the Peshwa s army and the fort. Next after 
noon the morning having been spent m fruitless negotm 
tiona, the ships warped m to withm two hundred yards and 
opened fire on the walls with only the lower-deck guns In 
a couple of hours the fort capitulated. One officer with sixty 
men marched into it and took possession, and at 80 minutes 
past 6 English colours were hoisted at the fort. Next mom 
mg Colonel Clive, with all the land forces, entered the citadel 
This was a bitter disappomtment to the Mahratta general 
who, the diary informs us, made use of aD the methods he 
could think of for the place to be delivered up to him with 
out any regard to us and when he found he could not obtom 
his ends he even tempted our own officers, (who were lodged 
with a party of men within a hundred and fifty yards of 
the fort,) by offermg them a lakh of rupees to let his people 
pass our sentinels m order to get mto the fort before us, 
which they rejected m a proper manner and told him they 
would immediately fire upon him and his people if they did 
not retire, which they thought proper to do upon our people 
being ordered to present their fire-locks ^ 

“StlfclJon* from Uie Lettm Demslche*. and Other State Paper* Pre- 
terveJ lo the Dorahay Seerelariat (Ifahratta S<fic*X PP* 80-116. ^Ited by 
Ceoffc W ForrwL 
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As ilierc remained nothing more to do on tlie western 
coast, Clive VTote the following letter, requesting j^ermission 
to be allowed to proceed to Fort St. David : ^ 

Hon’bli: Sir and Sirs, — As the meii-of-war will sail in four 
dajs for the other const I am very desirous of your approbation 
and consent to lake my passage for Fort St George on one of them 
It vdl be needless to explain the Secret Committee’s intentions m 
sending me first to Bombaj’’ Your Honour and Couneil being sufil- 
ciently acquainted therewith, I would only represent that, as the 
truce on tlie other side liath at least suspended all thought of carry- 
ing into execution the proposed plan till further adviees from England, 
my absence maj'^ be dispensed vith vitliout detriment to the Company. 

If j'our Honor and Council think my undertaking the expedition 
against Golconda absolutely ncccssarj% my going to the other coast 
I apprehend, can occasion no loss of time or be any impediment 
thereto Tlie same conveyance winch brings round the detachment 
ordered from home maj^ bring me likewise 

The approach of the rainy season, if I am not misinformed, will 
make it impossible to take the field before next October, by which 
time I may be returned to Bombay , and as the success of the under- 
talung wall greatly depend upon the tram of Artillery, Major Chalmers 
(whose particular province it is) is very well qualified to give direc- 
tions relating thereto The expedition against Gheria has put the 
tram in great forwardness, and I make no doubt but what remains 
to be done will be accomplished long before the month of October 

The above reasons vail, I hope, induce your Honor and Council 
to think that as I cannot be of immediate use in a military capacity, 
I may be allowed in the meantime to look after the Company’s interest 
and my ovm at Fort St David 

By offering my service against Gheria at a time when success 
could not be ensured or private advantages foreseen, will, I flatter 
myself, be deemed a proof of my zeal and attachment to the Hon’ble 
Company's service, and mdeed my obhgations are of such a nature 
that I can have no choice when their interest is at stake, and though 
I much suspect both want of abilities and constitution to command 
so great an undertaking, yet, if called upon, I shall cheerfully exert 
myself in that service to which I owe every thing 
Hon’ble Sir and Sirs, 

Your most obedient humble Servant, 

Robert Clive 

Bombay, 21" April , 1756 

Dated three days later, Clive wrote another letter ^ m 
which he complains of the way m which he had been treated 

^ " Selections from the Letters, Despatches, and Other State Papers Pre- 
served In the Bombay Secretariat ” (Mahratta Series), p 10 Edited by 
George W Forrest. * Ibid 
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regarding a court martial on an officer which had been lately 
held 

Neither do I complain against your Honor and Coundh be 
writes for ordering the general coort martial, bnt against the 
Governor only who never thought proper to ask my advice or opinion 
or even to Inform me hlmsell or by any other person whatever with 
one syllable rela£lng thereto and considering the rank I bear of 
Lieutenant Colonel in his Majesty's service of Deputy Governor of 
St, David and of a member of the committee of this place I do 
not think I have been treated by the Hon ble Richard Bonrchler 
Esq agreeably to the tntentlons of the HonTsle the Court of Directors 
who I flatter myself will do Justice herein when they come to hear 
thereof 

Mr Dazuel Draper Secretary to Government, was ra 
structed to reply that the Government do not pretend to 
instruct Colonel Clive m military duty but judge it necessary 
to put him m mind of something so generally known that 
no body can be supposed ignorant of them except such os 
willfully shut their eyes The fact generally known was 
that a particular rank commenced when it was conferred 
for a particular service, and expired of course when that 
service was no more needed- Ur Draper was also further 
directed to acquaint Colonel Clive that the Board had no 
intention to insult or affront you, and that they can likewise 
answer the some for the President, but that they do not think 
him m the least obliged to be accountable to any officer of 
whatever rank, or the Governor of any other settlement, 
for whot he shall think proper to loy before the Board, and 
that they as readily as you refer the whole of this affair to 
the determination of the Hon ble Company 

On Apnl 27 1750 Watson and his squadron left Bombay 
and once more sailed for the Coromandel Coost. We touched 
at Geriah in our way and on the 14th of May got to Fort 
St, David 8 road Eleven days later Cllvc reached iladras 
and took his sent as second m council ‘ Qlve did not hold 
this office long A Consultation held on June 1 Ordered 
tlint a Commission be drown out Constituting Robert Clivc 
Esq Deputy Governour of Fort SL David, and that he be 

‘ iUdrirt Rfrordt Pub Coat, ^oL LXXXV pp, 188-02. 
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paid the Company’s Allowance as Deputy Governour for 
seven months past which have elapsed since his arrival m 
India It is stated by Malcolm ^ and accepted by subsequent 
biographei’s that Clive took charge of the Governorship of 
Fort St. David “ on the 20th June, 1756, the very day by a 
remaikable coincidence, on which the Nabob of Bengal took 
Calcutta.” But we find that at a Consultation held on 
Monday, the 28th, 1756 ^ 

“ No 84, from Robert Clive, Esq’' Deputy Governour, 
Council at Fort David, dated 23”^ Instant acquaintmg us of the 
arrival there of Robert Chve, Esq’' on the 22** when agreeable 
to Oui Orders of the 18*'’ he was receiv'd with the usual Honours, 
and Richard Starke, Esq’' the late Deputy Governour deliver’d 
over to him the Charge of the Settlement, who mtends to proceed 
to the Presidency so soon as he can settle his private Affairs ” 

On July 14, 1756,^ evil tidmgs reached Madras. Roger 
Drake, Governor of Fort William, mformed them m a letter 
dated June 4 that . 

" they had been & are still involved m a dispute with the Country 
Government occasioned by the Nabobs takmg Umbrage at their 
repairmg and strengthenmg their line of guns towards the River 
and that by letters from Cassimbuzar (copies of which they send us) 
they are afraid matters will be carried to extremities the Nabob 
havmg stationed a party of Horsemen round the Factory and seemmg 
much Exasperated ” 

In a postscript to a letter dated June 7, Drake mformed them 
of the surrender of Cossimbazar (Kasimbazar), and entreated 
them to send a reinforcement without the least delay ^ The 
Madras Government had few men they could spare. Salabat 
Jang had applied for assistance to sever his conneetion with the 
French, and the Madras Government were preparmg to send 
an expedition mto the Deccan. They had heard from England 
that a war with France seemed mevitable, and “ that the 
Freneh were preparmg to send a fleet of 19 ships of war with 

^ See infra ® Vol I , p 136 * Ibid 

* Orme (VoL II , p 84) states “ The letters ad^4slng the surrender of Cossim- 
buzar did not arrive until the 15th of July ” They were read at a Consultation 
held on July 14 

' ® " Selections from the Letters, Despatches, and Other State Papers Pre- 

served in the Madras Secretariat ” (Clive Series) Edited by George W Forrest, 
C IE 
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8000 regular troops from Brest to Pondicherry They there- 
fore determined not to send Watson's squadron nor to weaken 
it, but finding the Company*8 trading ship Delawar alone 
can carry as many men as can be spared rt is agreed that the 
Ddawar only be despatched as expeditiously as possible 
and that two compleat Companys of IGIitaiy he sent 

on her * 

The Board then proceeded to the Nomination of OfHcon to 
Command the said Detachment when Colonel Lawrence very readDy 
offer'd to proceed with the Command but the Board thinking his 
Service necessary here and judging also from an Indisposition which 
constantly attends htm that the air of Bengal especially at this Season 
of the year ml^t prove fatal to him it Is therefore on these con 
slderatloni thought more advlseable to desire Major KlUpatrlck to 
take upon him the Command of the Detachment. Major KlDpatrlck 
being thereupon desired to attend the Board and being Inforrod 
of the dmimstances of Affairs at Bengal & the resolntlon of sending 
a Reinforcement thither acquaints the Board that tho be had re- 
sign d the Service and resolved on going home yet being ready and 
deslroQi at all times to show bis IncUnatlon to serve the Company 
as well as Gratltade for the favours receiv'd if the Board think proper 
he wm proceed with the said Command It Is therenpon Agreed 
Major lUllpatiick Command the said Detachment ^ 

On July 20 the Ddezxoar sailed for Bengal 

On August 8 the Board resolved to send a further detach 
ment to Bengal, and approved of a general letter to Admiral 
Watson acquamting him of the state of affairs at Casim 
bazar and desiring a supply of a number of ships of his squadron 
for the conveyance of the relief now ready for dispatch to 
Bengal and the freighting of the Sea Horse for a lading of 
arms and ammunition for Bengal Three days later we 
learn from the records of the Council a resolution to send a 
further reinforcement to Bengal upon the news of the danger 
of Calcutta, and to suspend the prosecution of the designed 
expedition to Salabat Jang s camp • On August 16 1750 

Selection* from the Letters, Despatches, nnd Other State Papers Pre- 
In the Madras Secretariat'* (CSlve Scries). Edited by George ^\ Forrest 

* Ortne states that alter the news of the em)liire of Calcnlta Nevcrthelesi 

thm prevailed In some of the members of Conncil a strong propensity ot all 
ewU to anut Salabadttng,** and that It mu doe to that the unincU deter 
mined to send a strong force of tho srfaole squadron. — Orme, VoL IL, pp. SS-7 
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intelligence was received “ of the taking of Calcutta by the 
Moores on the 20th June.” On the following day a general 
letter from Messrs. Watts and Collett advising of the sur- 
render of Fort William to the troops of the Moors, and “ giving 
a graphic account of the occurrence,” was read and discussed 
by the Board. On the 18th the Board passed resolutions . 

“ ordering the whole Squadron and all the land forces to the rehef 
of Calcutta under Governor Pigot of Fort St George who volunteered 
his services for the purpose — ]Mr Clive to repair to Fort St George 
from Fort St Dawd — l\Ir Stringer Lawrence to proceed to Fort 
St David to take charge of the garrison there till Mr Chve’s return, 
and the approval of orders to Admiral Watson to proceed to the 
relief of Bengal with his whole Squadron ” 

The foUowmg day at a Consultation * 

" John Adlercron Esq , Colonel of His Majesty’s 39th Regiment 
of Foot and Commander-m-Chief of the Land Forces in India also 
Present at the request of the Board the foUowmg letter from 

, Admiral Watson [was read] — 

“ Gentlemen, — I have receiv’d your Letter of the 18th Instant 
and am much concern’d to find the Company’s Affairs in so bad a 
situation at Bengal, I shall very readily give them aU the Assistance 
m my power and will proceed with the w^hole Squadron as far as 
Balhsore Road, where I shall be able to consult the Pilots on the 
Practicabihty of my gettmg there, I shall with the utmost cheerfuU- 
ness put every thmg m execution that can be proposed for their 
Service 

“ The time of my Saihng wholly depends on you, as the Ships 
can’t proceed to Sea till their Provisions and Water is compleated, 
which will take up a considerable time, if some better method is not 
pursue'd m the management of the Boats, than is now followed 

“ As I propose sending a Frigate before me, m order to have the 
Pilots ready at Ballisore Road at my arrival If you have any 
Troops or Stores you would send by her I wiU give the Captam Orders 
accordmgly 

“ I am Gentlemen, 

“ Your most obedt humble servant, 

“ Charles Watson 

“ Fort St George, 

" 19//1 Au^ 1756 ” 

On August 24 “ arrived the Boneta Ketch John Edwards 
from Batavia, last from Fort St David with Lieutenant-Colonel 
Robert Clive, Deputy Governour of Fort St. David, Passenger.” 
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That afternoon Give took his seat at the Board. Watson 
h H written to the Board pointing out the danger of sending 
the whole squadron to Bengal in case of a lYench war and 
he stated that if the large ships could not proceed up the 
river he ■would not land the troops. 

Is It not very probable if the French Squadron should arrive 
here which you have reason to expect, that they having Intelligence 
where I am gone to wIH under the presumption of the largest Ships 
not being able to get higher than Ballasore Road, come there In search 
of me ? how then shonld I be able to defend His Majesty's Ships 
without men 7 would they not become an easy capture terthe French 
and thereby contribute to heap Ruin on yonr AJlalrs instead of being 
of any service 7 

He also expressed the opmion that the Fifty and Twenty 
gun ships would be as much force as there would be occasion 
for ’ ^ The Board replied that the retaking this, so valuable 
a settlement of the Companys should not be put to the Hazard 
this expedition would be subject to if undertaken by one 
Ship only And are therefore to request that you will permit 
the Tyger and Salisbury to proceed Watson wrote the 
following day that if more were thought necessary he would 
send the sloop with them * but he could ‘ never t hink of 
separating two ships of the Lmc from only four till some 
certam advices arrive from Europe. * He also considered that 
if the expedition was postponed till the last week m Septem 
her it would have a far better chance of success ‘ than if 
the Ships wrere to proceed immediately as they will then 
escape the ramy Season, which is allow'd by every body to 
be the most unhealthy part of the year and m aU appearance 
if the Ships were to go now one-third of their Blen would 
fall sick before there would be an opportunity to do any 
Service. 

After considerable discussion 

It Is unanimously Resolved that A dmira l ^\alson be desired to 
tend the Fifty and Twenty Gun Ships down to Bengal, with about 
two hundred and forty Military with the Intent to retake Calcutta 
only without attempting any thing more imtlll Join d by further 

* SeltcUotrt from th# M*dr*s Beeords" (CUve Series). Edited by O W 
Forrest, C.LE. 
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succours, and that all necessary preparations be made, as expedi- 
tiously as possible, to send all the Forces that can be spared from 
hence "with the remainder of the Squadron, if m the mterun the ex- 
pected Advices from Europe should not make it nccessarj'^ to alter 
these Measures ” 

Two days later, after another long debate, it "uas lesolved : 

"That the SurMVors of the President &. Council of Bengal do 
still retain their Powers as such, and consequently that whatever 
Expedition do proceed thither must fall under their Direction • the 
Board arc now of Opinion (in consequence of that Resolution) that 
it IS neither necessary nor proper for either the President or Colonel 
CIi\e to proceed" 

It was at the same time determined ; 

" That Admiral Watson be desired to suspend any Orders he 
may have gi\cn for tlie departure of the Fifty & Tw'enly Gun Ships 
and that the Embarkation of the Men intended to be sent on them 
be also Countennanded That in case the expected Ships from 
England should not bring tlic News of a War wath France, Admiral 
Watson be then desired to proceed do^vn to Bengal W’ltli the whole 
Squadron at once Tliat Colonel Adlercron be desired to proceed 
on the Squadron w-ith Ins W'holc Regiment and Tram of Artillery, 
And That all preparations of Stores and Necessaries be made with 
all possible Expedition, in the same manner they would be, were 
it peremptorily Resolved such an Expedition should proceed at all 
Events " 

On September 19 two of the expected ships from England 
anchored in the road of l\Iadras They were the Chesterfield 
and the Walpole, and they brought a general letter from the 
Court of Directors, but no news of a war with France The 
Select Committee at Madras also received a letter from the 
Court statmg that 

" In the present dangerous Situation of Affairs we have thought 
it highly necessary to appoint a Select Committee at Fort William 
with Similar Powers to those you and the Select Committee at Bom- 
bay are invested with, to transact Affairs and take such measures 
as shall best conduce to the Protection and Preservation of the 
Company’s Estate, Rights & Pnviledges ” 

On September 21 the Council discussed “ whether upon the 
news receiv’d from Europe it is proper to undertake the ex- 
pedition to Bengal,” and it was unammously decided that the 
expedition be undertaken. It was also agreed that “ the 
S 
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present expedition be put under the command of an officer 
in the service of the Company ” and as Colonel Chve has 
before offer d his Services, he is now desired on many considera 
taons to accept the Command which he very readily does It 
was also resolved that Messrs. Smith and Walsh, Council mem 
bers, should be sent, join d with Colonel Chve, as Deputies 
from this Board for conducting the expedition.’ 

At a Consultation held on September 80, 

The Preildent acqaalnti the Board that the Secret Committee 
think It necessary & theretore dcsfcrcs that the Board will grant a 
Commission appointing Robert CUire Esqr Commdnder-ln Chief 
of all the Troops sent and to be sent on the Expedition to Bengal 
and In case of his Death or Absence that Major James KlUpatrlck 
rncceed him In the said Command. 

Order’d that a Commission be drawn out accordingly 

The appomtment of Chve gave satisfaction to the troops, 
but not to Colonel Adlercron, who as semor officer claimed 
the command but would not bmd himself to obey orders from 
Madras nor to repay the Company s losses out of the expected 
booty He now refused to allow any of the King b troops 
to proceed to Bengal Sorely gentlemen,’ he wrote to 
the Board you are not so unreasonable as to expect that 
I win send away any part of BQs Majesty’s tram or regiment 
(who arc so immediately under my direction) and leave to 
you the nomination. He demanded that His Majesty’s 
artillery with the stores be immediately disembarked. The 
Select Committee agreed to order immediate landing of the 
King 8 tram but to request of Colonel Adlercron to spore the 
tram appurtenances, stores Ac. for the present expedition 
upon the Committee s promise to replace the same for the 
use of His Majesty s train. But the sullen and perverse 
Adlercron refused to spare the King s gtorcs unless he were 
satisfied of the Committee s abihty to replace them, and the 
Committee ordered the Company s stores to take the place 
of the King s stores.' 

The followmg day the Select Committee resolved against 
the strong opposition of Orme and Chve, to alter the resolution 
* inilUry C<mxTiltaUoiit, ^ oL AL, pp 780-013. 
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of September 21 appointing Deputies. But they agreed to 
appoint a Select Committee for Bengal ■wlio were to act jointly 
with Clive, and provisions were to be made empowering Colonel 
Clive to act mdepcndcntl}'’ of the Select Committee m certain 
urgent cases. On October 5 Chvc vTOtc to liis father : ^ 

Hokoured Sir, — The cxpedilion to Bengal which I am upon 
the point of undertaking vill not allow me to vnte a long letter.^ 
I hope to write you fully and to your satisfaction by the next 
conveyance 

I have desired iny atlorncj’s to paj' you the interest arising from 
all my moneys m England and the Bishop of Clonfcrt annuity 
which IS all in my power at present, liaMng lost over £3,000 on the 
Doddmglon and I fear a greater sum at Bengal This expedition 
if attended with success may enable me to do great things. It is 
by far the grandest of my undertakings I go with great forces 
and great authority 

I have desired Mrs. Clive, who has nothing else to do, to WTite 
you all particulars and I am w'lth duty to my mother and aflcction 
to iny brothers and sisters, 

Honoured Sir, — Your most dutiful and obedient son, 

Robert Clive 

The following day Clive WTotc to William Mabbot, 
Chairman of the East India Company, as follows . ^ 

Dear Sir, — I have received your Favors by the Marlboro and 
have desired I\Ir Pigot that Mr Fitzpatrick may be stationed at 
St Davids which he very readily consented to Your Recommendation 
added to Mr Fitzpatricks own klerit will entitle him to all the Services 
in my powder 

Providence w'ho is the disposer of aU Events Has thought proper 
to inflict the greatest Calamity that ever happened to the English 
Nation m these parts I mean the loss of Calcutta attended with 
the greatest Mortifications to the Comp’’ & the most barbarous & 
cruel Cireumstances to the poor Inhabitants 

This Unhappy New's has calld me to the Presideney & the Gentle- 
men thereof have thought proper to put me at the Head of this 
Expedition for the recovery of Calcutta the Companys Losses Rights 
& Pnviledges I have that Sense of my Duty to my Country & of my 
Obhgations to the Company (be the Event what it will) there is no 
Hardship or Risque consistant with common prudence I will not 
undergo to obtam the wished for Success 

I am not so apprehensive of the Nabob of Bengal Forces as of 
bemg [recalled] by the News of a War or checkd in our progress by 
the Woods & Swampiness of the Country which is represented as 


’ Fowls MSS. 
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almost fanpassobk for a train of Artillery Bo assurd I shall endeavor 
to merit that good Opinion yon have entertained of ifie. 

My best wishes attend Lady Delves M®* Mabbot & Miss Coates 
and I am with real Esteem 

Dear Sir 

Yoon most obliged humble Serv* 

Fori S'- Gkohqe 6* Odoba- 1766 Robert Cute. 

To "W*- Mabbot Esq* 

On October 11 Clive s commisaion appointing him Com 
mander in Chief was signed, and the same day he wrote to 
‘ The Honourable Gentlemen of the Secret Committee 
London ^ 

Honblb Gentlemen — From many Hands yon will hear of the 
Capture of Calcutta by the Moors A-the nhain of Mlsfortimes & Losses 
which have happened to the Company in particular A to the Nation 
In General Every Breast here seems filled with Grief Horror A 
Resentment Indeed It Is too sad a Tale to unfold A I most beg leave 
to refer yon to the General Letters ConsnlUtlons A Committees 
wch will give yon a foil account of this Catastrophe 

Upon this Melancholy Occasion the Gov* A Counsel tbo* proper 
to summons me to this Place as soon as an Expedition was resolv’d 
upon I offer'd my Service which at last was accepted A I am now 
upon the point of embarking on board His Malost^ Squadron with 
a fine Body of Eoropeans full of spirit A Resentment for the Insults 
A Barbarities inflicted on so many British Subjects 

I flatter myself that this Expedition will not end with the re- 
taking of Calcutta only A that tbo Companys Estate In these parts 
will be settled In a Better A more lasting Condition than ever 

There is less Reason to apprehend a Chock from the Nabobs 
Forces than from the Nature of the CUmato A Country Tbo news 
of a War may likewise Interfere with the Success of this Expedition 
however shond that happen A Hostilities be committed In India 
I hope wo shall be able to dispossess the French of Cbomogore A 
leave Calcutta In a state of Ekfence 

I have a tmo sence of my Duty to my Country A the Company 
A I beg leave to assure you that nothing shall be wanting on my part 
to answer the Ends of an undertaking on which so very much Depends 
Success on this Occasion wfll llD the Measure of m> Joy as It 
win fix me In the Esteem of those to whom I have the Honor to 
subscribe myself with great Respect, 

Their most obliged A humble Serv* 

Fort St Georoe R Cltvil 

11* Oct(f 1756 

To The Honble Genf/emen of the Secret Committee 
London 


iPowU MSS. 
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The expedition to be sent from the coast of Coromandel 
to restore English authority in Bengal and discovei’ the high 
road to British dominion in India was now almost ready to 
start.* The squadi’on consisted of five of His Majesty’s ships 
of war — the Kent ^ of sixt 5 '’-f our guns, beaiing Admiral Watson’s 
flag ; the Cumherlmid, of seventy, bearing Admiral Pocock’s 
flag ; the Tyger^ of sixty ; the Salisbury, of fifty , the Bridge- 
water, of twentj’- guns , and the Blaze fireship, were to convoy 
the followmg transports . the Protecioi , Walpole, Marlbot ough, 
Indiamen, and. the Lapwing, Snow, and Boneta, ketch, also 
belonging to the Compan 3 ^ A large supply of military stores 
and provisions for six weeks was laid m, and the water-casks 
weie filled. A few field-pieces were embarked Men and 
officei's of a detachment of land forces were on board. It 
consisted of “ 528 militar}'’, 109 tram, 940 sepoys and 160 
lascars.” ^ This did not mclude three companies belongmg 
to H.M ’s 39th Regiment. Adlercron had refused to let any 
of the Kmg’s troops form part of the military force, but, as 
the corps had served as a maiine battalion previous to their 
going to India, he had most reluctantly to consent to their 
serving as marmes on board the fleet The thiee compames 
were commanded by Captam Archibald Grant of that corps, 
with whom were Captams Wellei and Ejue Coote Tlie 
Company’s Europeans consisted of five compames of the 
Madras European Battalion with a detachment of artillery 
under Lieutenant William Jennmgs. Captam Briggs of the 
Madras European Battalion was appomted aide-de-camp to 
Clive, and Mr. Walsh paymaster to the detachment 

On October 13 Clive went on board the admiral’s ship 
Kent and received his final mstructions He was to assist the 
Select Committee for Bengal with his best advice, and was to 
endeavour “ to preserve a good harmony throughout ” But 
he was empowered “ to pursue such measures as you shall 
judge most conducive to the Company’s benefit ” If they 
received news of war with France it was their mtention imme- 

^ Letter from Council, Fort St George, to Colonel Clive, dated October 13- 
1756 (Fort St. George Select Committee Consultations ) 
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diately to recall liim and the greater part of his troops Upon 
the receipt of such orders he was to leave so many men as 
you judge necessary for the immediate defence of Calcutta 
and proceed hither with the rest without loss of time.” ' The 
same day the Select Committee, Fort St. George, wrote to the 
Select Committee, Fort William, that 

The mere retaldiig of Calcutta should we think by no means be 
the end of the undertaking not only their settlements and factories 
should be restored but all their prlvDedges established In the full 
extent granted by the Great Mognl and ample reparation made of 
them for the lou they have lately sustained otherwise wo are of 
opinion it would have been better nothing had been attempted 
than to have added the heavy charge of this annament to their 
former loss without securing their colonies and trade from future 
insults and exactions ‘ 

It is now necessary that the origin, progress, and loss of 
the settlementa and factories m Bengal should be traced, m 
order that the subsequent narrative may be mtelhgible and 
instructive. 

^Letter from CctucU Fort St Oeorge, to Cokmel CUre doted October IS, 
1766. 

■ Letter from the Select Committee, Fbrt St George to the Select Com 
mlltee. Fort William, October 13, J750. 



CHAPTER XV 


rOUNDATION OF BRITISH RULE IN BENGAL 

On March 22, 1682 - 3 , Master Norris, the agent at Masuhpatam, 
hainng learnt “ that all kinds of provisions for subsisting the 
Company’s factories on tlie Coromandel coast could be pur- 
chased in Bengal, and an indefinite quantity of fine white 
cloth,” resolved to send two merchants into Bengala for the 
settling of a factorj^ and six Europeans besides, who were then 
at Masuhpatam, were to accompany the merchants and carry 
a present from the agent to the Nawab or king of that country. 
On April 1 they set sail, “ and m much various weather, with 
many difficulties and dangers (vdiicli to relate here would be 
tedious and impertinent to m}’- intended discourse) ; the 
twenty-first of April being then Easter-day, we were at anchor 
in a bay before a toivn called Harssapoore ; it is a place of good 
strength, with whom our merchants hold commerce with 
correspondency.” At Hanharpur, on the Orissa coast, the 
party hired a house for a factory, and whilst some of them 
remamed to build, l\Ir. Cartwright, one of the merchants, 
travelled towards “ Ballazary ” (Balasore), at the mouth of 
the Hugh estuary, and a small agency was established there 
From Balasore the Company’s servants made their way round 
the Gangetic delta, and so up its south-western channel to 
Hugh, “ the prmcipal port of the province, lying about 
one hundred miles from the sea, on the river to which it gives 
its name ” 

Seven-and-twenty years rolled on, and the Company, 
besides having a small establishment at Hugh, had crept 
up the river and founded a tradmg station at Cossimbazar, 
near Murshidabad, the modern capital of Bengal, contain- 
ing about 200,000 inhabitants, and farther north at Patna, 
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f^oos for its raw silk, saltpetre, and opioin, where two great 
rivers meet the Ganges, In 1658 Job Qiamock, of whose 
early career we know but httle, was appointed first member 
of Conncfl at Cossimbazar with a salary of £20 In 1664 he 
became chief at Patna, Eleven years later his ‘ hon. em 
ployers,” thmtmg that Job Charnock had done them good 
and faithful! service, anH it being his right,* appomted him 
(January 8 1670) to be Chief of Cassmnbazar and S of 
Council in the Bay, and consequently to succeed m the 
Chiefship at the ]^y according to our Rules, But Job 
Qiamock could not leave Patna until he had started the 
saltpetre cargoes, a material much wanted at the time m 
England, and Streynsham Master governor and agent at 
Madras, deprived him of the appointment. The Court greatly 
resented this treatment of our old and good servant, Mr 
Job Charnock, who had the right mdisputably of succession 
(as you call it) beside our express order to be chief of Casstun 
bazar A person that hath served us faithfully above 20 
years, and hath never os we imderstand, been a prowler for 
himselfe, beyond what was just and modest Who therefore 
We are resolved, shall not Uve unrewarded by us. * But they 
twice m succession appomted other men to be chief of the 
Bay 

It was not till August, 1685 on the death of the chief agent 
at Hugli, that Job Charnock succeeded him, but the factory 
at Cossimbazar was boycotted because be had stoutly fought 
against the exactions and extortions of the native officials 
and it was closely watched by soldiers to prevent his leaving 
He, however managed to slip through the cordon, and reached 
Hugh in ApnJ 1680 

The East India Court had now come to the condu 
Sion that if their trade m Bengal was to prosper they 
must shake off the exactions of the Nawab and his officials. 
To do this they must increase and discipline their troops 
and have a fortified settlemenL On January 27, 1685/0 
they wrote to our President and Council at Fort St, 
George 
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“ You must not forgett to send to Bengali some of y® bookes 
of military discipline & MartiaU Law, now in use m Ins Maj'’^ Army, 
& to give them strict orders for keeping all our land officers and 
soldjers constantly to live & Lodge in Hutts or Barracks w^^n our 
Fort, accordmg to y* usage of y“ modern Garrisons m Europe, and 
that they may know how the more decently & conveniently to con- 
trive them, we have mduced all our Comand” and Lieutenants bound 
for Bengali before theire gomg to sea to take a view of that regular 
Fortification of his Maj'^, ye Block House at Gravesend ” 

In a letter vuritten on Deeember 21, 1683, the Court state 
that some 

" of our Captains tell us there is noc way to mend our condition but 
by seizing and fortifying one of these pleasant Islands m the Ganges 
about the Braces ’’ , but “ some others have propounded to us the 
seizure upon a Toune called Chittagong m the eastermost mouth 
of the ]^ver Ganges, upon or near the coast of Rackan [Arakanl 

Years later, having obtained the permission of James II , 
they determined to send an expedition to capture Chittagong, 
a port of considerable importance m the sixteenth century, 
which was known familiarly to the Portuguese as Porto Grande 
Chittagong had belonged to the Mogul Emperor, and the 
Court wrote * 

“ But you must always understand that th® we prepared for 
and resolve to enter mto a warr w*** y® Mogul! (bemg necessitated 
thereunto) our ultimate end is peace, for as we have never done it, 
soe our natures are averse to bloodshed & Rapme, w°^ usually attend 
the most ]ust warrs, but we have noe remedy left, but either to desert 
our Trade, or we must draw the Sword his Maj*^^ hath Intrusted us 
w^** to vindicate the Rights & Hono® of the Enghsh Nation m India ” 

The fleet sent to “ enter mto a warr w*^ y® Mogul!,” and 
“ to vmdicate the Rights & Hono'^ of the English Nation,” 
was the most formidable armament ever dispatched to India — 
the Beaufort, with seventy guns and 300 seamen, commanded 
by John Nicholson ; the Nathaniel, with fifty guns and 150 
seamen, commanded by John Mason , and the Rochester, 
■with sixty-five guns ; three “ Frygatts so contrived for the 
Sea that they may as well goe about the Cape as the best 
ships we have,” armed with twelve guns and twenty seamen. 
They carried six compames of English soldiers, recrmted for 
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the purpose, with subaltern oflBcers bat without Captains 
for the Court write 

We have appointed noe Cap* of our slxe Comp of Soldiers 
because we resolve to keep to our andent well grounded cuitome 
of keeping always our Soldier* under y* Command of our C3ilefe and 
Coundll, & therefore we doe appoint, y* our Agent for the time being 
be always Lieut** Genn* & Command In Cblefe of aD our Forces 
by Sea or Land In or near y* provinces of Bengali & Orltt, and in 
an Seas Harbours Creeks and places near onto those provinces 
or either of them & that he be CoUonen & Cap* of y* first Company 
of English Soldiers In Bengali that y* 2^ of our CouncOl be always 
Lleut“ CoUoneU & Gap* of our 2* Comp of Foote Soldiers y* the 
3* of our Conndll be Major of our Regiment & Cap* of o 3* Comp , 
& that bU the rest ol our CouncQl, according to thelre station In Councin, 
be respectively Cap* of the succeeding Comp of Foote Soldiers. 

Royal commissions were granted by TTm Majesty to Cap 
tarn Nicholson and the other commanders Nicholson was 
appointed admiral, and Mason vice-admiraL The fleet was 
to be jomed by the Company's other veasels m Bengal, and 
orders were to be sent to Madras to dispatch to the Bay all 
the vessels they could spare. Enclosed in the mstnietions to 
the agent was a letter to the Nawab demanding £620,000 
damages for this great Fleet and Force ’ for loss sustamed 
by his besddging oar Factories and obstructmg our trade , 
Yett, they add we arc not only soe desirous but fond 
of peace that if he would ogrec to leave us y* Inhentonce 
of Chettegam and y* small Temtoriea thereunto belongmg * 
they were willing to relinquish ell our forementioned demands 
and resettle m his Country m our old Factorys upon our old 
privileges If on the arrival of Nicholson the Nawab had 
not agreed to these hard terms, they were to proceed w** 
all y* forces to Chytt^^ara both by Sea and land and take 
y* Townc. But if y* said Towne or Fort was peaceable 
delivered, they were to give the inhabitants fairc Quart' 
and not to kill any of them or to take anything ftom them, 
but to sufTer them to remome in theiro owne houses ' 

You ore to allow y* Natives y* liberty of thelre icv® nellgloni 
as thcio Subjecls to y» Comp have at Fort S* George Above all 
things we would have jou very careful! that noe Violence or Injury 
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be ofTercd to women, children, or any innocent people, that doe not 
hastily oppose you, particularly that you sulTcr noe prejudice to 
be done to Churches, Pagodas, or other public places wdicre God is 
worshipped or said to be worshipped " 

From the on wdiicli it sailed the fleet was pursued 

nusfortune ; the wnnds w ere unpropitious, and detained 
it ; when it set out to sea a storm dispersed it. One 
vessel w'as lost, and tw'o of the largest ships, having a very 
eonsiderable number of troops on board, could not make 
the passage It was not till October, 1686, that the Rochester 
and her frigate anchored at the mouth of the Hugli. They 
had 108 men on board, who were sent up the river m small 
vessels to the English factor3^ The Beaufort and her frigate 
wnth 200 men arrived soon afterwards. The arrival of these 
ships w'lth troops roused the fear and anger of the Nawab 
On November 24 Job Charnock and his Council WTote to 
Surat . “ The arrivall of our Forces (tho Small) soe alarumed 
the country that the Viceroy “ ordered doune for the guard 
of this towme two or tlu’ee lumdred horse & tliree or four thou- 
sand foot.” The local governor now “ became very insolent 
m denying us all manner of necessaries for trade and forbiddmg 
us Victualls in the Buzar to prevent our Souldiers resortmg 
thither ” On October 28 tliree soldiers went out to purchase 
“ Victualls m the mornmg,” and news reached the factory 
“ that two Englishmen were sett upon bj'^ the Governors 
Penos [guards], desperately cut and wounded, and lying 
djnng in the Highway ” Charnock immediately sent Captain 
Leslie with a compan}’' of soldiers “ to bring in their bodies 
dead or alive but to offer violence to noe man except they 
were assaulted ” They were attacked on their way by a body 
of the Nawab’s horse and foot, whom they repulsed, killing 
and wounding seven The inhabitants took alarm and set 
fire to the houses near the English quarters, and the old factory 
was burnt. “ At the same time they began to display their 
great gunns from a battery consisting of Eleven Gunns that 
they had lately raised to command our Shipps m the Hole ” 
Charnock immediately summoned reinforcement from Chan- 
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dernagore, three miles from towne,* and sent a detac hm e n t 
under Captam Richardson to attack the battery They 
had to retire with the loss of many wounded* 

Whereupon Capt, Arthburtnot (ArbutlmotJ went out with a 
fre*b recnilte made an assault upon the battery took lt» and main 
talned It while they ipDced and dismounted all the gunni carried 
the battle on beyond the Governor’s House bumelng and drfveing 
all before them, upon which It was reported the Governor hlmselfe 
fledd In disguise by Water — leavelng the towne In this desolated 
condition 

Thus for the first time it was proved in Bengal that 
numerical aupenonty was of no avail against the courage and 
disciplme of English troops. The skirmish we have had 
with the Government,* writes ChamocL, mightily startles 
them, «fc has made them mightily afraid of us The Nabob 
knows not what to think of it. The Nawab showed what 
he thought by directing all the English factories m Bengal 
to be seized the factors to be made prisoners and a large 
body of troops to be dispatched to Hnglt Charnock’s 
gamson did not number 400 fighting men, and the shallows 
m the nver prevented large ships from coming up to his 
protection. 

The Court had given repeated instructions that a spot 
nearer the sea and more defensible should be found for their 
establishment, and Chamock now dctennmed to comply 
with their wishes. On December 81 1680 he wrote to Sir 
John Child, General and CouncQ at Surat 

On the 20th Instant we all withdrew & left Hugly bringing 
off all the Rt. Honb^ Company’s Concemi, and our own Our 
coming off was very Peaceable and no lew Honourable having (as 
formerly advised) continued the Cessation of arms on both sides 
hitherto for the convenlency of getting of the Rt- Hon*** Company’s 
Estate 

Chamock s letter was addressed from CJhuttanuttec. The 
site of future empire was occupied by three hamlets, the chief 
of which was Chuttanottee (literally Satanait Bath Cotton 
Thread Hart) the other two were Kollkata (Calcutta) and 
Gobmdpur where the present Fort William stands. It was 
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situated on the east bank of a reach of the river, about seventy 
miles from -the sea, and accessible at high tide to heavily 
armed ships Charnock proceeded to erect some huts as 
temporary residences, and began T:o negotiate with the Viceroy’s 
agent for permission to build a factory ; but the Viceroy did 
not forget the skirmish at Hugh, and sent an army to destroy 
the rismg settlement “ The country all up m armes round 
us,” wTote Charnock, “ and mthout any hope of peace or 
ffurther treaties about it, Warr broke forth ” ; and the English 
havmg burnt down “ the Kmg’s salt houses ” and captured 
his “ ffort at Tanna ” on the right bank of the river below 
Satanati, sailed seventy miles farther down the river to Hijili, 
a low, flat island, separated from the mamland by a narrow 
channel They placed theu 

“ small shipping at scverall stations round the Island to hmder the 
Emnues landing, m the most probable places, and also began to 
raise breastworks & to Digg trenches round our mam Fort, which 
was but Ifalcely so Tearmed, it bemg but a small weake house and 
a thmn wall about it, with 2 or 3 points, not mgh so strong as our 
llactory at Hughley, and scituated among a Grove of Trees and a 
thick Towne of mudd houses about 500 (yards) distant from the 
Water Side where was raised a battery of Gunns The upper Fort 
had Gunns also mounted where they Could doe Service ” 

The Viceroy’s army of 12,000 men followed Charnock 
and his small band, and at once erected batteries where the 
channel was narrowest, 

“ thereby so Annoymg our Shippmg that they placed every Shot, 
& our men, Souldiers, Sailors, and others ffell doune every day sick 
of the Generali Distemper of the Island, Feavour and Ague, which 
was by this time Epidemical!, so that wee had buried almost 200 
men of all sorts and Scarce 100 men remamed to keepe the Fort 
and those very weake " 

On May 28, 1687, the besiegers landed “ 700 Horsemen 
and 200 Gunnmen,” and capturing a battery, marched “ with 
their fforces & our ffeild-peeces to the mame Forte m the 
Towne ” They arrived as “ our Intelligences,” and surprised 
Lieutenant Richard Frances, his wife, and child, who were 
sick in a house m the town “ Himm they cutt m Peeces, 
his wife child they Carryed away Prisoners.” The enemy 
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seized the outer trenches and all that night a fierce fight 
raged, but the Mogtill s Courage, as their Nature is, going 
out of them with their Bang [opium] Next morning were 
soon ffeazed [harassed] out from thence. The condition 
of the gamson was most desperate by reason of sickness 
and death, not having but one officer of 6 Lieuts. and 8 Ensigns, 
to command under his Worshipp at that time m the Fort, 
and of 26 Sergeants and Corporalls, not above 4 ahve and 
all to do duty The admiral s ship sprang another desper- 
ate Greate Leake, and not one of the others was half manned. * 
If Chamock surrendered the fort, the Company’s ships ex 
pected from home would be lost. He held out the next day 
notwithstanding they Landed a greate many more men 
upon U3 and battered us with their field pecces, and besadged 
us J round A flat roofed masonry house on which Job 
Chamock had planted two guns and a guard prevent^ a 
complete mvestment. It stood half way to the water side 
and by holding it, and a battery of two guns at the landing 
place, the gamson kept that passage to their shipping open, 
and were able to procure ammunition and provision. 

All that day and the next night the firing contmued on 
both sides Heavy ram feD during the mght, which with 
constant dutj much disabled our men A great many had 
to be sent aboard and the soiall shipping that kept guard 
round the island were ordered into the river to be ready to 
receive the scanty remnant. One of them, the Eeven^e 
grounded upon a sandbank by the way and the vessel was 
deserted by her crew and possessed by the enemy But In 
face of all trials and misfortunes. Job Chamock held out. 
Four days drove on, the gamson growing very thmn, not 
having above 100 fflghting men it, and the 2 Batteryes. 
On June 1 the sentmcls on the ramparts saw the sails of a 
ship from Europe coming up the Hugli, and the garrison 
received a reermt of seventy men who cheerfully sallied 
out the Next Daj and beatc the Enemy ffrom their Gunns, 
burning their houses A returned with the Loss of a Monne. ' 

On June 8 Job Chamock resorted to a bold and clever 
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stratagem. He dropped all the sailors out of the fort by 
one and tM'o at a time to the under battery at the water- 
side, “ when being all drawne up m arms, marehed up to 
the Fort mth Drums beating and Trumpetts Sounding and 
the men hazaing as two daies before.” The garrison lost 
about sixteen men, the enemy “ a very gieate number.” Think- 
ing that Charnock was supplied mtli eonstant recruits from 
the shipping, the enemy “ grew Dull upon it,” and “ on the 
next day m the morning, being the 6 th day, held forth a flagg 
of Tiuee m order to a Treaty.” After three days’ negotia- 
tions, a treaty was signed On the 11 th day, Job Charnock 
having given the Mogul commander “ full possession,” went 
forth “ vnth our Ammunition and Artillery, drums beating 
and Collours flying.” So ended the siege of H 131 I 1 . It lasted 
only a few days, but it displayed all the patience, courage, 
and stubbornness of resolution of our race In “ that dne- 
ful place ” many died, and great numbers fell afterwards 
victims to the disease they contracted there “ Wee have 
buried,” ivrote Job Charnock, “ the last Yeare from the 
Shipps and the military nigh 500 men, amongst which are 
14 of the Hono*^'° Company’s Servants and 6 women 
Of 6 Lieutenants only 2 Left, and those miraculously 
recovered — 8 Ensigns fell, 10 Sergeants and about as many 
Corporalls, ivith 250 Sentmells and as many Seamen , and 
Very few or Scarce any that Escaped a fitt of Sickness 
upon that infected Island ” So our Indian Empire was 
bmlt 

And now, peace having been established, Charnock spread 
his sails, and once more held his course up the Hugh He 
dare not return to Chuttanuttee, so he cast anchor at Ula- 
barea, sixteen miles below it He obtamed permission to 
remain there, and began makmg docks for careemng his ships ; 
but after remaining there three months he found it not smted 
to the mland trade, and returned to Chuttanuttee about 
November, 1687 Here he and his factors lived for about 
a year On June 27, 1688, Charnock wrote to the Governor 
of Fort St. George and the city of Madras : 
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We« are In great hopes of obtaining Chutanottee to settle In 
with three or four other adjacent townea which donbUcM may be 
In some years so Improved at to be very profQtahle to the Right 
Hono ^ Comp & possibly may bo gradually Improved to a con- 
siderable strength for when once we came to bo settled thoroughly, 
the country people will flock to ns to live imder our Government, 
the nature of which they are well acquainted with and soe a vast 
dltparlty between the lenity of ours and the tyranny of tbolr own 
of the which we have a pregnant Instance In their present flocking 
to ns mcb abundance at they dayly do 

Chamook s good hopes were soon wrecked- In Septem 
her there arrived the Defence 64-gun ship commanded by 
Captam Heath, accompamed by a small frigate having on 
board 160 soldiers Heath had positive orders that m 
any case our Servants m the Bay have not already fortifled 
themselves m some considerable place, they were to 
prepare to come on board our ship m three days tune, * 
and he was to proceed with them against Chittagong Heath 
had an extraordmary commission, which superseded Char 
nock m hu chief command of the forces in the Bay 
Chamock objected to leaving his rmng settlement, and he 
knew that the attack on Chittagong was a vam adven 
ture but the old sailor exercised his authority and ordered 
all the Company s servants to embark on board the fleet, 
and on November 8 he proceeded down the river to Balasore. 
After sacking and burning that town he set sail for Chittagong 
But Heath found the works stronger than he expected, and 
10 000 men rcadj to defend them- After a month of fruit 
less negotiations with the native govemor he abondoned the 
enterprise, and on February 17 he set sail ior Fort St. George 
giving orders for every ship to make the best of her way 
At Madras Job Chamock remomed fifteen months In 
January 1600 Aurangnb finding how important the com 
mercc of the Company was to the wealth and prosperity of 
hu empire, and that the Company’s cruisers prevented pil 
gnms from going to ilecca, authorised his representative to 
make peace with Sir John Child, the Govemor of Bombay 
ond Director General of the Company s settlements On 
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Fcbruaiy 18 the l^residcnt of Fort St. George m-ote to the 
Court ; “ For confidence whereof (i.c. of peace) we are re- 

solving to send dounc Agent Charnock to Bengali to the Bay 
upon tlic Princess when she arrives, . . which we aie the 
more encouraged to by the kind invitation of the now worthy 
good Nabob Ebrahim Cawnc.” On tlie arrival of the Piiiicess, 
Chainock with his Council and factois, accompanied by an 
officer and thirty soldiers, went on board, and on Sunday, 
August 21, at noon, slie anchored off Chuttanuttce 

From the deck of a giant steamer as she anchors off Cal- 
cutta a noble prospect now meets the eye, which is the delight 
of visitors fiom all quarteis of the globe Vessels of all sizes 
and descriptions gliding over its waters animate the vast 
river with varied life. Stately ships he at anchor by the bank, 
and their lofty spars tower up black into the an*. In the far 
distance, beyond a wide green plain, rise into sight tower and 
dome and spire of the City of Palaces. 

Charnock saw from liis small vessel a different scene. A 
stretch of rising ground along the river, with mat-covered 
lodges strewn ai ound ; beyond it all a vast, green, malarious 
swamp, guded by a dense jungle like a mighty hedge Job 
Charnock found the place m a deplorable condition, “ notlimg 
being left for our present accommodation, and the ram fallmg 
day and night We are foiced to betake ourselves to boats, 
which, considering the season of the year, is unhealthy ” 
On Thursday, August 28, at a consultation 

“Present — The R‘ Worshipful Agent Chainock, I\Ir Francis 
Ellis, Mr Jere Peachie In consideration that all the former build- 
ings here are destroyed, it is resolved that such places be built as 
necessity requires and as cheap as possible — viz , 1, A warehouse , 
2, A dining-room , 3, The Secretary’s Oflice to be repaired , 4, A 
room to sort cloth in , 5, A cook-room with its conveniences , 6, 
An apartment for the Company’s servants , 7, The Agents and Mr 
Peachie’s house to be repaired, which were part standing, and a 
house to be built for Mr Ellis, the latter being totally demohshed , 
8, The guard-house These bemg done with mudd walls and thatched 
tdl we can get ground whereon to build a factory ” 

The mud huts rose, the swamp around was reclaimed, the 
jungle was cleared away, but many succumbed to the cruel 
T 
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fever The growtli of the infant settlement ^as slovr and 
accompamed by much suffering Nme months after its birth 
the President at Fort St George -wrote that ‘ they were in a 
wild unsettled condition at Chuttmuttec, neither fortif j ed 
houses nor goedowns only tents hutts and boats, "with a 
strange charge of near 100 soldiers, guardsbips &c-’ The 
Na-wab of Bengal would neither permit building or Factory 
nor merchants to settle or trade with them But Job 
Chamock, the Madras President complains contmues con 
trary to all reason or consent of the GevemmenL ’ It is 
by divme madness, contrary to all reason or consent of 
Government, that empires are made. Charnock s far sight 
saw that it needed only courage and perseverance to make 
the enterprise a success But the whole weight of the task 
fell on the sturdy old man who had served thirty years m 
India, and the burden proved too heavy He feD mto deep 
dejection, and durmg his last jears his stubborn -will was 
no longer a law to his followers His race of glory run, on 
January 10 1603 Job Chamock was with them that rest. 

It 19 the lot of the pioneer to plough and to bow and for 
others to reap Job Chamock was no mere money making 
trader no wild danng speculator, but on old English mer 
chant, with the high character calm judgment, and cool 
courage of his order He felt responsible for the merchandise 
and credit of his Honble. Masters He -was, they said, 
alTrays a faithful man to the Company He had, no doubt, 
the faults bom of unrestricted power and isolated stations 
of command. But his career attests that Job Chamock was 
a valiant and true servant, who for the good of his country 
set at naught all risks and sufferings. By working in the 
same spirit his countrymen ha\'e won for England a -vast and 
stable domimoo. 

The settlement which Job Chamock formed was improved 
by degrees into a -i-Blaablc possession- The English began 
to build walls and bastions round their factory and so created 
the original citadel of Fort Wilham Under the protection 
of the English flag and of English law a large population 
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of native and foreign traders settled on the Company’s estate, 
and Caleutta became not a miserable tradmg fort, as Burke 
described it, but a piospcrous lovm, a mart and seaport of 
considerable importance In the year 1716 the English 
obtained from the Mogul an impoilant firman or imperial 
Older, “ That all their mercantile affau’s, together with their 
gomashtas (agents), have free liberty, in all subahships (pro- 
vinces), to pass and repass to and fi-o, cither by land or water, 
m any part or district tlu'ough the several provinces above 
said, j^d know, they aie custom free , that they have full 
power and liberty to buj'’ and sell at their onm pleasure ” 
The liberty was abused by the servants of the Company. 
Captain Rennie, a manner, in his “ Reflections on the Loss 
of Calcutta ” (June, 1756), states : 

" The injustice to the Moors consists in that, being by their 
courtesy permitted to live here as mcrclianls, to protect and judge 
what natives were their servants, and to trade custom free, — we 
under that pretence protected all the Nabob s subjects that claimed 
our protection, though they were neither our servants nor our mer- 
chants, and gave our duslucks or passes to numbers of natives 
to trade custom free, to the great prejudice of the Nabob's 
revenue ; nay more, we levied large duties upon goods brought into 
our districts from the very people that perimtted us to trade custom 
free, and by numbers of their unpositions (framed to raise the Com- 
pany’s revenues, some of which were rumous to ourselves) — such as 
taxes on marnages, provisions transferring land property, &c — 
caused eternal clamour and complamts against us at Court ” 

In 1742 Alivardi IChan, an Afghan adventurer, won for 
himself by the s'svord the rulership of Bengal He was a 
good soldier and a strong admimstrator. He maintained 
friendly relations with the authorities of the European fac- 
tories, and, in retmn for the subsidies which he exacted from 
them, he gave them protection and enforced good order At 
the close of his long reign he, however, regarded with sus- 
picion the strong indomitable raee whose ships commanded 
the sea and whose forts protected their rising settlements. 
When his chief commanders urged him to expel the Enghsh 
and seize their property, he said • “ It is now difficult to ex- 
tinguish the fire on land , but should the sea be m flames, 
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^vho could put them out ? Three years before his death 
Alivardi Khan, who was stricken m age, appomted 
favourite nephew and adopted son, Mura Mahmud, to be 
successor and mvested him with considerable power On 
appomtment Mura Mahmud received the name of Siraj ud 
Daula, signifying the Lamp of the State, by which he 
was afterwards called but he is known to history os Surajah 
Dowlo. Richard Bechcr chief of the subordmote factory at 
Dacca, describes him as a young man, violent, passionate 
of great ambition tinctured with avarice 

Surnjah Dowla suspected (and he had good grounds for 
his suspicion) the Company s servants of corresponding with 
a widowed daughter of AJivordi Khan, who had adopted a 
probable rival to the throne and he was greatly irritated 
when they gave a cordial welcome to Kissendas (Kishn 
Das) the son of her Hindu lover and pnnapal adviser 
who under pretence of a pilgrimage to the sacred shrme of 
Jugernath (Jagonnath) had proceeded to Calcutta with his 
family and an immense amount of treasures. Kissendas 
took up hi8 residence ^Ylth Omichund (Aminchand) a banker 
of great wealth Blacaulay speaks of him as the artful 
Bengalee, but he i\'a8 a trader from the north of India 
who had for fortj jears resided m Bengal His commerce 
extended to every part of the provmcc, and he had provided 
most of the Company a investments. But three j ears before 
the arrival of Kissendas Omichund was excluded from any 
participation m the Company s affairs and this vexed his 
pnde and ovance. It ivbs stated at the time that he was 
an active party m bringing Kissendas to Calcutta, with the 
intention of ruimng the Dnghsh by embroilmg them in 
quarrel wth Alivordi or of regaining lus former influence by 
acting as mediator 

The reception of Kissendas at Calcutta has been assigned 
as one of the mom causes of the war but it was due to a 
deeper and more remote foundation Captain Rennie states 
that the pnncipal cause of the ivar was the knowledge of 
what had happened on the coast of Coromandel, for many 


g'i'r 
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j\Ioors (and some of distinction among them) have come lately 
from thence and dcchiicd that the English and Fi’cnch have 
divided the counliVj viiilc their respective Nabobs aie not 
better than shadows of wliat they should be” The news 
of the captuic of the gicat stronghold of Gheria on the Malabar 
coast by CJive confiimcd the impression that the Eui’opeans 
intended to claim the vIiqIc as their ovn. Soon after the 
receipt of the intelligence of the taking of Gheria, Alivaidi 
died, and Surajah Dowla took quiet possession of the govern- 
ment He at once sent a wiitten older to the Governor of 
Calcutta to dehvei Kisseiidas up, his propeity, and his fol- 
lowers The messengei, a man of considerable impoitance, 
who entered Calcutta m the disguise of a Em’opean, “ was 
turned out of the factor}'- and off the shore with deiision and 
insolence.'’ 

When our Hindu agent at his Court represented the' sus- 
picions. whicli had induced the authorities at Calcutta to treat 
the messenger as an impostor, Surajah Dowla listened, armed 
with the true impenetrability of an Oiicntal He showed 
no emotion or displeasme — news had i cached him of a more 
serious and exasperating nature than an affront to his mes- 
senger. His spies at Calcutta had often informed him of the 
small strength of its fortifications and gaiiison, and before 
the death of Ahvardi Khan “the easy captme of it was the 
Pubhek discom’se of the city and Dmbai ”, Surajah Dowla 
was now infoimed that the English were busy raising strong 
foi tifications. The repoit was m a ceitain measure tiue He 
had just been proclaimed when a letter from the E I Court 
reached Calcutta stating that wai with Fiance was inevitable, 
and “ m consequence of these advices the line of guns towards 
the river was repaiied and strengthened and some other trifling 
woiks erected particulaily a Redoubt at Peirin’s Garden ” 
Surajah Dowla at once wrote to the President “ that he did 
not approve of our carr}'ing on these works -without his per- 
mission, and ordered Mr Drake to desist immediately, and 
destroy what he had already done ” The French having 
strengthened their fort by an additional bastion, also received 
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an order to the like effect. They discreetly rephed that 
they had not built Nctt Works, and had only Repaired 
One of their Bastions which hod been injured by Lightning 
with which answer he appeared satisfied. The English 
President, on the other hand, stated 

That In the late 'War between our Nation and the French they 
had attacked and taken the Town of Madras Contrary to the neutrality 
We expected would have been preserved In the Mognll a Dominions 
and that there being at present great appearance of another War 
between the Two Crowns We were under some apprehensions they 
would act In the same way in Bengal, to prevent which We were 
only repairing our Line of Guns to the Water-side 

The indiscreet answer increased the wrath and suspicion 
of Surajah Dowla. It seemed to hjin an evasion of his clear 
demand. Upon what pretence,* he wrote, ‘ will the French 
attempt to attack them on the nver ? which they have never 
done since the settlement of Europeans in the Country 
If the English began the struggle he feared it would lead, as 
it bad done in the Carnatic, to the ascendancy of the con 
queror and the destruction of the power of the native princes 
Surajah Dowla felt that if he were to mamtam his supremacy 
he must take some open and decided action. Now was the 
time. He had firmly established himself on the throne, and 
had collected a large army to chastise a rebelhous cousm 
On May 28 he sent the principal merchant of the province, 
who resided ot Hugli, a letter stating 

It has been my design to level the English fortifications raised 
within my Jurisdiction on account of their great strength ni I 
have nothing at present to divert me from the execution of that 
resolution I am determined to make use of this opportunity for 
which reason I am returning from Hogahmanl, and shall use the 
utmost expedition on my march that I may arrive before Calcutta 
as soon as possible 

He added at tlie bottom in Ins own hand 

I swear by the Great God ond the prophets that unless the 
English consent to fill up their ditch mie their fortifications and 
trade upon the some terms they did In the time of Nabob Jafleer 
Cawn I will not Ijcor anything on their behalf and will expel them 
totally out of my country 
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On June 9 Sm’ajali Dowla, liaving seized the factory at 
Cossimbazar, near liis capital, bent his march towards Cal- 
cutta On June 7 news reached Fort William that Cossim- 
bazar had surrendered, and “ that the Nabob was determined 
to march to Calcutta with his whole army, estimated then 
at 50,000 men, besides a lai’ge tram of artillery ” The English, 
when they fortified their settlement, had never meant that 
it should be able to stand a regular siege, and had contented 
themselves Avitli throwing up woik sufficient to protect the 
inhabitants against “an iriuption of ihe Moors” and an 
inioad of the Mahratta horse Oimc, m a “Narrative of 
the Loss of Calcutta, composed at Madras, October 1756,” 
which has never been printed, sjieaks of Fort William as “a 
building which man}'^ an old house m the country exceeds 
in its defence ” * 

" IL is situated a few paces from the nvcr-side, on the bank of 
which runs a line of guns llic whole length of the fort fioin North 
to South, and this the only formidable pai t, as it is capable of annoy- 
ing ships on the rivei The ends of this line are joined to the two 
bastions of the fort nearest the river by a garden wall and a gate 
in each, which would resist one shot of a six-poundcr, but which 
would be forced by the second Opposite to the two bastions men- 
tioned are two otheis placed to the Eastward, but within thuty 
yards to the North and fifty yards to the South the bastions are 
commanded by large houses To the Eastward mland the top of 
the church commands the whole of both the Northern and Eastern 
Ramparts " 

The curtams of the fort were only four feet thick, and 
terraces which were the roofs of the chambers formed the 
top of the ramparts Nme years before the siege a range of 
waiehouses had been built on the inside of the southern face 
occupymg the space between the flanks of the adjacent bastions, 
and consequently rendering, as Holwell states, “ your too 
southerly face of the fort, which could not be flanked by a 
single gun from either bastion ” Holwell’s account of the 
condition of the foitifications illustiates how ancient is 
the English prerogative never to prepare m the time of peace 
for the exigencies of actual war 
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The rnlnon* state of the lines to the Westward of the fort, 
he writes had been a reproach to onr settlement, and to every 
thing bearing the name of fortification for more than two years 
The whole easterly curtain had been for many yean in so mlnons 
a condition as not to bear a gun one wa fired from It, a three or 
four pounder as I remember which made Its way through the 
terrace 

The ammunition, like the fortifications, was impaired by 
neglect 

No cartridges writes Captain Grant, the adjutant general, 
of any kind ready The smaD quantity of grape In store had lyen 
by so long that It was destroyed by worms no shells fitted nor Fuses 
prepared for small or great The few that were thrown at the siege 
bnrst half wa> There were 2 Iron Mortan one of 13 and the other 
of 10 Inches sent out about 3 years ago The 10 Inch Mortar we 
had Just finished the bed for It but the 13-Inch one Jay by useless 
for want of one tho there was upwards of 300 shells sent ont for 
both all that conld be prepared was not above 20 and such as was 
thrown of them burst some after quitting the mortar other half 
way We had but a small quantity of powder and the greatest part 
of that damp 

The regular force of the gamson amounted only to 264 
men, of whom a portion were native Portuguese and Arme* 
mans Of these Handfull of Troops m Gamson there were 
not five who had ever I bcheve seen a Muskett fired In Anger 
The officers however commandmg the regular companies — 
Minchen Clayton, Buchanan, Grant, and Wetheniigton — ^had 
all except Clayton seen service either m Europe or on the Coro- 
mandel CoasL Captam Minchen was the chief commander 
Of him Holwell writes, and the other narratives confirm the 
justice of Ills criticism 

Touching the mlUlary capacity of our Commandant I nm a 
stronger I can only say we weir unhappy In his keeping It to him 
sell U he had any as neither I, nor I believe any one else was wit 
ness to an> part of His Conduct that spoke or bore the appearance 
of his being the Commanding BlUUary Officer In garrison 

When the news that Surajoh DowIq was advancing on 
them reached Calcutta, a council of war consisting of the 
military captains and the engineer jomed to the ordinary 
Council, was helcL It decided that tho-militia should be called 
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out Tliat same evening tlie Governor “ by beat of drum, 
caused all tlie mbabitants of Calcutta lit to bear arms to be 
assembled.” The next moining, June 8th, two companies 
of mihtia vere enrolled, consisting of the Em*opean, Poituguese, 
and Armenian inhabitants, amounting to 250 men If they 
had been regulaily trained to arms according to the repeated 
orders of the Couit, they might at tins juncture, as Holwell 
states, have 

“ been a mosf seasonable suppl 3 % but this essential regulation, I am 
sonj" to say, vas totally neglected, so that when We came to action 
there was haidly any amongst the Armenians and Portuguese in- 
habitants, and but few among the European I\Iilitja, who knew the 
Right from the Wrong end of their pieces ” 

Holwell commanded the 1st Company of the militia and 
William IMackett the 2nd Company, 

and the following gentlemen were appointed officers under them 
— vi7 , Robert Mapletoft (a clergyman, Chaplain of the Presidency), 
Captam-Lieutcnant , Richard Couit, H Weddeiburn, T Holmes, 
and Wm Summer, Lieutenants , C Douglas, T Coates, and R H 
Baldick, Ensigns , and William Dumbleton, Adjutant " 

The council of war, instead of repairing and strengthening 
the fortifications of the foit, determined that the “ Batterys 
should be erected m all the roads leading to the fort at such 
distances as Cou’d be anywise defensible with the small num- 
ber of Tioops We had ” The resolution was a capital error* 
The troops were few m number and the ground covered a 
considerable area Captain Grant supplies the reason which 
led the Council to come to so unwise a decision No one 
thought, “ even to the very last day, that the Nabob would 
ever venture to attack us or offei’ to foice our Imes ” 

Orme enables us by plan and description to ascertain 
exactly where the three batteries which the besieged con- 
structed and mounted were situated The eastern battery 
was erected near the present Scotch church, “ opposite to 
the Eastern gate of the fort, at the distance of 800 yards on 
the prmcipal avenue, which contmued m a straight line to 
the rearward as far as the Merattoe ditch ” This battery 
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adjoined to the left the gateway of an enclosure, in which, 
at the distance of a few feet, stood a very spacious house of 
one floor in which the mayor s court and assaes used to be 
held The north battery must Iiave been situated at the 
foot of Chve Ghat Street the third battery at the comer 
where Hastings Street, Council House Street, and Government 
Place meet. The fort occupied a site now comprised between 
Coilah Ghat Street and Fairhe Place. The chief gateway 
looked out upon an avenue, which was skirted on the north 
side by a large enclosure called the Park, and Orme s plan 
gives m the enclosure the tAnV which forms a promment 
feature m Halhousie Square. To the south of the Park was 
the Rope Walk, at whose eastern extremity was the east 
battery Beyond the Rope Walk there were three large 
English houses and a short distance from them on the edge 
of the avenue, was the gaol 

On June 18 a letter was mtercepted from the chief of the 
Nawab s spies to Omiobund. The banker was arrested and 
imprisoned in the fort And Omicbund, wbo was implacable 
m bis resentments ’ never forgave the insult and injury His 
endeavours to mitigate things, when be really found they 
were coming to extremities, HolwelJ states, were sincere 
enough, 

until hli Imprisonment by Ibe President on Act ol bis power and 
sole antbority for vrfalcb tbe pretence made use of was In my Judg 
ment by no means snOLclent the correspondence detected between 
him and Rajaram Harkarah (the Sabas Head Spy) which was read 
in the presence of many of us contained In our opinions nothing 
to vindicate It nor had your President even the consent or ap- 
probation of his Council for this step or that I ever remember 
acquired It, 

^Vhen Omichund was arrested Ills brother m law concealed 
himself m the women s apartments. The next day a body 
of peons were sent to arrest him and Kisscndos The latter 
who liad gathered around him a large number of armed re- 
tainers, Mgorously defended his house, drove the peons away 

and took some of them prisoners whom he treated verj 
barbarouslj Lieutenant BIsgg was now sent with thirt) 
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Europeans, ■who stormed the house and “ took him with all 
his arms, which was a very large quantity.” At Omichund’s 
house the resistance was equally desperate. When further 
defence was hopeless the head of his followers, 

" who was an Indian of a high caste, set fire to the house, and in 
order to save the women of the family from the dishonour of bemg 
exposed to strangers, entered their apartments, and killed, it is said, 
thirteen of them with his own hand, after which he stabbed himself, 
but, contrary to his intentions, not mortally 

Ejssendas was taken a prisoner mto the fort : “ Juggernaut 
Sing, the Jemmautdar or Head Peon, was conveyed away 
by his followers ” 

Meanwhile, Sura] ah Dowla was marchmg m hot haste 
towards Calcutta. Many of his troops died of fatigue, many 
more were struck down by the sun, but he pushed on. On 
June 15 he reached Hugli, and his army crossed the river 
m a vast fleet of boats, which had accompamed him on his 
march Early m the mornmg of June 16 the mhabitants of 
Calcutta were alarmed by the tidings that he was close at 
hand The Enghshwomen left their houses and retired to 
the fort ; the Portuguese or black Christians — men, women, 
and cluldren — about 2,000 m number, also sought shelter 
within its walls The natives fled from the town About 
noon the boommg of guns confirmed the news The advanced 
guard of the royal arm]'^ had reached Chitpur, the northern 
suburb, and had opened a brisk cannonade on the Fortune 
ketch and Chance sloop, that had been sent up the river to 
assist the gairison of the redoubt at Pemn’s. It consisted 
of only twenty Europeans, commanded by Edward Piccard, ^ 
ensign. The ships, by keepmg a qmck fire, mamtamed their 
station, “ upon which the enemy turned their whole force 
upon the redoubt, and accordingly brought up their cannon 
on elephants to the edge of a small wood, to the northward 
of the fosse,” over which there was a drawbridge Six guns 
were playing on the redoubt and the sloop when Lieutenant 
Blagg, with 40 Emopeans, an 18-pounder, and two brass 
^Also spelt Picard, Paccard, and Pischard 
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field pieces, arrived Under the fire of their cannon and small 
arms the enetnv 4 000 strong made several attempts to force 
a passage across the bridge, but our little troop ’* checked 
them by a constant platoon fire, as likewise by playing smartly 
the two three-pounders ’ For hours the unequal contest 
raged* It was half past six when the enemy seeing the 
picquet advancing retired mto the grove 

At midnight nothing was moving In the thickets for every 
man after eating his meal had os usual betook himself to sleep which 
Ensign Piccard who had served on the coast of Coromandel, sns 
pccted from their silence and crossing the rivulet at midnight with 
his party seized and spiked the four pieces of cannon beat up and 
drove all the troops out of the thicket and returned without the 
lots of a man 

The enemy must Jiave aufftamed a considersbJe loss in 
their attack for seventy nine of their dead were found 
the next mommg most of them kified with cannon shot at 
the comer of the wood where thev had brought up their 
artillery 

The mam body of the enemy on desisting from their attack 
directly drew off their artillery and filed off m very large 
columns towards Dum Dum plains This movement was 
due to the advice of Omichund s head p>eom who, m spite 
of his wounds, was put upon his horse and led to Surajah 
Dowla, whom he informed of the transactions relating to 
his master a imprisonment and when the enemy was repulsed 
at Boagboxar he led the von of tlie army to the eastward, 
and directed them to the avenues by which thej could enter 
our bounds During the night the enemj reached Cow 
Cross Bridge where they encamped behind the bnck Joins 
and stretched from the bungalows os for os Govindemm 
Metre s Garden on the Dum Dum road At Cow Cross 
Bridge were posted 1 000 peons and buwfmes (hired match 
lock men) who deserted to the cnemv Next morning (June 
17) Monsieur Le Beaume, who was a French officer and left 
Cliandnagar on a point of honour requested permission to 
take possession of the gaol about 200 j ords advanced before 
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tlic Battery A (eastern battery), and where tlu’ee roads ter- 
minated into the place. He was sent with 12 military and 
militia, 40 huxcrnes, and 2 cannon, to take possession of it. 
“ He broke embrasures through the gaol-house for the cannon, 
and made loopholes all round for the musquetry.” The 
enemy, however, did not apjiear m sight of the batteries that 
day, “ but they entered the skirts of the toivn, plundermg 
and burning all they met on their way, especially the Black 
merchants’ houses ” Many of them were taken piisoners 
Their accounts of the Nawab’s situation and strength varied 
so much that little dependence could be i3laced on them 

" Our own Intelligence all along from our spies was equally so 
These Prisoners m general told us that he had all the Cossinbuzar’s 
cannon, and 10 or 15 pieces, vhich he brought from Muscadabad, 
of a larger size, besides numbers of swivels and wall pieces mounted 
on camels and elephants That lus troops consisted of 20,000 to 
30,000 Horse and Foot ” 

The garrison was also advised by their spies and prisoners 
that the Naw^ab’s artillery “ was commanded by a French 
Renegade who had been an officer at Pondicherry, and gave 
himself the Title of Marquis de St Jaque,^ and had under 
his command 25 Europeans and 80 Chittygam Frmgees.” By 
evening the enemy had set fire to the gi cat bazaar and many 
parts of the Black To^vn and the English, all the bazaar, and 
native huts to the eastward and southward, “ which burnt 
till morning, and being so very extensive and near, foimed 
a scene too horrible for language ” That night the peons 
and matchlock-men, to the number of 500, deserted to the 
enemy, as the lascars and coolies had done some days before 

“ That we had not a Black Fellow to draw or work a gun, not 
even to carry a cotton bale or sandbag on ye Ramparts , and what 
work of that kmd had been done was by the l^Iihtary and Militia 
This want of workmen at last and Scarcity at ye beginning harras’d 
us Prodigiously, and prevented our domg several works that would 
have been necessary ” 

Early on the mormng of the 18th the enemy appeared in 
all quarters of the town, and the tactics they intended to 

^ Marquis de St Jacques 
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pursue soon became apparent. They meant to force their 
way mto the Imea not by attacking the battcnes, but by 
creeping into the different houses. The garrison accordmgly 
fortified some of the houses which they thought commanded 
the batteries with as many as could possibly be spared But 
they had very few to spare The fighting men of the garrison 
were so small a number that they found it difficult to perform 
their ordinary duties and also guard the crowd of prisoners. 

The same morning ’ writes Wdham Tooke, orders were 
issued out that no quarter was to be given to the enemy the 
prison being but a very smaD place, was full, and among 
other prisoners was Omichund- * About eight o clock a large 
body of the enemy took possession of the houses adjoining 
the southern battery whence they opened a destructive fire 
of musketry and wall pieces The guns of the battery were 
turned against these houses, but they had httle effect on the 
hard Indian mortar However Buchanan who was in com 
znand ajid hu gallant men fought on strongly and sent small 
bodies of men to hold the houses to the left of the battery 
so that their flank might not be turned through any of the 
avenues m that direction 

An hour later a column of the enemy rushed up the narrow 
street leading to the northern battery commanded by Lieu 
tenant Captam Smith The guns opened fire with grape, and 
smote them with such effect that they went to confusion 
3Iany took shelter m the adjoining streets, from whence they 
came oat m small parties and contmued a desultory fire. A 
platoon with a field piece was detached to drive them out 
of the cross streets, which was easily effected They then 
proceeded along the southern street, until they lost sight of 
the battery The enemy seeing their error returned through 
the cross streets to cut off their retreat, but yielded ogam 
to the field pieces and the fire of the platoon- Soon after 
the whole body went away and jomed those who were emploj’ed 
against the eastern battery 

About eleven o clock the enemy brought two cannon to 
bear on the gaol, one of them an 18 lb by the size of the 
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balls.” Ensign Cnrslans nith Incnty men and iMo ficld-pieccs 
■was sent to reinforce Lc Bcaumc. “ But the \va11s of the gaol- 
lioiisc were so u'cak that tlicy •were hardly any defence against 
their cannon ” However, tlic gallant garrison held it till 
about two, “ when Lc Bcaumc and Ensign Carstairs, being 
both ANounded, and numbers of their men killed, had liberty 
to retire within Captain Clayton’s Battcrj\” The enemy 
instantly took possession of the gaol and all the adjacent 
houses. 

our men from the tops and windows of the houses kept a 
constant fire on them ns they advanced, and our cannon from the 
Fort and our Batlcrjs played on every house they cou’d see them 
in possession of, and endeavour’d, tho’ with little success, to fling 
shell amongst them (which had they been properly fitted for service 
would have been of more use than our cannon), yet the superiority 
of their numbers under cover of the Houses at all quarters made it 
impossible for our people to withstand such showers of small shott 
as they fired into the houses we had possession of ” 

At one o'clock Captain Clayton recalled all his out-parties 
He had been reinforced witli an lS-pouiidci> “ to endeavour 
to demolish the houses round about,” but all their endeaA’^ours 
proved mcffcctual. From the tlirec houses on the right and 
two on the left the enemy pomed a murderous fire into the 
east battery. Only those who w^ere Avorkmg the guns remained ; 
the rest took shelter in the mayor’s court, from wdience a soldier 
came forth to face the storm of cannonade and musketry 
when a eon'U’ade fell at the guns. At fom* o’clock a large body 
of the enemy forced the palisade at the faither or Avestern 
end of the Rope Walk, and made a rush doAvn the lane to 
take the battery. The gunners got one of the IS-poimders 
to bear on them, and “ stopped their career with much slaughter, 
the Fort at the same time keeping a warm fire upon them 
from the Bastions ” For an hour the hurricane raged The 
enemy “ had now possessed the Houses m all quarters of the 
town in Multitudes, and by their superiority obhged most 
of the men to quit the Houses they occupied ” They threat- 
ened to attack the battery m flank, and cut off their retreat 
About five o’clock Captain Clayton ordered Mr. Hoi well, 
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who as Captain of the first company of mihtia, was stationed 
under him at this Battery with a detachment of mihtia, to 
go dovm to the Fort and represent the state of the Batteiy, 
and receive orders whether it should be withdrawn or mam 
tamed ' He hastened to the fort and 

the orders were to withdraw It Immediately and spike up the cannon 
we could not bring off I returned with these orders and to my 
astonishment found the two 18-Pounden and one of the 0 Pounders 
on the Battery spiked up and the Post In such confusion as bars 
all description There ^va8 nothing could have prevented their 
bringing ofl the cannon and making the most regular and soldier like 
retreat^ had we been commanded b> an officer of Resolution and 
Judgment, but as It was our Retreat had more the appearance of a 
confused Rout, bringing off only one Field Piece and the cannon 
spiked with so little art that they were easily drilled and turned 
against us 

At the southern battery Captom Buchanan fi ndi ng lum 
self pressed in front and his commumcation with the Tort 
threatened, fell back upon an inner battery close to the Park 
gate, leavmg one of his field pieces at the corner of the Park 
wall to cover his retirement. To the east of the southern bat 
tery was a palisade which was overlooked by two large houses 
one on each hand. A sergeant and sixteen soldiers were 
posted on one of them. Laeutenant Blagg and ten of our 
volunteers (8 of them your covenanted servants) were dis 
patched from Captam Buchanan s post to suatam them, ‘ and 
they threw themselves mto the other house (Captam ilmchin s) 
from the top of which they made a great slaughter of the 
enemy About three o dock Captam Clayton withdrew the 
garrison from the neighbourin g house. Soon after the scr 
geant and sixteen men who defended the palisade deserted 
The enemj broke it down and rushing in, took possession 
of all the houses around — nay, even of that house itself 
and barricaded the doors up to the very top of the house 
which passage to the top being very narrow, they did not 
dare to attempt. Deserted and begirt by enemies Blagg 
and his ten volunteers held the house resolutely A destruc 
live fire was poured on them from the neighbouring houses 
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and “ they \\cic in no small danger from our own guns at 
the factory, ^\Im -were at that time playing very smartly on 
the ciicmj ’ At seven o’clock their ammunition v'as exhausted. 
An attempt had been made to relieve them, and had failed. 
Notliing was left but to sally forth. The door was burst 
open, and they made for a lane at the back of the house, “ m 
the hope of getting under shelter of our guns.” They found 
the avenue erov ded with the enemy. “ Hlessrs. Smith and 
Wilkinson, tvo of the party, having imprudently advanced 
a little too far, were cut to pieces, though the first killed 4 
or o of the cnemj' before he fell ; the remainder, by making 
good use of their bayonets (not having a single charge left), 
gamed the front gate of the house.” By this time the enemy 
had taken possession of the vhole square. Blagg and his 
eight comrades fighting gallantlj’-, lan the gauntlet of their 
fire till they reached the field-piece at the corner of the Paik 
wall, “ which, playing upon the enemy, drove tliem to a greater 
distance.” 

Captain Buchanan vas ordered to post a lieutenant and 
thirty men at the Company’s House, and to march the rest 
into the factory, “ winch he did, having made a very fine 
letreat by securing all Ins ammunition, and vathout the loss 
of a gun excej^t an 18-pounder which was sent to the inner 
battery, and upon his being ordered aAvay so abruptly he 
eft it spiked up ” As the mner battery was within pistol- 
shot of the walls, and commanded two out of the three roads 
of the place, its abandonment was a grave error. Orders 
weic now sent to Lieutenant-Cap tain Smith to withdraw 
fiom the northern battery, and boats were dispatched which 
brought away Piccard and his twenty men from Perrm’s 
ledoubt. When darkness fell, all thiee batteries had been 
abandoned, “ and most people said that the fall of them 
would be attended with fatal consequences ” 

That night was one of great tumult and confusion in the 
fort The native Portuguese women filled the passages 'with 
loud clamour, and crowded the back gate m order to foice 
their way on board the ships. At nine o’clock a council of 
u 
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•^var TVBS held, and tlic European women were ordered on 
board the ships and Colond Manningham and Lieuten^t 
Colonel Frankland permitted to sec them safe there. ’ The 
detachment m the Company s House having been much galled 
by the enemy^s fire from the next house to the south thought 
their situation too dangerous to be mamtamed on ye approach 
of Day ” and were withdrawn. At midmght the enemy were 
heard approaching to escalade the terraces of the warehouses. 
Every man of the garrison was so harassed end fatigued 
for want of rest by constant duty for two days, that 
it was impossible to rouse them even if ye enemy had been 
scalmg ye walls Three different times did ye Drums beat 
to arms but m vain, not a man could be got to stand to their 
arms, tho we had frequent Alarms of ye enemy s prepanng 
ladders under our walls to scale them. The enemy how 
ever hearing the drums beat, thought the gamson prepared, 
and retreated. 

About one o clock m the morning a second council of war 
was held 

The majority of tho mlllUry officers gave It w their opinion 
that It was Impracticable to defend tho fort with eo small a garrison 
and 10 improvlded with rtorei for a aJege agolnit the numerous 
array of the enemy the artillery offleen reported wtj had not enough 
powder and shot for three daya our bombs and grenades were of 
no use the fusees being spoDed by the dampness of the climate owing 
to their being filled some years and never looked into afterwards 

It was therefore unanimously agreed that a retreat to 
the ships was the best step to be taken. A dispute arose 
whether that retreat ought to be made immediately under 
favour of the night, or deferred till the next daj and in what 
manner to conduct a general retreat without confusion or 
tumult. Mr Cooke adds It was at least resolved to defer 
the retreat till the next mght, and that all the next day should 
be employed m embarking the Portuguese women and our 
most valuable effects, by which means wc should avoid the 
disorder wc dreaded. 

At break of day the enemy renewed their attack and cannon 
aded the fort \'cry briskly from two or three different batteries, 
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besides keeping up a hot fire from the houses they had occupied. 
They had, however, neglected to take possession of the Com- 
pany's House, and Ensign Piccard having offered to maintam 
it with twenty military'-. Ins proposal was readily agreed to ” 
But to hold it was an impossible task. From the house-tops, 
ensconced behind the walls of the enclosure, the enemy sent 
their bullets fast. Every loophole was a target for them, 
but the fire was returned vntli steadiness and not without 
effect. But though many of them fell, “ their loss m so great 
a ipultitude was scarcelj^ felt and immediately supplied.” 
At nine o’clock Ensign Piccard was brought m wounded from 
the Company’s House, and by noon the garrisons had been 
withdrawn from all the houses inside the walls. The courage 
of the enemy increased with their success, whilst confusion 
and terror pi evaded more and more m the garrison. Then 
from the ramparts they saw a sight which filled them with 
despair. The ships were floating down the liver. 

Early in the morning the embarkation of the women had 
begun But as no orders for the general retreat had been 
issued, “ many of the inhabitants imagined every body was 
to shift for himself,” and “ every one endeavoured to get on 
board such vessel as he could, and to be the first to be em- 
barked ” The boats were filled with more than they could 
carry, and several weie upset. “ Most of those who had 
crow^ded mto them were drowned, and such as floated with 
the tide to the shore were either made prisoners or massacred ; ^ 
for the enemy had taken possession of all the houses and 
mclosures along the bank of the river, from which stations 
they shot fire-arrows mto the ships and vessels, m hope of 
burmng them.” The Cap tarn of the Doddalay^^ fearing that 
she would be burnt, hoisted anchor, and between nine and 
ten o’clock dropped down to Surman Garden Then every 
ship and sloop followed the example, and weighing anchor 
floated down the stream The spectacle of the ships creepmg 
away mcreased the confusion and uproar on the bank. One 
who was present writes : 

^Also spelt Doddaly, Dodalay, and Dodley 
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The moment was observed many of the gentlemen on shore 
(who perhaps never dreamt of leaving the factory till everybody 
did) immediately Jumped into such boats as were at the factory 
stain and rowed to the ships \mong those who left the Factory 
in this unaccountable manner were the Governor Mr Drake Mr 
Mackett, Captain Commandant hOnchen and Captain Grave 

Drake attributes his desertion to a momentary act of 
pamc. It 13 admitted that he had freely exposed hims elf to 
danger when visiting the fortiflcatioM But when the supreme 
test came, an evd conscience and love of life prevailed For 
Mackett there is some excuse He had the previous night 
left his wife on board the Doddalay dangerously ill as she 
was and returned to the Fort, though the strongest per 
suasions, I am well informed says HoIwelJ were used to 
detam him on Board 

The spmt of the soldiers swelled up high and fierce against 
the dastards who had deserted them Nothing was heard 
for some tune but execrations against the fugitives No 
sooner however had the first burst of rage at their cowardice 
spent itself than the gamson one and all, called upon Mr 
HolwcU to assume the command A Clouncil was hastily 
summoned and the senior member of Council on shore was 
told that the gamson bad elected Mr HolwcU their governor 
On assuming the chief cml and miJitarj command HolwcU 
exercised his authority with resolution He locked the western 
gate m order to prevent further desertion- The whole force 
which he could muster m defence of the fort, including the 
militia amounted only to 190 men, but he might be able to 
hold it until the ships could be ma<le use of They lay a 
mile distant. Signals ■were thrown out from every part of 
the fort for the ships to como up ogam to their stations. But 
there never vms a single effort made to send a boat or vessel 
to bring off any port of the gamson ’ 

Meanwhile the enemy pressed on their attack with 
great vigour From the church thev galled the gamson in 
a tcmblc manner and kiUed and wounded a prodigious 
number 
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“ In order lo prevent tins havoc as much as possible, ve got 
u]) a quantity of broadcloth in bales, with which ve made traverses 
along tlie curtains and bastions ; we fixed up likewise some bales 
of cotton against the parapets (which were very thin and of brick- 
woik onlj') to icsist the cannon-balls, and did everything in our 
power to bafilc their attempts ” 

But by 110 expedient could tlic}'^ hold out mueh longer. In 
the heat of the fight a gleam of ho])c appealed The Punce 
Geojge (a Company's ship em)ilo5’^cd in the countTy) had been 
ordered uji to Pen ms to assist that redoubt, and wdien the 
gaiiison had been withdrawn fiom it the P)ivce Geoige w'as 
diieeted to fall down to her station opposite the south-eastern 
bastion of the foit. About noon her sails w'ere seen. Two 
of the gairison W'cre immediately sent on boaid wnth positive 
instiuctions to the commander to bung his ship as near the 
fort as lie could. As she bore dowm with the sails set all were 
filled w'lth the expectation of a safe retreat that night “ But 
it w'as otherwise determined bj’’ Piovidcnce; for bj’’ some 
strange fatality the Piincc George lun aground a little above 
the factory (owing to the Pilot’s misconduct, wdip lost his 
presence of mind) and w'as never got off ” Deatli now stared 
them in the face. 

The enemj'^ suspended their attack as usual, when it grew 
daik, says Cooke, 

“ but the night was not less dieadful on tliat account , the Com- 
pany's House, Mr Cruttenden's, Mr Nixon's, Doctor Knox's, and 
the marine yards were now'^ m flames, and exhibited a spectacle of 
unspeakable horror We w^ere surrounded on all sides by the Nabob’s 
forces, winch made a retreat by laud impracticable , and we had 
not even the shadow of a prospect lo effect a retreat by w'ater, after 
the Prince George run aground ” 

On the Sunday morning, June 25 , the besiegers renewed 
their cannonade, and pushed the siege with much more waimth 
and vigour than ever they had done. About eight o’clock 
they attempted to break into the foit by means of some win- 
dow's m the eastern curtain which the besieged had neglected 
to brick up Every man lushed to the spot, and there was 
stiff fighting to keep them out At this moment an alarm 
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was spread that the enemy were scaling the north west bastion, 
and to defend it a stubborn -conflict ensued* For above an 
hour the hottest fire ‘ that we had yet seen * continued on 
both sides. The besiegers at length gave over their efforts, 
and retired with great loss but they contmued to cannonade 
very briskly from the batteries, and with their wall pieces and 
musquetry did us mfimte mischief.” About fifty Europeans 
perished on the bastion. 

Early m the morning Holwell to qmet the minds of 
everybody as much as hes m my j>ower ’ had a letter wntten 
by Omichund to Manflcchand, the Governor of Hugh, who 
commanded a considerable body of the enemy’s troops, re 
questing him to use his influence with the Suba to order 
his Troop to cease Hostihties that We were ready to obey 
His commands, and persisted only m dcfendmg the Fort in 
preseivation of our Lives and Honours An Armenian 
undertook to carry the letter to Manikchand, and was suffered 
to pass About noon the enemy, after their m ortifyi ng re- 
pulse, ceased to fire For two hours not one of them was 
to be seen- Men began to hope that Omichund s letter had 
reached Surajoh Dowla, and had produced the desired effect- 
But no answer ever came. At two o clock the enemy appeared 
again, but they did not resume their attack with ony vigour 
About four afternoon word was brought me, says Holwell, 
that some of the enemy was advancing with a Flagg m 
his Hand, and called us to cease flrmg and that We should 
hove quarter if We surrendered this was judged a favour 
able juncture to answer it with a Flagg of Truce. ’ Accord 
ingly Holwell repaired with the flag to the original south 
eastern bastion where Captain Buchanan was posted and 
ordered firing to cease, 

I had a letter prepared with me nddreiaed to Roy Doolub the 
General of the Force* Importing an overture to cease hostlHUe* 
until the Suba could be wrote to and His plcature known, “nils 
Letter I threw over the Romparti and Hoisted the Flagg of Truce 
on the Bastion The I-etter was taken up by the Penon who advanced 
with the Flagg iisho retired with It. Soon after multitude* of tJie 
Enemj came out of their hidlng-Place* round u* and Flocked under 
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the Walls ; a short Pailey ensued I demanded a Truce to Hostilities 
untill the Suba’s pleasure could be known To which I was answ^ered 
by one of His officers from below that the Suba was there, and His 
pleasure was that we should have quarter I was gomg to reply 
when at that Instant Mr William Bailhe, standing near me, was 
shghtly wounded by a Muskett-ball from the enemy on the side 
of the Head, and Word was brought to me that they were attempting 
to force the South-West Barrier and were cutting at the Eastern 
Gate ” 

The enemy had treacherously made use of the truce not 
only to crowd m multitudes under the walls, but with ladders 
and bamboos they scaled the noith-west bastion and the 
wall to, the southward, wluch was low The gallant Blagg 
defended the bastion tiU he and his men were cut to pieces. 
“ Many were slam on the walls . all who wore red coats without 
mercy.” As soon as it was Icnown that the enemy had driven 
the besieged from the walls, “ a Dutchman of the Artillery 
Company,” says Cooke, “ broke open the back door of the 
factory, and with many others attempted to escape ” Hol- 
well, on hearmg that the western gate was forced by our own 
people, and betrayed, instantly sent Ensign Walcott with 
oiders to see if there was no possibility of securing it agam 
“ He retm’ned and told me it was impossible, for the Locks 
and Bolts were forced off ” HolweU now saw that the court- 
yard below was tlironged with the enemj!", who had enteied 
by the open gate Thmkmg “ that further opposition would 
not only be fruitless, but might be attended mth bad conse- 
quences to the garrison,” he and Captam Buchanan “ delivered 
up their swoids to a Jemmautdar (native officei) that had 
scaled the walls and seemed to act with some authoiity among 
the Moors ” The few troops who had survived sui rendered 
prisoners of war 

So ended the siege of Calcutta For tlnee days a few 
soldieis and a motley gathering of civilians held a lange of 
fragile buildmgs, encircled by a mouldeimg wall, against an 
army furnished with guns and Emopeans trained to use them, 
and a vast host of armed men inspmed by hatred and fanati- 
cism It ended m disaster, but the men who did the fighting 
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shewed at the siege of Calcutta Enghsh courage at its very 
best* 

Immediately after the few troops who had survived the 
siege of Calcutta had surrendered prisoners of war, the Com 
pany’s factory was filled with the enemy who began to plunder it 

We were rifled of our watches bncltles buttoni <tc. says 
Cooke but no further violence offered to our person The Bales 
of broad cloth chests of coral, Plate and Treasure laying in the apart 
menu of the gentlemen who resided In the factory were broke open 
and the enemy were wholly taken op In plundering till the Subah 
entered the Foil, which was a little after five In the afternoon carried 
in a kind of Litter i his younger brother accompanied him In another 
Sorajah Dowlah seemed astonbhed to find so imall a garrison and 
immediately enquired for Mr Drake with whom he appeared much 
incensed 

But Mr Drake, feaxmg with good reason the vengeance 
of Surajah Dowlo, was at the time sailmg down the Hugli 
Orme, in his Narrative of the of Calcutta, composed at 
Madras, 1750 says 

The Nabob entered the fort In the afternoon and admired the 
building, adding that the English must be fools to oblige Mm to 
drive them out of so fine a city He ordered Mr HolweD who had 
been put In irons to be freed from them, and that the English In 
general who were become his prisoners should be treated with 
humanity 

Cooke states that Holwell was bro^ht before the Nawab 
with his hands bound and upon complaining of tliat usage 
the Nabob gave orders for loosing his hands and assured luin, 
upon the faith of o soldier that not n hair of our heads should 
be touched Cooke s statement is confirmed by HolwcU 
who writes 

The Snha and his troops were In possession of the fort before 
six In the evening I hod In all three Interviews with him the 
last In durbar before seven when he repeated hU assurances to me 
on the word of a soldier that no harm should come to us and I beIIe^'e 
his orders were only general that we should for that night be secured 

After mentioning the promises of Surojoh Dowla that 
the prisoners should not be molested Cooke adds “ The 
Nawnb then held a kind of durbar in the open area, sitting 
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in his litter, where Kissendas (who had been kept a prisoner 
by us during the siege) was sent for and publicly presented 
with a suipaxv or honorary dress.” Orme, in his historj'', 
also mentions the important fact that the Nawab “ imme- 
diately ordered Oimchund and Kissendas to be brought before 
him, and received them with cnnlity ” Drake m his “ Narra- 
tive of the Succession of Surajah Dowla and of the Siege of 
Calcutta,” mentions that “ Mr Holwell was conducted to 
him With his hands bound Omichund and Kissendas were 
released and peimitted to paj'’ their respects to the Nawab, 
and It IS reported that the former’s houses were, duiing the 
siege, guarded and protected by the enemy’s force from 
plunder ” Orme fm’ther i elates that Surajah Dowla 

“ having bid some officers go and take possession of the Company’s 
treasury, he proceeded to the principal apartment of the factor>% 
wheie he sat in state and received the compliments of his Court and 
Attendants in magnificent expressions of his prowess and good for- 
tune Soon after he sent for Mr Holwell, to whom he expressed 
much resentment at the presumption of the English m daring to 
defend the fort, and much dissatisfaction at the smallness of the sum 
found m the Treasury, which did not exceed 50,000 rupees Mr 
Holwell had two other conferences with him on the subject before 
seven o’clock, when the Nabob dismissed him with repeated assur- 
ances, on the word of a soldier, that he should suffer no harm ” 

The leception of Kissendas and Omichund witli lionour 
by Sm’ajah Dowla tends to confirm the suspicion felt at the 
time that the tiue nature of the visit of Kissendas to Calcutta 
was to embroil the English with Ahvardi Khan, and it clearly 
proves that they must have rendered him a signal secret 
service The Nawab, says John Cooke, after ordering the 
Armenians and Portuguese to be set at libeity, between six 
and seven left the fort, and IManikchand, the Governor of 
Hugh, was put ill charge of it After the departure of the 
Nawab his troops searched every part of the factory to pre- 
vent Ireacherv, “ and in the dusk of the evening the I^fussal- 
meii sang a thanksgiving to Allah for the success thc\ had 
met with” Hitherto the prisoners had fared extreme!} veil, 
as Cooke states, “ and had been left unmolested in jicrson 
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80 long,” that they even entertained hopes * not only of getting 
our liberty,” but of being sufl'ered to re-establish their affairs 
and carry on their business upon the terms the Nairab had 
mdicated when he captured Cossunbaiar on his way to Cal 
cutta. But these hopes and expectations were very soon 
changed mto as great a reverse as human creatures ever felt. 
When Holwell returned to his unfortunate companions dark 
ness had begim swiftly to fall, and they were ordered by their 
guard to collect in one body and sit down qmetly under the 
arched veranda or piaixa to the south cf the eastern or 
mam gateway The piazza was of arched masonry and 
along the mner pillars ran a small parafiet wall, forming with 
the curtam (or outer wall) of the fort a long chamber known 
as the barracks A wooden platform for the soldiers to 
sleep on was fastened along the curtam wall, but owing to 
the piflara being low m order to protect the soldiers from 
the sun and ram, Uttle hght or air entered the barracks 
from the parade which it faced. Standing on the parade 
and looking towards the eaat, on the right of the mner gate, 
one saw the court of guard, and adjoining it the low narrow 
barracks stretching to the south eastern bastion, and m feont 
of them the piarza, with its double row of arches A small 
portion of the barracks abattiog this bastion had been con 
verted into a cell, where our soldiers, sajrs Cooke, ‘ were 
usually confined m the stocks And it had been alwajs 
called by them the Black Hole James Mill the historian, 
who never wearies of fouling the fair fame of his country 
men, writes 

Hie atrocities of English Imprisonment at home not then ex 
posed to detestation by the labour of Howard, too naturally recon 
died Englishmen abroad to the use of dungeons — of Blade Holes 
^Vhnt had they to do with n t>laek hole T Had no blacL hole existed 
(as none ought to exist anywhere least of all in the sultry ond un 
wholesome cUmate of Bengal) those who perished In the Black Hole 
of Calcutta would have experienced a dlflerent fate 

The Black Hole was not a dungeon It was an ordinary 
cell, to be found in every garrison, where two or three drunken 
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soldiers could be confined till they recovered their carouse.^ 
Cooke states it was “ about 18 feet long and 14 wide, with 
only two holes, barricaded with iron bars, to let in air, which 
opened into a low piazza ” Holwell describes it as “ a cube 
of about eighteen feet, shut up to the eastward and south- 
ward by dead walls, and by a wall and door to the north, 
open only to the westward by two windows.” Besides the 
guard at the barracks, 

“ another was placed at the foot of the stairs at the south end of 
this veranda, leading into the south-east bastion, to prevent any of 
us escaping that way On the parade (where you will remember 
the two twenty-four pounders stood) were also drawn up m a hne 
four or live hundred gun-men with hghted matches 

As the prisoners sat under the arches of the veranda they 
saw a red glare m the sky. Various were the conjectures 
at its appearance Then flames were seen danemg up m the 
dark mght, and the smister craekling of fire was heard. The 
factory was burmng to the right and left of them — “ to the 
right the Armoury and Laboratory, to the left the Carpenter’s 
yard ” , and “ as the fire advaneed with rapidity on both 
sides, it was the prevaihng opmion that they mtended suffo- 
cating us between two fires ” The fearful meaning seemed 
to be confirmed by the appearance of some officers and men 
with lighted torches in their hands, who went mto all the 
apartments under the easterly cui tarns — to the right of the 
miserable assembly They mtended to fire them, to carry 
out more swiftly and certainly their dark resolve. “ On this 
we presently came to a resolution of rushing on the guard^ 
seizmg their scimetars, and attacking the tioops upon the 
parade rather than be thus tamely roasted to death.” At 
the request of some of his companions Holwell advanced 
to see if they were really settmg fire to the apartments, and 
discovered that their worst fears were not well founded. They 
■were only searching for a place m which to confine the pri- 
soners At this moment the brave Holwell had an opportumty 

1 The Black Hole was the official designation down to 1SG8, v/hen it was 
forinall3’^ abolished yide Armj' Ord and_Reg , 1868 
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to escape, and there occurred an act of genuine chivalry which 
places the name of Leach, the Company s smith and clerk 
of the parish high m the splendid calendar of England s 
heroes To him Holwell had in many instance been a friend 

This roan had made hla escape when the Moors entered the 
fort and returned Just as It was dark to tell roe he had provided 
a boat, and would ensure my escape If I would follow him through 
a passage few were acquainted with and by which he had entered 
(This might easily have been accomplished as the guard put over 
US took bat slight notice of us ) I thanked him In the best terms I 
was able but told him It was a step 1 could not prevail on myself 
to take as I should thereby very HI repay the attacliment the gentle- 
men and the garrison bad shown me and that I was resolved to 
share their fate be It what It would bnt pressed him to secure his 
own escape withont loss of time to which he gallantly replied that 
then he was resolved to share mine and would not leave me 

Holwell had scarce time to answer Leach when he saw part 
of the guard drawn up on the parade advance towards them- 
They were accompanied by the ofllcen who had been viewing 
the room and they ordered us all to rise and go into the 
barracks to the left of the court of guard. The prisoners 
went more readily os they were pleased with the prospect 
of passmg a comfortable night on the platform Short 
lived was their joy No sooner had they entered the barracks 
than the guard advanced to the mner arches and parapet 
wall and ordered them to go mto the Black Hole A body 
of men with clubs and drawn semutars from the court of 
guard enforced the command by pressing upon them, 

71111 stroke was so sudden so unexpected and the throng and 
pressure so great upon us next the door of the Black Hole prison 
that there was no resisting It bnt like one agitated waw Impelling 
another we were obliged to give way and enter the rest followed 
like a torrent few amongst us the soldiers excepted havlug the 
least Idea of the dimensions or nature of a place we had never seen 
for If we bad we should at all events ha>*e rushed upon the guard 
and been os the lesser evO by our own choice cut to pieces 

The door was immediately locked It was eight o clock 
on a close sultrj night in Bengal- ‘ The number of souls, 
faj-s Cooke, thrust into this dungeon were near 150 Among 
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wliicli was one woman : and twelve of the wounded oflieers ” ^ 
The instant the miserable suivivors of the siege cast their 
ejes round and saw tlic size and situation of the room, they 
knew that they had escaped the shot and tlie swoid only 
to polish by a more cruel death — suffocation. “Many un- 
successful attempts vcrc made to force the door, for having 
nothing but our hands to vork with, and the door opening 
forward, all endeavours were vain and fruitless ” The 
baffled victims began to rave and utter cuises. Holwell 
commanded silence, and speaking to them 

“in the most patlietic and moMng Icmis vliich occurred, I begged 
and inlreatcd, lliat as they Iiad paid a ready obedience to me m 
llic day, they vonld nov for tbcir ovn salccs, and for the sakes of 
those who -were dear to tlicm, and verc interested m the preservation 
of their h\cs, regard the ad\icc I had to give them. I assured them, 
the return of day vould give us air and liberty , urged to them that 
the only chance ve had left for sustaining this misfortune, and sur- 
viving the night, vas the preserving a calm mind and quiet resigna- 
tion to our fate , intrcating them to curb, as much as possible, every 
agitation of mind and body, as raving and giving a loose to their 
passions could ansner no puriiose, but that of hastening their 
destruction ” 

The ferment subsided Holwell, Avho had been amongst 
the first to enter the cell, had got possession of the window 
nearest the door, “ and took Messrs Coles and Scot into the 
window with me, -the)'^ being both wounded (the first, I believe, 
mortally) ” Amongst the guards posted at the window Hol- 
well observed an old native officer “ who seemed to carry 
some compassion for us in Ins countenance ” He called him 
and begged him to get the piisoners separated into two cham- 
bers For this service he promised him a thousand rupees 
in the morning. In a few minutes he leturned and said it 
was impossible. “ I then thought I had been deficient m 
my offer, and promised him two thousand. He withdrew a 

'f- Holwell states the number to be " a hundred and forty-six wretches ex- 
hausted by constant fatigue and action ” Captain Grant writes " Prisoners 
to the number of about 200 Europeans, Portuguese, and Armenians were at 
night shut up in ye Black Hole ” Captain James Mill states But most of 
those who remained in the fort were put in the Black Hole, to the number 
of 144 men, women, and children " 
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second tune, but returned soon and (\nth I believe, much 
real pity and concern) told me it was not practicable that 
it could not be done but by the Suba’g orders and no one 
dared awake him. ’ By * Suba the man on duty must have 
meant the Governor, for Sorajah Dowls, according to Cooke, 
had left the fort 

The heat and stench rapidly grew intolerable. Everyone 
fell mto a pibfuse perspirabon. This consequently brought 
on a raging thirst, which still mcressed m proportion as the 
body was dramed of its moisture. Various expedients were 
thought of to give more room and air It was moved to 
put off their clothes In a few nunutes every man was stripped 
except Holwell Mr Court, and the two wounded young 
gentlemen by me. Every hat was put m motion. Then it- 
was proposed that all should git down on their hams 

Ai they were truly In the iltoallon of drowning wretches no 
wonder they canght at everything that bore a flattexlng appearance 
of saving them This expedient was several times put In practice 
and at each time many of the poor creatnrea whose Dolnral strength 
was lea than others or had been more exhaxuted and could not 
Immediately recover their legs as others did when the word was 
given to rise fell to rise no more for they were Instantly trod 
to death or suffocated. When the whole body sat down they 
were so closely wedged together that they were obliged to use 
many efforts before they could pul themselves in motion to g^t 
up again 

Before an hour passed away every man’s thirst grew m 
tolerable and respiration difficult. Another attempt was made 
to force the door but m vam. Then the captives heaped 
insults on the guard, to provoke them to fire on them. Kmdly 
death relieved some of them. Some went mad. Water I 
Water 1 became the general cry The old nati\ c officer 
taking pity on them, ordered some to be brought — little 
dreaming, I bebeve, says Holwell, ‘ of its fatal effects.* 
The water appeared. There was, however no means of con 
veying it into the prison but by hats forced through the 
bar Holwell Coles, and Scot at the window brought it 
in as quickly as possible. But 
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“ Ihougl) \\c brought full lials \Mlliin the bars, llicrf’ ensued such 
Moicnt struggles and frequent contests to get at it that before it 
reached the lips of any one there would be scaicely a small tcacupful 
left in them These supplies, like sprinkling water on fire, only 
served to feed and raise the flame.” 

Those at the baek of the cell cried and raved and implored, 
“ calling on me by the tender considerations of friendship 
and affection ’ Several quitted the other -window, “ the 
only cliance they liad for life,” to force tlicir w'ay to the Avater. 
“ The strength and force ujion the window' gi’ew greater and 
greater. I^Iany forcing their passage from the further part 
of the room, pressed dowm those m their w'ay wdio had less 
strength, and trampled them to death.” Ilobvell’s friend 
Baillie and several others lay dead at Ins feet, 

” and were now trampled upon by every corporal or common soldier, 
who, by the help of more robust constitutions, had forced their W'ay 
to the window, and held fast by the bars over me, till at last I 
became so pressed and wxdgcd up, I was deprived of all motion ” 

Holwell begged them, “ as the last instance of their regard,” 
that they would relax their pressure and allow him to leave 
the window or to die m quiet. 

“ They gave w'ay, and wath much difllcully I forced a passage 
into the centre of the prison, where the throng w'as less by the many 
dead (then, I believe, amounting to one-third) and the number w'ho 
flocked to the windows , for by this time they had w'atcr also at the 
other window' ” 

He strode over the dead bodies to the platform, and seated 
himself opposite the second window 

“ Here my poor friend Mr Eyre came staggering over the dead 
to me, and, with his usual coolness and good-nature, asked me how 
I did , but fell and expired before I had time to make him a reply ” 

But Holwell’s thirst and the difficulty of breathing greatly 
increasing, he determmed to push his way to the ivmdow 
opposite him, 

" and by an effort of double the strength I ever before possessed, 
gamed the third rank of it, with one hand seized a bar, and by that 
means gained a second, though I think there were at least six or 
seven ranks between me and the -windoiv ” 
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The difficulty of breathing ceased but the thirst grew 
intolerable* He called aloud for ‘ }Fa/tr for God's sake ! 
They thought he was among the dead But as soon as they 
heard his voice these poor creatures who had fought for every 
drop of water had still the respect and tenderness for me 
to cry out. Give him tcaier ! Give him tcaUr / * And never 

did Englishmen bear themselves more nobly than this Nor 
would one of those at the wmdow attempt to touch it till I 
had drunk* The water however afforded Holwell no rehef 
It only mcreased his thirst. 

So I determined to drink no more but patiently wait the e\'ent 
and kept my month molat trom lime to time by sucking the per 
iplratlon ofl my ihtrt sleeves and catching the drops as they fell 
like heavy rain from my head and face you can hardly Imagine 
how unhappy I was If any of them escaped my mouth 

. Then was brought about an mcidcnt wth a touch of grira 
humour 

Whilst I was at this second window I was observed by one of 
my miserable companions on the right of me in the expedient of 
allaying my thirst by sucking my shirt sleeves He took the hint 
and robbed me from time to time of a considerable part ol my store 
though after I detected him I had ever the address to begin on that 
sleeve first, when I thought my reserrobrs were lulBcJently replenished 
and our mouths and noses often met In the contest. The plunderer 
I foimd afterwards was a worthy young gentleman In the service 
Mr Lushlngton, one of the fow who escaped from death and has 
since paid mo the compliment of assuring me ho believed he owed 
his life to the many comfortable draughts he had from the sleeves 

Before he hit upon this expedient Holwell in on ungovem 
able fit of thirst, had adopted a more hombic one, but it 
was 80 mtensely bitter there was no enduring o second taste, 
whereas no Bristol water could be more soft or pleasant than 
what arose from perspiration. 

It was now half past eleven A large number of the poor 
TNTctchcs living were wild with delirium some were beyond 
all control Few retained any calmness but the ranks next 
the windows Air I Air I ’ was the general crj Fresh 
torrents of abuse were poured on the guard Everj foul 
epithet was applied to their sovereign to rouse them to fire 
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— man tlml could, rushin" luniuliuously lo^^a^ds the 
\\*indo\\s with ca;^cr hojics of meeting the flnst shot.” Then 
there arose a general jnajer to ircn\cn that the flames would 
consume them “ Jhit these failing, they wliosc strength and 
Spirits were quite exhausted, hud themsehes down and expired 
quietly upon their fellows*’ Those who had any energy 
left made a last effoiL to reach the windows A few suceceded 
in scrambling o\er the bachs and lieads of those in the first 
ranks and got Iiold of the bais, from which there was no rc- 
mo\mg them Many sank beneath the pressure and w'crc 
suffocated. Holwcll sustained the weight 

•• of a lica\\ man with lus Knees in my hack and llic pressure of Ins 
whole hodj on m^ lie. id A Dutch serjcnnl, who had taken his 
se.it upon nu left shoulder, and a Topaz (a black Christian soldier) 
bearing on mj right , all whuh nothing could ha\e enabled me long 
to support, hut the props and pressure equally sustaining me all 
around 'J he two latter I frequently dislodged, by sbifting my hold 
on the liars, and driving my knuckles Into tlieir ribs ; hut my friend 
.above stuck fast, and ns he held by two bars, was Immovable ” 

An hour slowly crept invay. Tlicn, seeing no Iiope of 
ichcf, Holwcll thought it better to “ leave God and die ” He 
remembered he liad a small clasp penknife in his pocket. 
He determined to open his arteries. “ I had got it out when 
Heaven interposed, and restored me fresh spiiits and resolu- 
tion, wuth an act of abhorrence of tlie act of cow'aidicc I was 
just going to commit.” It w'as now' two o’clock And Hol- 
well was quite exhausted m vainly attempting to shake off 
the human load. He must quit the window or sink where 
he was. He determined to quit the wnndow and meet death 
calmly. 

“ In the ranks behind was an officer of one of the ships, whose 
name was Carey, wdio had behaved with much bravery during the 
siege (Ins wife, a fine w'oman, though country bom, would not quit 
him, but accompanied him into the prison, and was one who survived) 
This poor wretch had been long ravmg for water and air I told 
him I W'as determmed to give up life, and recommended his gaining 
my station On my quitting he made a fruitless attempt to get 
my place, but the Dutch serjeant w'ho sat on my shoulder supplanted 
him ” 


V 
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Carey thanked Holwell, and said that he, too, Ttaa pre- 
jjared to give up life. With the utmost labour they forced 
their way from the window Then the brave sailor laid him 
self down to die. ‘ And hia death, I beheve, was ^ cry sudden 
for he was a short, full sanguine man. His strength was 
great and I imagme, had he not retired with me, I should 
never have been able to have found ray way Holwell, find 
mg a stupor commg on, also laid himself down by that gallant 
old man the Reverend Mr Jervos Bellamy, who lay dead with 
his son the heutenant hand m hand near the southernmost 
wall of the prison. He bad lam there some httle time when 
athwart his delinoua bram there came the dread that he should 
be trampled upon when dead, as I myself had done to others 
With a supreme effort he raised himself and gained the plat 
form a second time, when he soon became senseless ‘ The 
last trace of sensibility that I have been abje to recollect 
after my lying down, was my sash being uneasy about my 
waist, which I untied and threw from me. 

Three more hours wore away in misery When the dawn 
came the miserable wretches at the wmdows agam implored 
the guard to release them. But they asked m vam. Then 
it occurred to one of them to make a search for Holwell, as 
he might have sufficient influence to obtam their removal 
from the cell After a search they discovered him by his 
shirt under the dead upon the platform. Seeing some signs 
of life, they carried him to the window 

Bat as life was equally dear to every man (and the stench arising 
from the dead bodies was grown Intolerable) no one would give up 
hit station near the window so they were obliged to carry me back 
again. But soon Captain ilUls (now captain of the Compan>''s yacht) 
who was In possewlon of a scat In the window hod the humanity 
to offer to resign IL I was again brought by the same gentleman 
and placed In the window 

Shortly aft-cr there came a gleam of hope. A native officer 
sent by Surajah Dowla arrived. The Nawab had heard of 
the havoc death had made among the prisoners and he had 
dispatched him to mqmre if the chief was oJivc. 
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" They showed me to him , told him I had appearance of Jife 
remaining, and behevcd I might recover if the door was opened very 
soon This answer being returned to the Suba, an ordei came imme- 
diately for our release, it being then near six in the morning ” 

The door was thrown open, but it was some time before 
the survivors could leave that small cell. 

“ The little strength remaining amongst the most robust who 
survived, made it a difficult task to remove the dead piled up against 
the door , so that I believe it was more than twenty minutes befoie 
we obtained a passage out for one at a tunc ” 

About twenty-tlirce came out alive The rest, one hundred 
and twenty-three persons, “mostly gentlemen and men of 
hopes,” perished through suhocaiion 

Holwell, on reaching the open air, found himself “ in a 
high putrid fever,” and not being able to stand, threw him- 
self on the grass wet with the ram of the monsoon, wathout 
the veranda A message reached him that he must imme- 
diately go to the Subah. Supported under each aim by a 
stalwart sepoy, he limped along, till he came into the Nawab’s 
presence. Surajah Dowla, seeing his condition, ordered a 
large folio volume, which lay on a heap of plunder, to be 
brought for him to sit on “ I endeavoured two or three times 
to speak, but my tongue was dry and without motion He 
ordered me water. As soon as I got speech I began to recount 
the dismal catastrophe of my miserable compamons ” Orme, 
m his Narrative, written m 1756, states that Holwell 

“ complamed loudly to the Nabob of the mliuman barbarities which 
had been infficted on his countrymen the precedmg night, and added 
that it was inconsistent wth the character of a soldier, as the Nabob 
was, to see him, a soldier too, m irons for no other cause than havmg 
done his duty The Nabob disavowed any knowledge of the horrors 
of the precedmg night, and seemed, as much as a man naturally cruel 
could be, affected Avith what had passed ” 

Holwell, however, affirms that Surajah Dowla stopped 
him short with tellmg him he was well mformed of great 
treasure being buried or secreted in the fort, and that 
Holwell was privy to it, and that if he expected favour he 
must discover it 
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Carey thanked Holwell and said that lie, too was pre- 
pared to give up life. With the utmost labour they forced 
their way from the window Then the brave sailor laid Ipm 
self down to die. “ And his death, I beheve, ^as i cry sudden 
for he was a short, full, sanguine man. His strcnglh was 
great and I imagine, had he not retired with me I should 
never have been able to have found my way Holwell, find 
mg a stupor coming on, also laid himself down “ by that gallant 
old man the Reverend Mr Jervaa Bellamy who lay dead with 
his son the heutenant hand m hand near the southernmost 
wall of the prison. He had lam there some httle time when 
athwart his delinous brain there come the dread that he should 
be trampled upon when dead, as I myself had done to others 
With a supreme effort he raised himself and gamed the plat 
form a second tune, when he soon became senseless The 
last trace of sensibility that I have been abje to recollect 
after my lying down, was my sash being uneasy about my 
waist, which I untied and threw from me. 

Three more hours wore away in misery When the dawn 
came the miserable wretches at the windows agam implored 
the guard to release them. But they asked m vain. Then 
it occurred to one of them to make a search for Holwell as 
he might have sufficient influence to obtam their removal 
from the cclL After a search they discovered him by his 
shirt under the dead upon the platform. Seeing some signs 
of life, they earned him to the window 

But as life was equally dear to every man (and the atonch arising 
from the dead bodlci was grown Intolerable), no one would give up 
hU station near the window so they were obliged to cany mo baci. 
again. But soon Captain lllllf (now captain of the Company's yacht) 
who was in possession of a seat In the window had the humanity 
to oOer to resign IL I was again brought by the same gentkman 
and placed In the window 

Shortly after there come a gleam of hope. A native officer 
sent by Surajah Dowla arrived. The Nawab had heard of 
the havoc death had mode among tlic prisoners, and he had 
dispatched him to mqulre if the chief was ahve 
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“ They showed me to him , told him I had appearance of life 
remaining, and believed I might recover if the door was opened very 
soon. This answer being returned to the Suba, an order came imme- 
diately for our release, it being then near six in the morning ” 

The door was thrown open, but it was some time before 
the survivors could leave that small cell. 

" The little strength remaining amongst the most robust who 
survived, made it a dilRcult task to remove the dead piled up against 
the door , so that I believe it was more than twenty minutes befoie 
we obtained a passage out for one at a time ” 

About twenty-three came out alive The rest, one hundred 
and tiventy-thrce persons, “mostly gentlemen and men of 
hopes,” perished through suffocation. 

Hoi well, on reaching the open air, found lumself “ m a 
high putrid fever,” and not being able to stand, threw lum- 
self on the grass wet with the ram of the monsoon, without 
the veranda A message reached him that he must imme- 
diately go to the Subah. Suppoited under each arm by a 
stalwart sepoy, he limped along, till he came mto the Nawab’s 
presence Surajah Dowla, seeing his condition, ordered a 
large folio volume, which lay on a heap of plunder, to be 
brought for him to sit on “I endeavoured two or three tunes 
to speak, but my tongue was dry and without motion He 
ordered me water As soon as I got speech I began to recount 
the dismal catastrophe of my miserable compamons ” Orme, 
m his Narrative, "written in 1756, states that Holwell 

“ complamed loudly to the Nabob of the inhuman baibarities which 
had been inflicted on his countrymen the preceding night, and added 
that it was inconsistent with the character of a soldier, as the Nabob 
was, to see him, a soldier too, in irons for no other cause than havmg 
done his duty The Nabob disavowed any Icnowledge of the horrors 
of the preceding night, and seemed, as much as a man naturally cruel 
could be, affected with what had passed ” 

Holwell, bowevei, afiirms that Surajah Dowla stopped 
him short with telling him he was well mformed of great 
treasure being buried or secreted m the foit, and that 
Holwell was pri-vy to it, and that if he expected favour he 
must discover it. 
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I urged everything I could to convince him there vra* no truth 
In the hilonnatlon or that U anything had been done It Tras with 
out my knowledge I reminded him of his repeated assurances to 
me the day before but he resumed the subject of the treasure and 
all I said seemed to gain no credit with hfam I was ordered prisoner 
under Mhlr Muddin General of the Household troops 

Holwell proceeda to relate that he was taken to the camp 
of the general s quarters 

•within the outward ditch something short of Om>chandi garden 
(which you know Is about three miles from the fort) and with me 
Messieurs Court, Walcot, and BordeU The rest who survived the 
fatal night gained their liberty except Mrs Carey who was too 
young and handsome The dead bodies •were promiscuously thrown 
Into the ditch of our unfinished ravelin and covered with the earllL 

The majority of the gt irvivora at once left the fort and 
proceeded towards the ships, which were still m sight but 
when 

they reached Govlndpore In the southern part of the Company's 
bounds they were Informed that guards were stationed to prevent 
any persoru from passing to the •vessels on which most of them 
took shelter In deserted hats •where tome of the natives who had 
served the Eu^h tu different employments came and administered 
to their Immediate wants Two or three however ventured and 
got to the •vessels before sunset. 

And so it was a hundred years later in the dark days of 
the Mutiny ilany a native who had served the English 
came at the nak of his life and administered to the wonts of 
his old master Wilkam Lmdssy states that 

Cooke and Lushlngton set ont and arrived on board of the ships 
the same night, wc then laying above Buggeo Buggee. A\e had a 
very wann fire upon us as -wo passed Tanna s lorl, and several of 
the ships received damage as they passed Bnggcc Buggee 

Holwell and his three companions were conveyed in a 
bullock-cart to the camp and soon loaded with fetters. 
They were stowed all four m a sepoy s small tenL All night 
It rained severely 

Dismal os IbU was it appeared a paradise compared with our 
lodging the preceding night. Here I becamo covered from head 
to foot vrilh large- painful bolls the first symptom of my recovery 
tor untH these appeared my fever did not leave me 
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The following morning, June 22, they were marehed to 
the towm in their fetters under the scorching beams of an 
mtensel}’- hot sun, “ and lodged at the Bockhead m the open 
small veranda fiontmg the river.” “Here the other gentle- 
men broke out likewise in boils all over then* bodies (a happy 
circumstance which, as I afterwards learned, attended every 
one who came out of the Black Hole).” On the afternoon of 
the 24-th they were put on board a large boat to carr}'^ them 
to Murshidabad 

" Our bedstead and bedding were a platform of loose unequal 
bamboos laid on the bottom timbers ; so that when they had been 
negligent in balmg, we frequently waked with half of us m the water 
We had hardly any cloaths to our bodies, and nothmg but a bit of 
mat, and a bit or two of old gunny-bag, which we begged at the 
Dock-head to defend us from the sun, rain, and dews Our food 
only rice, and the water alongside, which you know is neither very 
clean nor very palatable in the rams : but there was enough of it 
without scrambling ” 

On reaching the fort at Hugh, Hoi well wrote a letter 
to the native governor (“by means of a pencil and blank 
leaf of a volume of Archbishop Tillotson’s Sermons given us 
by one of our guard, part of his plunder ”) informmg lum of 
their miserable plight The governor “ had the humamty ” 
to send three several boats “ with fresh provisions, liquor, 
cloaks, and money ” after them, none of which reached them 
“ But whatever is, is right 1 Our nee and water were more 
salutary and proper for us ” The iivei grew too shallow for 
the large boat, and on the last day of June they were trans- 
ferred to a small open fishmg craft with two of their guaid 

“ Here we had a bed of bamboos, somethmg softer, I think, than 
those of the great boat , that is, they were somethmg smoother, 
but we were so distressed for room that we could not stir without 
our fetters bruising oui own or one another's boils ” 

The monsoon havmg burst, they were exposed to one 
regular succession of heavy ram or intense sunshine with 
nothmg to protect them 

“ But then don’t let me forget our blessings, for by the good- 
nature of one of our guard, Sheike Bodul, we saw and then latterly 
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got a few plantains onion* parched rice with Taggru (Molasses) 
and the bitter green called Carella all of which were to n* loxurlou* 
indnlgences and made the rice go down deliciously 

On the morning of July 7 they came m sight of the French 
fectory at Cossimbarar Holwell persuaded the friendly 
guard to put m there, and sent a letter to Mr Law the chief 
who came down to the riverside to see them. 

He gave the Shelke a genteel present for hi* civilities and 
offered him a considerable reward and security if he would penult 
us to land for an hour's refreshment but he replied his head would 
pay for the indulgence After Mr Law had ^ven us a supply of 
cloath* linen, provision* and liquors and cash we left hi* factory 
with grateful hearts and compliment* 

About four that afternoon they landed at Murahidabad 
and were led like felons through the streets a s|>ectacle 
to the inhabitants of this populous city to an open stable 
not far from the Nawab s palace. Here they were kept in 
close confinement. Two days later Surajah Dowla returned 
tq his capital and the prisoners were removed to an open 
bungalow belonging to a native officer Bandu Singh, who 
had commanded their guard when they left Calcutta, They 
were treated with much kmdness and respect by him, who 
generally passed some time or other of the day with ua and 
feasted us with hopes of soon being released. On July 15 
the prisoners were taken to the Nawab s palace in the city 
in order to have on mtemew with him and know our fate ’ 
But Surajah Dowla could not see them that day and they 
were marched to their former lodgmgs, the stables, to be at 
hand, and had the mortification of passing another night 
there. Next morning a female attendant on the Dowager 
Princess (grandmother to Surajah Dowla) visited their chief 
custodian and had a long talk with him. Overheormg a part 
of the conversation, and finding it was favourable to them, 
the prisoners elicited from their friendly jaflor the whole 
storj At a feast the precedmg night the Begum had solicited 
their liberty and the Subah had promised he would release 
them on the morrow Great was their joy But even jet 
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misfortune Jiad not tired of persecuting them. At noon their 
friend Bandu Smgh, the native officer, told them that an 
order was prepared “ and ready to pass the seal ” for sending 
them back in irons tq Manikchand, the Governor of Calcutta. 
They gave up all hope of liberty. They knew they would 
never get alive out of the hands “ of that rapacious harpy, 
who IS a genuine Hindoo in the very worst acceptation of the 
word.” But men m tlus state of mmd, says Hoi well, are 
generally pretty easj'^ ; it is hope which gives anxiety. “ We 
dined and laid ourselves down to sleep ; and for my own 
part I never enjoyed a sounder afternoon’s nap ” Towards 
live the native officer awoke them with the news that the 
Nawab would presently pass by on his way to the palace. 
Rousmg themselves, they begged the guard to keep the view 
clear for them “ When the Suba came m sight we made him 
the usual salaam , and when he came abreast of us, he ordered 
his litter to stop, and us to be called to him.” The wretched 
piisoners, laden with fetters, advanced, and Hoi well made 
a short speech, setting forth their sufferings, and petitionmg 
for their liberty, 

“ He gave no reply, but ordered a Sootapurdar and Ghubdara 
immediately to cut our irons off, and to conduct us wherever we 
chose to go, and to take care we received no trouble nor insult , and 
havmg repeated this order distinctly, directed his retinue to go on 
As soon as our legs were free we took boat and proceeded to the Tank- 
sail (the Dutch Mmt near Murshedabad), where we were received 
and entertamed with real joy and humanity " 

So ends Holwell’s story. His tale of horror called forth 
the execrations of the civilised world, and even after the 
lapse of one hundred and fifty years it excites emotions which 
make it difficult to reason calmly. As the event, however, 
can never smk into insigmficance or oblivion, it is proper that 
the contemporary evidence should be subjected to a strict 
and fair scrutmy, in order to enable us to form an impartial 
opimon of the actors and their motives. It is almost a hope- 
less task to arrive at a final judgment as to the motives which 
have prompted actions? We can only discuss authentic 
testimonies. William Lindsay states : “ At first they used 
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the gentlemen very well but some of the soldiers gettmg 
drunk, they were all ordered into the Black Hole ” Accord 
mg to Orme ‘ The mdiscretion of one or two drunken men 
served for a pretext to the Nabob’s officers to commit the 
most despicable act of cruelty that has for many years, if 
ever been the lot of British subjects ” Stewart, m his His 
tory of Bengal a work of considerable research prmted m 
1818 , however, writes 

The prisoner! were at once ordered to draw up In the veranda, 
bnt the officer commanding the guard not thinking they wonld be 
sufficiently secured there Inquired where was the prison of the fort 
and one of the chambers before meDtloned which was used as the 
Black Hole, to confine disorderly soldlen being pointed out to him 
he without examining the extent of the apartment, forced them 
aH into it 

This statement is m a measure, supported by Holwell, 
who mentions that few amongst the prisoners themselves 
had the least idea of the dunensions or nature of a place they 
had never seen and it is therefore highly probable that the 
native officer who had entered the fort for the first time, had 
no idea of the extent of the apartment On the other hand, 
if the prisoners had been confined m the Black Hole merely 
by the order of a native officer the old Jemmautdsar 
would not have told Holwell, with, I bebeve, much real 
pity and concern that the prisoners could not be released 
by the Suba a orders, Stewart adds 

For the credit of h itman tuitare we would fain believe the asser 
tlons of the native hlstoriAiis who say the Nawah knew nothing of 
this transaction and that the conduct of the officer who confloed 
them proceeded entirely from stupidity and not from malevolence 
and cruelty 

The most favourable construction we con pot upon their 
conduct IS that the number of deaths was due to crass stupidity 
and physiological ignorance but the fact remains, os Hoi 
well states, that this scene of misery proved entertamraent 
to the brutal wretches without 

The rhetoric of JIacaulay has created a widespreod belief 
that the cruelty and baseness of Surajnh Dowla was the main 
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cause of the tragedy. Macaulay describes him seated, “ on 
the eve of the battle of Plassey, gloomily m his tent, haunted — 
as a Greek poet would have said — by the furies of those who 
had cursed him with then last breath m the Black Hole.” 
The evidence of the survivors, however, mdicates that Surajah 
Dowla was not answerable for thfe confinement of the prisoners 
m the Black Hole Orme, no favourable critic of Surajah 
Dowla, states that on entering the fort “he ordered Mr.^Hol- 
well, who had been put m irons, to be freed from them, and 
that the English m general who were become his prisoners 
should be treated with humanity ” Holwell affirms : “ I 

believe his orders were only general — that we should for that 
night be seeured ” Cooke further states : “ Between six 

and seven Surajah Dowla left the fort, the charge whereof 
was given to Moneckchund as Governor ” Macaulay writes : 
“ The day broke The Nabob had slept off his debauch, and 
permitted the door to be opened ” There is no authority for 
the statement that the Nawab had a debauch He must, at 
any rate, have quickly slept it off, for Cooke states that he 
left the fort at 7 p m. and was back at 6 a m On his arrival 
he was told of the tragedy that had occurred, and at once sent 
a messenger to mquire if the chief was dead. As soon as the 
messenger returned, he ordered the prisoners to be released. 
When Holwell complained to him of the inhuman barbarities 
which his countrymen had suffered, the Nawab, Orme states^ 
“ disavowed any knowledge of the horrors of the preceding 
night, and seemed, as much as a man naturally cruel could be, 
affected with what has passed ” If we consider his surround- 
ings and his education, it is highly probable that Surajah 
Dowla was prone to cruelty, the common vice of despots. 
If, however, we judge him by his conduct to the prisoners 
after the captme of Calcutta, no monaich appears less dis- 
posed to persecution nor less inclined to avenge himself. Orme 
informs us that the Nawab immediately ordered Holwell to 
be freed from his chains, “ but was persuaded by his officers 
that it was necessary such a man should not be set at liberty.” 
If the chief was released and went on boaid the ships, all 
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hope of finding the treasure was gone. Surajah Dowla, acting 
on the advice of his officers, ** ordered Mr Holwell and two 
other gentlemen of the Company's servants,’ soys Orme 
m his Narrative, written at the bme, to be earned to Muia 
dabad but to be well treated* Orme also affirms that the 
orders of Surajah Dowla were perverted m regard to the 
captivity and the release of Mr Holwell by that spint of revenge 
which hod been roused in his officers for the great loss sus 
tamed by the Moors m their attacks on the English. ’ When 
Surajah Dowla returned to Hugh he made an inquiry for 
Holwell and his two companions when he released Watts 
and Collett and the prisoners he had taken at Cossimbazar 
and he expressed some resentment at Mhir Mhuddon for 
having so hastily sent us up to Muxadabad. On amvmg 
at his capital the prisoners were, Orme tells us, released 
by the repeated and peremptory order of the Nabob as soon 
as he was acquamted that his first order had not been obeyed 
On the very morning of their release the Nawab s Prime 
Minister and some others had, according to Holwell, taken no 
small pains to convmce the Subah 

that, notwithstanding my loues at AUynagore * I was rtlD po&setsed 
of enon^ to pay a considerable tom for my freedom and advised 
the sending of me to Moneckefmnd who would be better able to trace 
out the remainder of my cflects To this I was afterwards Informed 
the Saba replied It may be If he has anything left, let him keep 
It his snflcrlngi have been great he shall have his liberty 'Wbether 
this was the result of his own sentiments or the consequence of his 
promise the night before to the old Begum I cannot say but we 
believe we owe our freedom partly to both 

It was not Surajah Dowla who was at the time pronounced 
to be the original author of the tragedy of the Block Hole 
Holwell gives us a clue to the man who was considered to be 
the arch-conspirator He mainly attributes the seventy with 
which he was treated to the instigations of Omlchimd, 

In resentment for my not releasing him out of prison as soon as 
I bad command of the fort a drcumstance which In the heat and 

* Orme writes To perpetoot* the memory of his Tktory he ordered the 
name of Calcutta to be chejil{ed to Allrnig nre ilgnifyliig the Piirt of God." It 
means Ih# Qly of All (the saint). 
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hurry of action, never once occurred to me or I had certamly done 
it, because I thought his imprisonment unjust.” 

Holwell pioceeds to add : 

“ But that the hard treatment I met with may truly be attributed 
in a great measure to his suggestions and insinuations, I am well assured 
from the whole of his subsequent conduct , and this further con- 
firmed me, m the three gentlemen selected to be my companions, 
agamst each of whom he ha(| conceived particular resentment, and 
you know Omechund can never forgive ” ' 

It was, indeed, a common belief at the time that the English 
owed their suffermgs to the mtrigue and resentment of Omi- 
chund , and letters in the old records show that when, after 
the battle of Plassey, the money sent to Calcutta as com- 
pensation was about to be distributed, a vigorous protest 
was raised agamst any restitution to Omichund “ in common 
with the other Gentoo merchants, because it is well known 
he was the chief instigator of the massacre of the Black 
Hole ” 
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175&~7 DEFEAT OF SURAJAH DOWLA 

On October 16 1756 the fleet sailed out of Madras. The 
elements were against them on their start. During the first 
twelve days they were driven down as far as Ceylon^ by strong 
currents from the north. It was now the time when the 
north-east monsoon blows hardest down the Bay of Bengal 
and the waves are the highest. In order to avoid a direct 
and tremendous encounter vessels for Bengal steered across 
the Bay to the Tenaasenm coast, and thence beat over to 
Balasore roads and assured the entrance into the River Hugh, 
Admiral Watson followed this course. But he was badly 
knocked about by the monsoon gales and could make little 
way On the night of November 18 

the SalUiary spnmg a leak which kept oil bor pmapi going to free 
her and after making the signal of dlstreu the carpenters of tlie 
Kent and other ships were sent on board, who found out the leak 
and In some measoro stopped it, so that she was able to proceed 
on the voyage under an easy sail upon her foremast, as the leak was 
discovered to be In the ^vooden ends forwards. • 

Two days after the seamen and military were put to 
half allowance of provisions and two-thirds allowance of woter 
The scurvy began to appear m the fleet, particularly amongst 
the seamen. It was not till December 1 that sn ships arrived 
m the soundings oft Pomt Palmyras. 

About 8 p !£. the 2nd Cumberland struck upon the reef of! 
Point Palmlras but was soon got oO without any damage the ship 
com to an anchor and lay tin daylight. After making the signal of 
dlslrcu the fleet came to on anchor some In seven some In five and 
others In four fathoms water upon the edge of this dimgcrous ihoaL 

* Ivei, \oynge p 05. 

* Journal of the otpedlUon to Dcnfiol from October 13, 1766, to rebruarj 18, 
17 j 7 kept by one of Colonel CUre ■ lomlly 

S3* 
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The following day the Kent» the Admirars flagship with 
Clive on board, the Tyger, and Walpole rounded the shoal 
and reached the road of Ballasore, but the other ships could 
not weather the point. 

“ As soon as the Kent arrived in Ballasore road, two Enghsh 
pilots came on board us, who gave the admiral a further account of 
the miserable situation of affairs in Bengal, as, that smce the re- 
duction of Calcutta, almost every mhabitant who survived the attack 
of the place, nr the dreadful catastrophe of the Black Hole prison, 
had made their escape to Fulta, a despicable village on the river’s 
side , that some families hved m tents on shore, while others con- 
tinued on board the same ships and vessels m which they had escaped 
from Calcutta ” * 

The squadron was now in sore distress for water and pro- 
visions, “ having only eight days’ water on board and numbers 
down with the scurvy.” On December 8 the pilot sloop put 
on board the Walpole some nee, “ she bemg m the greatest 
want of provisions ” The Walpole carried only sepoys, and 
when the supply of rice failed, there was “ nothing to serve 
out to them but beef and pork , but though some did sub- 
mit to this defilement, yet many preferred a langmshmg death 
by famine to life polluted beyond recovery.” ^ 

The pilot gmded the vessels over the dangerous shoals at 
the mouth of the Hugh, then an almost unknown river, and 
Clive told the Select Committee of the House of Commons that 
-he considered that attempt to go up the river “to be as daring 
and meritorious an attempt as was ever made in his Majesty’s 
sea service ” On December 9 the pilot, takmg advantage of 
the spring tides, entered the river On December 15 the Kent 
“ anchored at Fulta^ m company with the Tyger and Walpole, 
where we found riding at anchor the Kingsfisher sloop, the 
Delaware, Indiaman, and about twelve sail of country ships, 
snows ” ^ Here they found the fugitives from Calcutta and 
other parts of Bengal, and the military under Major Kilpatrick 

^ Ives, p 96 * Scrafton, “Reflections,” p 12 

® A village on the left bank of the River Hugli, twenty miles in a straight 
direction below Calcutta, but more than double that distance by the winding 
of the river 

* Journal by one of Clive’s family 
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1750-7 DEPZAT OF SURAJAS DOWLA 

Ok October 10 1750 the fleet sailed out of Madras. The 
elements were against them on their start. During the first 
twelve days they were driven down as far as Ceylon^ by strong 
currents from the north. It was now the time when the 
north-east monsoon blows hardest down the Bay of Bengal 
and the waves are the highest. In order to avoid a direct 
ond tremendous encounter vessels for Bengal steered across 
the Bay to the Tenassenm coast, and thence beat over to 
Balasore roads and assured the entrance into the River Hugh 
Admiral Watson followed this course. But he was badly 
knocked about by the monsoon gales and could make httle 
way On the night of November 18 

the Salitiiurff sprang a leak, which kept oh bor pumps going to tree 
her and after ranking the signal of distress the carpenters of the 
Keiil and other ships were sent on board who found out the leak 
and in some measure stopped It, so that she was able to proceed 
on the voyage under an easy soil upon her foremast, as the leak was 
discovered to be In the wooden ends forwards. • 

Two da>8 after the seamen and military were put to 
half allowance of provisions, and two-thirds allowance of water 
The scurvy began to appear in the fleet, particularly amongst 
the seamen. It was not till December 1 that six ships arrived 
m the soundings off Pomt Palmyras. 

About 8 p ic the 2nd Camlwland struck upon the reef oH 
Point Palmlras but was soon got oft without any damage the ship 
cam3 to on anchor and lay tm daylight. After making the signai of 
dblreu the fleet came to an anchor some in seven some In five and 
othen in four fathoms water upon the edge of this dangerous shook 

» Ivrt, Voyage p 95. 

■ Journal of Uie ezp^edlUon to Bengal from October 13, 176d to Frbrnary 18. 
1757 kept by one of Colonel CUve * family 

33 » 
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The following day the Kent, the Admiral’s flagship with 
Clive on board, the Tyger, and Walpole rounded the shoal 
and reached the road of Ballasore, but the other ships could 
not weather the point. 

“ As soon as the Kent arnvcd in Ballasore road, two Enghsh 
pilots came on board us, who gave the admiral a further account of 
the miserable situation of affairs m Bengal, as, that since the re- 
duction of Calcutta, almost every mhabitant who survived the attack 
of the place, nr the dreadful catastrophe of the Black Hole prison^ 
had made their escape to Fulta, a despicable village on the river’s 
side , that some families hved m tents on shore, while others con- 
tinued on board the same ships and vessels m whidi they had escaped 
from Calcutta ” ^ 

The squadron was now in sore distiess for water and pro- 
visions, “ havmg only eight days’ water on board and numbers 
down with the scurvy ” On December 8 the pilot sloop put 
on board the Walpole some rice, “ she bemg m the greatest 
wartt of provisions ” The Walpole carried only sepoys, and 
when the supply of rice failed, there was “ nothing to serve 
out to them but beef and pork , but though some did sub- 
nut to this defilement, yet many preferred a langmshing death 
by famme to life polluted beyond recovery ” ^ 

The pilot gmded the vessels over the dangerous shoals at 
the mouth of the Hugh, then an almost unknown river, and 
Clive told the Select Comrmttee of the House of Commons that 
'he considered that attempt to go up the river “to be as darmg 
and meritorious an attempt as was ever made m his Majesty’s 
sea service.” On December 9 the pilot, takmg advantage of 
the sprmg tides, entered the river On December 15 the Kent 
“ anchored at Fulta® m company with the Tyger and Walpole, 
where we found ridmg at anchor the Kingsfisher sloop, the 
Delaware, Indiaman, and about twelve sail of country ships, 
snows ” ^ Here they found the fugitives from Calcutta and 
other parts of Bengal, and the militarj’- under Major Kilpatrick 

lives, p 96 s Scrafton, "Reflections,” p 12 

5 A village on the left bank of the River Hugh, twenty miles in a straight 
direction below Calcutta, but more than double that distance by the winding 
of the river 

* Journal by one of Clive’s family. 
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•^ho had arrived there on August 2 The civilians except 
some few families who were m tents, lived on board the country 
ships, and the mihtary were cantoned ashore. The majority 
of their companions had died — died of cruel fever due to 
scanty food, bad water and the pestflential air of the swamps. ‘ 
Great was the joy of the survivors at seeing the long ei^ected 
squadron. 

For almost five monthi they had been surrounded by sldmess 
and disease which made ftrauge havoc among them says Ives 
and yet, when we saw them flnrt, to onr great surprise they ap 
peared with as chearful countenances as h no misfortunes had 
happened to them 

On arriving at Fulta Chve learnt that Mr Drake had 
received dispatches from England appomting him and three 
of hifl former council a committee for the conduct of the Com 
pany s affairs m Bengal They had already associated Major 
KQpatnck, says Orme, and they now added Watson and CIrve 
to their board But neither tie admiral nor Clive had any 
intention of abandonmg their separate autbonty The same 
day that Clive reached Fulta he exercised that authority by 
writing to Rajah Mamkchand, Governor of Calcutta 

Upon my arrival In these parts from Madras I was Informed 
that you had shown a great friendship and regard for the English 
Company for which I write- to return you thanks, I doubt not 
bat as yon have hitherto professed a desire to servo the Company 
you win at this time, when their alTairs must require It, retain the 
some disposition in their favour ■ 

The Hajoh sent the following reply dated December 2S 
1756 

^ Onne 11010 * ** tbot of the whole deUebment which wm 230 when sent 
one boll were dead end ol lb« mnoindcr not roore than thirty men were able 
to do dnty when Adralrol Wotson arrived Onuc VoL IL p I'XI Ivt* 
ftota that to the be*t of hU ir m n o branco not obovo thirty mnalncd aUvxi 
and not above ten fit for duty — Ive*, p W Broome write* The remnant 
of the Bengal inutary force from being more aecnstoroed to the climate appear* 
to have fared better and wn* now able to Johj the force, strengthened by the 
Company of Volonteeri formed from amongst the dTllhm* and rrapectable 
Enropean Inhabitant* who hod escaped from Calcntta and the oat taetorle*, 
which Company now mortcred apward* of 70 offlccri and men — Broome 
p. 70. CUve state* that the few effective Enropean* at Faltn including (he 
voltintefri, did not amoant to more than one hundred. 

•Orme MSS. India, \eL \L, P 3702. 
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" I have had the pleasure lo receive your most friendly letter. 
To hear you are in good health gives me the smeerest pleasure Your 
sending a copj^ of your address to the Nabob enclosed in your letter 
to me for my perusal I esteem as an instance of your friendship. 
Finding in it many improper expressions and concluding that by 
sending me the copy you desired lo know my sentiments upon it, 
I have, therefore, made some alterations in it and return it entrusted 
lo Radakisscn ISIulhck, who will deliver it to you You will write 
your letter after that form and dispatch it again to me, and I will 
for^\a^d it to the Nabob You write that you are desirous of peace- 
able measures I hke\\isc am as desirous, as nothing is better than 
peace To take away every cause of ill-will or contention, this is the 
part of a good man “ ^ 

On December 25 Clive answered as follows : 

“ I ha\e icceived your letter with the form enclosed for a letter 
to the Nabob I am very sensible of your friendship and kind in- 
tentions 111 sending me the latter, which I have read, but am sorry 
I cannot, consistently ^\lth my duty to the Company or their honour, 
accept of your advice in VTiting to the Nabob a letter couched in 
such a stile, which, however proper it might have been before the 
taking of Calcutta, would but ill-suit vith the present time, when 
we are come to demand satisfaction for the injuries done us by the 
Nabob, not to entreat his favour, and with a foree which we think 
sufRcient to \andicate our claim. Anaverdi Cavm’s letter went by 
a former conveyance which I have taken notice of in mme to the 
Nabob ” = 

Clivc, however, did slightly modify his attitude, and 
Watson also Avrote a letter to the Nawab in whieh he stated . 

“ As you must be sensible of the benefit of having the Enghsh 
settled m your country, I doubt not you will consent to make them 
a reasonable satisfaction for the losses and injuries they have suffered, 
and by that means put an amicable end to the troubles, and secure 
the fnendship of my king, who is a lover of peace, and dehghts m 
acts of equity. What can I say more ? ” 

The Nawab was not sensible of the benefit of havmg the 
English settled m his country, and he ordered the whole of 
his army to assemble at his capital preparatory to marching 
towards Calcutta, and Mamkchand took measures to strengthen 
Fort William as well as the neighbouring forts on the river. 
On December 16 “ the Company’s troops and seapoys on the 
Kent, Tyger, and Walpole landed at Fulta,” and six days after 

^ Orme MSS . India, Vol XI , p 2703 = Ibid , p 2704 
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“ the Grenadiers and Artillery Companies from the Salisbury 
and Bridgwater jomed the battahon in camp ” The malarious 
swamp around them produce^ fever and Clive fell a victiim 
On December 28 he wrote to Major KUpatnck 

A violent Gold and Slight Fever has reduced me to the necessity 
ol committing to writing what otherwise I should have been glad to 
have executed In Person and by word of Mouth 

'Ihe time now draws near for the quitting of Folta« previous to 
which many necessary steps are to be talcen Boats Sloops &* should 
be In readiness for the Embarkation of aD our Military Lascars and 
Seapoyi as likewise all our Stores Provision &* I think It would 
be gaining of time if all the baggage Stores & were embarked Imme 
dlately on large Boats excepting what the Sendee on Shore abso 
hitely requires I would have afl onr Military and Seapoys supplied 
with 38 Rounds p Man and the rest of the Ammunition disposed 
of In such a manner as to bo at hand when called for I would have 
the 2 6 p" 4 a 3 p“ well supplyed with Ammunition and in readl 
ness to Land at a Moments warning for I take It for granted^ we 
shall march from Budjee Budjee to Calcutta by Land It would save 
us the Trouble of Enibarldng if wo could do the same from Fulta 
please to speak to the Governor to give Orders that the Vessel which 
has the 100 000 Musket Cartridges on Board accompany the Squadron 
I am \vry anxious for the retuni of the klon who Is sent to 
examine the Situation of Badjee Budjee a good account from him 
would save a "World of Trouble pr^ make enquiry tf there be any 
other road to B B except the foot Path between the two Fortlflcationi. 

There are many other things which do not occxir to me which 
may faH within your Knowledge hi short I leave every thing to 
your Prudence and Discretion for the present dispose of the Troops 
In such manner that they may be In readiness to March overland 
to Calcutta and tf necessarv to attack Budjee Budjee Tana 
Fort, 

It would be of singular service could you prevail upon the 
Baiar people to follow us to Budjee Budjee 

Having applied to the Governor for the Delauxrre India man 
to serve os a Hospital Ship have as yet received no Answer It will 
be necessary to apply again to hhn that it may bo executed- * 

On December 27 the fleet proceeded up the nver having 
re-embarked the Company s troops and artillery pursuant to 
the resolution of a Council of War held on board the KenU 
but the seapoys marched over land keeping the ships m view 
and Captam Barker following m boats with 80 of the Tram 

* Powli MSS. No. L Letters Irom tho Hon Cokioel OJve, trom October H 
1756 to April 16, 1757 
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and tno field pieces properly compleated.” ^ The following 
day the ships reached JMayapur, and about three in the after- 
noon the troops and two field-pieces were disembarked and 
joined the sepoys.- According “to the plan concerted at the 
Council of War,” the ships were to bombard the Fort of Budge 
Budge, ^ which stood on the river, while Clive marched with 
the troops northwards in order to lay an ambuscade for the 
garrison as they retreated along the Calcutta road. Clive 
did not agree with the plan concerted by the majority at the 
Coimcil of AVar.** He wished to convey the troops by water 
to Budge Budge, but he had to follow the decision of the 
maj'ority. 

At four o’clock Clive set forth with the troops foi Mayapur, 
the two field-pieces with a tumbril of ammunition being diawn 
by the men. The native guides, 

" m order to prevent discovery, led the troops at a distance from the 
river, through a part of the country, which was uninhabited indeed, 
but full of swamps, and contmually intersected by deep rivulets, 
which rendered the draught and transportation of the three car- 
nages so tedious and laborious, that the troops did not arrive until 
an hour after sun-risc at the place of ambuscade ” ® 

The spot chosen for the ambush was the dry bed of an 
ordinary Indian tank about ten feet below the level of the 
plam It lay about a mile from the liver, a nule and a half 
north-east of Budge Budge, and half a mile east of the high 
road to Calcutta. Clive proceeded to post his small force 

" KessersmgjS commander of the seapoys, was detached from 
hence with 200 seapoys to reconnoitre, and was followed by Captam 
Pye at the head of the Grenadier company and the rest of the seapoys , 
Captain Gauppe was likewise advanced with his company and the 

^ Journal of the expedition to Bengal from October 13, 1756, to February 18, 
1757, kept by one of Colonel Clive’s family 

* Orme states “ All the men of Adlercron's regiment who were arrived, 
being 120, remained on board the ships of war The rest of the battalion, 500, 
with all the Sepoys, and two field-pieces, landed, and at sunset marched from 
Mayapore, under the command of Colonel dive, and under the conduct of 
Indian guides ” 

® Orme speUs it Buz-buzia , Ives, Bougee Bougee , Elphinstone, Bujbuj 

* It has always been stated that Watson alone insisted on the troops march- 

ing northwards, but we now know It was according to a decision of a Council 
of War ® Orme, Vol II , p 122. * Keshar Singh 

W 
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volmiteers in the Calcutta Road to give timely notice of the approach 
of any of the enemy that might come that vray Captain Pye had 
ordcrt to take posaeaslon of the suburbs and send an Immediate 
report ^hen he had effected it, but not to attempt any thing further 
without order * 

Captain Pye, finding the enbiirbs deserted, joined the party 
of sepoys under the bank, and put himself under the orders 
of Captam Coote who was landed wrth the King’s troops 
they had just struck a flag on one of the advanced batteries 
and were reconnoitring from behind it, when Keshar Singh 
was ordered back with the seapoys Captam Waller landing 
■oon after from the Salisbury and, hearing that the Colonel 
was attacked by the enemy ordered the whole to march to 
his assistance. The European battabon under Chve s imme- 
diate command, consisting of 260 rank and file, ’ had been 
attacked by the mam body of the enemy under Manikchnnd 
from the surrounding houses and thickets 

The iklrmlsh lasted about half an hour in which time wc had 
Ensign Kerr wtth nine private men killed and eight wounded The 
enemy's loss must have been somewhat considerable as their number 
of borso and foot appeared to be about 2 000 and several of them 
eicposed themselves pretty Irccly at first but were much alarmed 
at the brUkneu of our firo and startled at the first appearance of 
cannon which they thought impossible for us to transport over the 
ground we had marched the preceding night tls said that 200 of 
inferior note were killed and wounded four jemldart an elephant 
and the Commander shot throu^ his turban, besides about forty 
who perished in their confusion on passing a creek. ■ 

* Joomal bj ooe of dive • fcmllT 

* Ii((L Onn« f aocoont of the ■Mr tnixh dUTcrs materially from tiut g l re u 

In the Journal and the Logs. He writes ** The rwt of the troops remained 
with Colonel dive, and concealed thramlves lome in the hollow and others 
In the ai^lnlng vlllsge, and the two fleld-pleces w e re placed on the north side 
of the village. The troops betng excessfvdy fatigued, were permitted to qnlt 
their ormi. In order to get rest e ver y man LUd down where he thon^t 

best, some In the village, others la the hollow: and from a lecurltj which no 
saperlorlty or appearances In war could justify the common precantlon of 
statlonh^ eenUnels was negleeted. In a few i^utes they were all otleep 
It Is dlfBcult to believe that, after 200 tepoys had been sent to reconnoitre 
and a company Kith the volunteers had b^n posted In the Calcutta Fload to 
give timely n(^ce of the approach of the enemy the battalion of Eoropesni 
under dive who w e re la ombosh ready to ent off the enemy would be found 
an hour later asleep 'With regard to stationing sentinels, dive bad taken at 
wo now learn aH the precautions be consider^ necestary for giving timely 
notice of the approach of the enemy ClKw did know the elementa of the 
business of war and. If the statement be Iruo that he did not post sentinels 
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Chvc, in a letter to Mr. Pigot, dated January 8, 1757, 
gives the following account of the engagement ; 

“ You will find by llic return, that our loss in the skirmish near 
Budjee-Budjee vas greater than could well he spared, if such skirm- 
ishes "were to be often repeated You must know, our march from 
IMoidapoor to the northward of Budjee-Budjee was much against 
my inclinations. I applied to the Admiral for boats to land us at 
the place we arrived at after sixteen hours’ march by land m which 
the men suffered hardships not to be described It was four in the 
afternoon when wc decamped from Moidapoor, and (we) did not 
arrive off Budjee-Budjee till past eight next morning , at nine, the 
Grenadier company and all the scapoys were despatched to the fort, 
vhere I heard Captain Cootc was landed wdth the King’s troops At 
ten, IMonichaund, the Governor of Calcutta, attacked us with between 
two and three thousand horse and foot, and was worsted The 
people of the country raise fabulous reports about the killed and 
wounded ; but there is reason to believe, from the smartness of the 
fire while it lasted, and the nearness of the enemy, some of which 
w'cre wathm tw'cntj’^ yards, one hundred and fifty nught be killed and 
w ounded, and w ith them four of the principal jemidars and an elephant 
IMonichaund himself received a shot in his iurban Our two field- 
pieces were of little or no service to us, having neither tubes nor 
port-fires, and wTong carnages sent with them from Fort St David ; 
indeed wc still labour under every disadvantage m the world, for 
want of the Marlborough It seems the enemy were encamped withm 
two miles of us, and we ignorant of the matter , so much for the 
intelligence of this country ” 

Aji hour before Clive began his northward march “ the 
squadron weighed and came to sail and at 6 anchored off 
Pengal’s Point.” At 7 a m the squadron again weighed and 
came to sail for Budge Budge, and half an hour after the 
enemy opened lire at the Tygei,^ who returned it. A few mm- 
utes later the Kent began to fire, and, havmg anchored, made 
the signal to engage The fire of the enemy soon slackened, 

the nature of the country or some other sound reason must have prevented 
him from departing from this ordinary military practice Orme further states 
“ Had the cavalry advanced and charged the troops in the hollow, at the 
same time that the Infantry began to fire upon the village. It is not improb- 
able that the war would have been concluded on the very first trial of hostili- 
ties ” Sir John Malcolm, a soldier acquainted with war, writes " In answer 
to this remark, there is one smgle fact to be stated — ^the thick jungle which 
concealed the approach of the infantry was impervious to cavahy, who had 
ho means of advancing except through openings, where they must have been 
seen, and the possibility of surprise defeated ” — Orme, II , 122, 

iNot the Kent, as Orme states 


/ 
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and all the King s troops were disembarked and took possession 
of an abandoned battery Csptam Eyre Coote was desirous 
of storming the fort, but Captam Weller ‘ who was my senior 
thought it necessary to desist from my project and 
to go to the Colonel whom we knew to be very weak. * 

' After Qivc had repulsed the enemy, he went on board 
the flagship to consult the admiral On his return Eyre Coote 
learnt that a body of sailors was going to be sent ashore to jom 
them, and that they were to storm the fort when mght fell 

When ni^t came on, gays Eyre Coote 400 tailors came on 
shore under the command of Captain King the Colonel and Major 
Kilpatrick were retired to rest, as they had had a very fatiguing 
march all the night before and Captain ^Seller was gone sick on 
board to that I then bad the command, and as my opinion wat aH 
day for storming the place I was In hopes then to have the honour 
of doing it, but the Colonel sent me word he d have nothing done 
till the morning * 

Dunng Eyre Coote s absence 

one Stnharu a common tailor belonging to the Kenl ba\'iDg been 
Just terved with a quantity of grog (arrack mixed with water) had 
hit tplrlti too much elated to think of taking any rest he there 
fore strayed by himself towards the fort, and Imperceptibly got onder 
the walls being advanced thus far Trithout interruption he took 
It into hli head to scale at a breach that bad been made by the cannon 
of the ships and having luckily gotten upon the bastion ho there 
discovered several Moor men slUlng on the platform at whom he 
flourished hts cutlass and fired bis pistol, and then after having 
given three loud huxsas cried out The place lx mine * 

He was immediately attacked and then began a deadly 
tussle. Strahan s cutlass broke off near the hilt, and the 
moments of life were fast r unnin g out when the advanced 
guards, who were in the village and had heard his shouts 
quitting their post, jomed him on the rampart.* The enemy 
had been moving out of the place ever smee dusk, and those 

* Joamal of Captain Eyre Coote. 

* Ivw' Joonial, p 100 Eyre Coote* JoonuiL — Orme, VoL 11., p 124. 

* Ives writes ^ Strahan^ the hero of tbit edventoroos acUon was soon 

brought before the admiral, who aolwitbstandiag the ntccess that had at 
tended It, thoaght It necessary to ahew displeased with a measure In 

whkh the want of all mllltaiy dlsclplfaie to notortonsly appeared He there* 
fore angrily enmilr«l Into the desperste ttep which he had taken Mr Streltan 
what it this that you have been doing T The felkrw after having made bis bow 
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that remained were qmckly diuven out or killed. Eyi’e Coote 
assumed command of the fort, and at dawn a salute was fired. 
Eighteen pieces of cannon from 24-pounders downwards, and 
forty barrels of gunpowder with ball m proportion, were 
found m it. 

The followmg evenmg, after disablmg the gims, carrying 
off the powder and demolishing the parapets of the fort and 
batteries, the European troops re-embarked The sepoys 
remamed ashore, “ takmg their route along the bank of the 
river with the fleet m view, and the artillery followmg agam 
in boats ” ^ On December 31 the squadron weighed “ and 
dropt up the river The next day at twenty minutes past 
10 AM, the Tyger made the signal and anchored Twenty 
mmutes later the Kent anchored “ A French ship saluted 
with mne guns and was returned five ” ^ Shortly after noon 
the Tyger and Kent agam set sad, “ and at 2 p.m came abreast 
of Tanna and Aleghur which is a new mud fort erected by the 
enemy opposite to the former ” The enemy abandoned both 
forts as the ships approached, and the boats’ crews of the 
squadrons landed and took possession of them without firmg 
a shot. They found m them “ about forty guns, some 
twenty-four pounders, and all mounted on good carriages, 
most of them the company’s ” ® They also discovered some 
ammumtion 

" In the night,” says Watson, “ I sent the boats manned and 
armed up the river, to set fire to a ship and some vessels that lay 

scratched his head, and with one hand twirling his hat upon the other, replied 
' Why, to be sure. Sir, it was I who took the fort, but I hope there was no harm 
in it’ The admiral with difficulty was prevented from smiling at the simplicity 
of Strahan’s answer , and the whole company were exceedingly diverted with 
his awkward appearance, and his language and manner in recounting the several 
particulars of his mad exploit Mr Watson expatiated largely on the fatal 
consequences that might have attended bis irregular conduct, and then with 
a severe rebuke dismissed him , but not before he had given the fellow some 
distant hints, that at a proper opportunity he should certainly be punished 
for his temerity Strahan, amazed to find himself blamed, where he expected 
praise, had no sooner gone from the admiral’s cabin, than he muttered these 
words ‘ If 1 am flogged for this here action, I will never take another fort by 
myself as long as 1 live, by G d ’ ” 

^ Journal of the expedition to Bengal from October 13, 1756, to February 18 
1757, kept by one of Colonel Clive’s family 

* Minutes taken aboard His Majest 3 r’s ship Kent at the attack of Budge 
Budge Fort, at Tana, and at the attack on Calcutta 

® Letter from Admiral Watson, dated H M S Kent, off Calcutta 
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under a fort, which was executed without opposition That was a 
necessary piece of service as I heard they were fllled with comhustibles 
In order to be set on fire when the ebb made to bum our ships 

Early on the mormng of January 2 Clive landed at Alighrh 
with the Company’s European troops and, jomed by the 
sepoys, marched on Calcutta. The Keni and Tyger together 
with the twenty gun ship and sloop weighed and stood up 
following the line of the well wooded shore of the broad Huglu' 
No forest of masts then rose into the blue arure. A few 
country boats with their large brood sails fllled with sunshmc 
were flying away As the Tyger approached the hattenes 
on the bonk opened fire, but the enemy deserted them on 
the approach of the fleet and Give s force. 

At 10 A u the ships coming abreast of Fort WTilfam (by the 
Moors called Allnagor) were fired upon pretty warmly as they lay 
becalmed sheering roimd in the eddies of the tide but soon after 
coming to an anchor close In with the western line of gnus on tho 
riverside they drove the enemy from their batteiiee who fled through 
the eastern gate before the military or ttapoyt could come up with 
them In thli action throe of the King's soldiers end six sailors were 
killed. • 

When the enemy deserted the fort some of the old in 
habitants of the town waved their hands from the shore, and 
one of them hoisted an English pendant on a tree.* The 
admiral immediately sent Captam King IhN to take pos 
session for the Crown, and a few minutes after it was gam 
soned with o detachment of Adlercron s regiment under Eyre 
Coote. At the same time a party of sepoys reached the fort, 
entered it, and, Give states were ignomimously thrown out. 

Upon coming near the fort myself I was Informed that there 
were orders that none of tho Company's officers or troops ihould 
have entrance This I own enraged me to such n degree that I 

^ Janoory lit, 1757 About 3 la the ofteraoon aune abresst of Taiwa 
Fort*, 'Which were foond evaenated U» eoemy retiring as the ships advanced 
At 3 the boats of the tnen*of war landed with the seunen and txMk posscnlon 
of the Fort of Tunna and Ailsor a mad fort raised opposite In which were 
found 31 pieces of cannon of 34 and 13 of a smaller sUe, some shot, and a 
small quanUty of gunpowder — Srtectlons from the Letters, Despatches, and 
other State lepers presenred In the Madras Secretariat (Clive S^es), edited 
by George W Forrest, C.I ^ 

* Joumolof theExpedltkn3 to Dentil, from October 13, 175G, to Febmary IB, 
1707 Ires p 102. 
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was resolved to enter if possible which I did, though not in the manner 
maliciously reported, by forcmg the sentrys, for they suffered us 
to pass very patiently upon being mformed who I was ” ^ 

At Clive’s entrance Eyre Coote presented him with the 
followmg commission from Admiral Watson : 

" By Charles Watson, Esq , Vice-admiral of the blue squadron 
of his majesty’s fleet, and commander m chief of his majesty’s ships 
and vessels employed in the East Indies, and of the marme forces 
of the umted company of merchants trading to and m these parts 

“ You are hereby required and directed to garrison the fort of 
Calcutta with his majesty’s troops which you have now on shore, 
and take care to post sentinels and guards so as not to be suiprized 
by tlie enemy In the evemng I shall be on shore , and you are not 
to quit your post, or dehver up your command till farther orders 
from me During your contmuance on shore, you are to take care 
that no disorders be committed by his majesty’s troops, or any other 
people, but to treat the natives with humanity, and take particular 
care that there is no plundering, as such offenders may depend on 
the severest punishment Given under my hand on board bis majesty^s 
ship the Kent, off Calcutta, 2d Jan 1757 

“Charles Watson 

“ To Captain Eyre Coote, of his majesty's 39th regiment of foot 

“ By command of the admiral 

“ Henry Doidge ” 

^ Clive denied any authority that Admu’al Watson had to 
appomt an inferior officer in the Kmg’s service governor of 
the fort, and told Eyre Coote if he disobeyed his orders he 
would place him under ariest Eyre Coote assented, and desired 
leave to acquamt the admiral with these particulars Clive 
consented ^ Watson, on hearmg what had taken place, sent 
Captam Speke on shore to know by what authority Clive 
had assumed command of the fort “ I answered, by the 
authority of his majesty’s commission, as bemg lieutenant- 
colonel and commander in chief of the land forces ” Speke 
went on board with the message, and ^vrote the followmg 
letter to Clive 

“ I am extremely sorry to find by youi Letter and by wbat I 
know of tbe Admiral’s Sentiments that things are tending to an 

^ Letter from Colonel Clive to Mr Pigot, dated Fort William, January 8, 
1757 Clive in Ids evidence before the Select Committee of the House of Common? 
stated that “ he entered the Fort at the head of the Company’s troops " 

* CUve’s Evidence, Ives, p. 102 
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ort, which was executed without opposition. That was a 
piece of service os I heard they were filled with combostl’bles 
to be set on fire when the ebb made to bum our ships 

on the mommg of January 2 CJive landed at Ahgbrh 
j Company's Eiuopean troops and, joined by the 
narched on Calcutta. The Kent and Tyger together 
; twenty gtm ship and sloop weighed and stood up 
; the line of the Tvell wooded shore of the broad Hugh ' 
it of masts then rose into the blue azure. A few 
boats with their large broad saila filled with simshme 
Ing away As the Tyger approached, the batteries 
bank opened fire, but the enemy deserted them on 
•oach of the fleet and Chve’s force. 

10 A-u. the ships coming abreast of Fort William (by the 
lied Mlnagor) were fired upon pretty warmly ai they lay 
tbeertng round in the edefies of the tide bnt toon, after 
0 an anchor dote In with the weatem line of gnnt on the 
■ they drove the enemy from their batteries who fled through 
tm gate before the military or teapoys could come np with 
a this action three of the I^g's soldiers and six sailors were 


n the enemy deserted the fort some of the old in 
ts of the town waved their bands from the shore, and 
them hoisted an English pendant on a tree.* The 
immediately sent Captain King, R.N to take pos 
for the Crown, and a few mmates after it was garri 
nth a detachment of Adlercron s regiment under Eyre 
At the same time a party of sepoys reached the fort, 
it, and dive states were ignommiously thrown out 

on coming near the fort myself I was informed that there 
tiers that none of the Company's oCBcers or troops should 
trance This I own enraged mo to such n degree that I 

mry lit, 1767 AboQt 2 In the afternoon aune obreoit of Ta/uia 
ich were found evacuated the enemy reUiiug u the ihlpt advanced 
bools of the men-of »ar landed with the letmicn uud tooV pcomlon 
art of Tonne and Allgur a mud fort rafted oppodte In which were 
pieces of cannon of and 13 of a emaUer tlxe tome tbot, end a 
antlty of gunpowder — Selections from the Letters, Despatches and 
ite lepers preier\Td In the Madras Secretariat (Clive SeriesX edited 
te 'W horrest, C.I E. 

mol of the Expedition to Dengol* from October 13 176C to Fehroaiy 18, 
Ives, p 102. 
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was resolved to enter if possible which I did, though not m the manner 
maliciously reported, by forcmg the sentrys, for they suffered us 
to pass very patiently upon bemg informed who --I was ^ 

At Clive’s entrance Eyre Coote presented him with the 
following commission from Admiral Watson : 

“ By Charles Watson, Esq , Vice-admiral of the blue squadron 
of his majesty’s fleet, and commander m chief of his majesty’s ships 
and vessels employed m the East Indies, and of the marme forces 
of the united company of merchants trading to and m these parts. 

“ You are hereby required and directed to garrison the fort of 
Calcutta mth his majesty’s troops which you have now on shore, 
and take care to post sentinels and guards so as not to be surprized 
by the enemy In the evenmg I shall be on shore , and you are not 
to quit your post, or dehver up your command tiU farther orders 
from me Durmg your contmuance on shore, you are to take care 
that no disorders be committed by his majesty’s troops, or any other 
people, but to treat the natives with humanity, and take particular 
care that there is no plundering, as such offenders may depend on 
the severest punishment Given under my hand on board his majesty’s 
ship the Kent, off Calcutta, 2d Jan 1757 

“ Charles Watson 

“ To Captain Eyre Coote, of his majesty’s 39th regiment of foot 

" By command of the admiral 

" Henry Doidge ” 

, Clive denied any authority that Admiral Watson had to 
appoint an inferior officer in the Ehng’s service governor of 
the fort, and told Eyre Coote if he disobeyed his orders he 
would place him under an’est Ejrre Coote assented, and desired 
leave to acquamt the admual vuth these particulars Clive 
consented ^ Watson, on hearmg what had taken place, sent 
Captain Speke on shore to know by what authority Clive 
had assumed command of the fort. “ I answered, by the 
authority of lus majesty’s commission, as bemg lieutenant- 
colonel and commander m chief of the land forces ” Speke 
went on board with the message, and wrote the following 
letter to Clive * 

" I am extremely sorry to find by your Letter and by what I 
know of the Admiral’s Sentiments that things are tending to an 

1 Letter from Colonel Clive to Mr Plgot, dated Fort William, January 8, 
1757 Clive in Ids evidence before the Select Committee of the House of Commons 
stated that “ he entered the Fort at the head of tlie Company’s troops ” 
s Clive's Evidence, Ives, p. 102 
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Extremity which cannot but be hurtful to the Company'* AlTalr* — I 
wDl not pretend to give you my Sentiment* on a Subject In which 
as a King** Ofllcer I cannot but be a Party & on which I own I 
am *0 unhappy a* to differ with you In Opinion I mean If you are 
in truth of that, by which you seem to Act — I hoped for a better 
ending of this Affair when I parted from yon — and was much snr- 
prlx'd to find you denyed to Major KDpatrick having forc'd the 
Sentinel* — when to me yon not only acknowledged it, but upon my 
taking the Liberty to ask If It wa* a Soldier like Action yon said 
much more so than CapL Coot s making Mr Court a Prisoner & 
driving out the Sea Poy* As yon was then In heat, I have no Doubt 
you did not much contlder what you said, but It was the first Question 
I ask d Yon & upon your owning It, my 2^ wa* do you defend It f 
To which you likewise answered In the Afllnnatlve adding that you 
was a King's Officer a* well as Mr Watson — I shall be ^ad to think 
thi* was as I said the Language of Passion — but you muit pardon 
me. If I say It wai yours * 

Speke returned to the fort, and must have conveyed to 
Clive the following letter from the admiral 

Sm, — After what I said to Major Klllpatrlck, J am extremely 
surprised to find you have not withdrawn the Company'* Troops 
which puts me under a necessity of acquainting you. If you still per 
slst tn continuing In the Fort, You wllJ force me to take such methods 
a* will be as disagreeable to me a* they possibly can be to you. 1 
hope yet, after you have prudently consider'd this Allalr you'll 
not drive me to the Extremities 1 should be sorry to be urg'd to 
for the Plea you make of being Commanding Officer of the Land 
Forces gives you not the least Authority to enter a Place (forcibly) 
conquer d by me and garrUon d by Troops imder my InunedJate 
Command- • 

Speke mformed Qrve that if he did not abandon the fort 
he should be fired out.* In answer I said I could not 
answer for the donsequencea, but I would not abandon the 
Fort. * Speke returned to the admiral, and the following 
letter was sent to Clive 

Dc^h Sib — I have talked with the Admiral on the late disagree 
able Subject of our Conversation <t have related to hfan your Offer 
of evacuating the Fort provided you may have Assurance* of your 
commanding there He has commanded me to tell you that a* 
neither In this Affair nor any other ho ever meant you any Dishonour 
he Is disposed to give you any reasonable Prool* of It but as by 
forcing the Guards placed In the Fort by his Orders you have offered 
him a Personal Affront, & thro him to his Jla ties Authority the 
‘PosliUSS. •JHa. 'Cliv** i:\IdeDee. 
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Duty he owes to himself as an Officer trusted with the Care of his 
Ma’ties honour, in supporting that of his Forces, will not admit of 
his promising any thing "till you have first by withdrawing the Troops 
under your Com’and, acknowledged the Insult you have so un- 
advisedly offered — That done, if You will give yourself the trouble 
to Step aboard, I dare promise you, you will receive clear Proofs 
how ver3’^ unwilling Mr Watson is to disagree with a Man for whom 
he has always had an Esteem 

Clive refused to “ step aboard.” The admiral now sent 
Captain Latham, who commanded the Tygei, and “ was in 
a strict intimacy with him,” to confer with Clive. 

“ The3^ talked the affair over 'with calmness, and soon settled 
a dispute which othenvise might have ended greatly to the prejudice 
of the public cause The colonel’s messages to Mr. Watson unphed, 
that if the admiral would come on shore and command m person, 
he should have no manner of objection to it And on Admiral Watson's 
going on shore the next day, the colonel dehvered the keys of the 
garrison into his hands, and then the admiral dehvered them to the 
late governor, Mr Drake, and his council. And these gentlemen, 
persuaded by Colonel Chve of the necessity of the step, immediately 
pubhshed a declaration of war agamst the Nabob, in the name of 
the East India company, as did Admiral Watson m that of the king 
his master ” ^ 

Clive and Watson decided to press the war promptly and 
vigorously. As it was found that some time must elapse 
before the Nawab could reach Hugh, a town of consider- 
able strategic importance owmg to its proximity to Calcutta, 
it was determined to send a detachment by water to attack 
it without delaj'^, and destroy the large stores of gram and 
rice collected for the use of the Nawab’s army The expedi- 
tion, the admiral states in bis dispatch, was 

“ to be executed by the twenty-gun ship and sloop, the boats of 
the squadron raann’d and arm’d, assisted by all the Kmg’s troop 

1 Ives, p. 103 Clive in his Evidence stated " I -was sent to Madrass with 
a power independent of the governor and council of Calcutta I commanded 
in Bengal as the King’s officer and the Company's both The King’s troops, 
when on shore, were under me I was commander-in-chief of the Company’s 
forces in Bengal, by a commission from the governor and council of Madrass, 
on my setting out on that expedition The governor and council of Madrass 
looked on the government of Calcutta as annihilated They thought, if I had 
not the Independent command, the governor and council of Bengal would 
retain the troops which thej’^ thought necessary should return to Madrass I 
took the command as a military officer The governor and council of Calcutta 
put their troops under my orders ” 
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amoontlng to one hundred and seventy the Company's Grenadlen 
and two hundred Seapoyi which were to be landed under the com 
mand of Major KlDpatrlclc Several sloops were procur'd to embark 
them and there being a proper vessel for carrying two mortars 
which being Judg'd of great consequence to the success of the expe* 
dltion the committee offered her to go upon this service If I would 
appoint a proper officer to take the command of her I accordingly 
gave my ftrst lieutenant, IT Warrick a commission os Captain and 
appointed a Lieutenant and Surgeon to her which I hope their I-ord 
stiips will approve pL ^ 

The expedition proceeded up the nver on January 5 and 
hoped to reach Hugh at one time, but the Brtdgwaier the 
twenty gun ship 

by not having a good pilot stuck on a sand bank where he lay 
forty-eight hours In great danger bnt got off without receiving much 
damage and by the assistance of a Dutch Pilot who be took on board 
in his passage up be proceeded agreeable to his orders 

The Dutch chiefs however complamed that the Dutch 
pflot was one of their quartermasters who bad been forcibly 
removed from their bngantme lying before their settlement 
of Bamagore. On the 9th 

at noon the ships came to an anchor off Hughly and began firing 
in order to dislodge the enemy from the banks and houses where they 
might annoy us In landing. At 4 In the afternoon the troops landed 
about 700 yards below the Fort under cover of the ships which Imme 
dlately after moved farther up the river and anchored close to the 
forL * 

They began at once to cannonade it, which they contmued 
doing till about 12 o clock, when Major Kilpatnck aent Eyre 
Coote who had embarked with the King's troops (the 39th 
Foot) to examine the breach which Eyre Coote enters in 
his journal 

I found practicable to enter on which we formed two attacks 
one of 50 men went to the maju gate and kept o great noise with 
continual firing whilst we entered privately at the breach the 
sailors under Captain King, that were on shore with us put up our 
scnllug ladders and aulsted us In getting in which we did without 

* Selections f ro m the Letters, Despatches, and Other State Popers preserved 
In the filsdms Secretariat (Clive SerteaX edited hy George W Forrest, CLIJL 

* Joamol of Military Transactions In the Expedition to Hogblej Selections 
from the Letters, Despatches, and Other State Papers preser v ed In the Undras 
Secretariat (Qlve SeriesX edited by Oeorg* Sv Forrest C.LE. 
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any loss, for the enemy (as we had imagined) went all to the place 
where our false attack was made, and ran away through one of the 
gates , we found the Fort much stronger than we at first imagined 
and the garrison consisted of 2,000 men ; we had some of our men 
killed and wounded before we stormed.” ^ 

On the 12 th Ejn’e Coote was sent with 50 soldiers and 
100 sepoj'^s to bui’n a great granary about three miles from 
the fort He was to be joined on the march by some sailors. 
On arriving in the neighbourhood he took possession of a 
Portuguese convent, where he was informed that between 
3,000 and 4,000 of the enemy were encamped behmd the 
village. “ However as it was a very great granary I knew it 
must be of very great service could I succeed ” He marched 
into the village, set fire to it, and on returning through the 
nari'ow lane was attacked by the enemy m force, and with 
difficulty fought his way back to the men-of-war boats. On 
January 20, after disabling the enemy’s guns (“ carrying on 
board such as were serviceable ”) and demolishmg the walls 
and bastions of the fort, the Kang’s and Company’s troops 
went on board the sloops and returned to Calcutta, leaving 
behmd the sepoys The mtention was to send an expedition 
to Dacca, “to be carried on by 400 sailors m boats under 
the command of Cap tarn Speke ” “ The surprize of this 

place,” says Clive, “ may be of great consequence to the Com- 
pany’s affaus.” But the surprise of Dacca never took place, 
as the Nawab appeared at Hugh with his army the very 
day the European troops embarked on the sloop to return 
to Calcutta.^ 

Meanwhile, Clive had addressed himself to repairmg and 
strengthenmg the fortifications of Fort William But, as he 
wrote, he “ could not make it more than barely tenable agamst 
a Country enemy for to all its former defects when taken 
from us, the Moors have broken down part of the Curtam 

^ Journal of Captain Eyre Coote. 

® " But our attention was called off from this very desirable and tempting 
object, by the alarming intelligence we received, that the Nabob, incensed at 
the loss of all his late conquests, and alarmed at the rapidity of ours, had raised 
a formidable army, and was marching at the head of it from his capital Muxa- 
dabad towards Calcutta, fully determined to drive the English out of all his 
territories, and take ample vengeance for the disgraces we had brought 
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to make room for a moaque they ■were erecting ” The work 
was, however pushed forward with such energy that at the 
close of the month Chve was able to state, I may assure you 
Fort William can never be taken again by the Moors but 
by Cowardice.” Chve, however, knew that Calcutta was now 
threatened with a graver danger than an attack by the Moors 
During the expedition to Hugh news amved from Aleppo 
that war had been declared between Great Bntam and I>ance 
m the preceding month of May * At Chandemagore the IVcnch 
had 800 Europeans and a tram of field artilJery and it was 
expected they would strengthen the Nawab’s considerable 
mass. Clive could now expect no further reinforcements from 
Madras He and Stnugcr Lawrence had, by drilling the 
Madras sepoys and teaching them to fight * in the European 
manner created a body of brave, disaphned, devoted soldiers 
dive now determined to raise a battahon of sepoys m Bengal 
and he found willing recruits among the soldiers of fortune — 
Pathans, HohlUas Jats, Hajputs, and even Brahmins, who bad 
followed the Mohammedan conquerors into Bengal Having 
enlisted some two or three hundred, he formed them mto a 
corps and furnished them not only with arms and accoutre- 
ments but with the British mihtaiy uniform of the day some- 
what modified He appomted a British officer to command 
the new corps and British non-comimssioned officers to drill 
and discipline them as regular troops. The First Regiment 
of Bengal Native Infantry was called from its equipment the 
Lai paltan or Red R^pment, * a name which it long 
maintained.* This was the ongm of the Bengal Native Army 
— an army to whose bravery and devotion the expansion of 
British dommion m India from the swamps of Bengal to 
the Himalayas is mainly due 

Menaced by an overwhelming force, Clive decided that 
the best strategic plan was to protect Calcutta in the field 
and to prevent as long as possible a direct attack on the 

^ Onne VoL II. p 127 

‘An Hlitorkal Acmint of Uie Rise and Proems of tbe B^nexU NaUre 
Army by Captain \v niLnm«, pp. 4 and 166. Pollnn — Hind. patUuu ■ 
comipUon of BaltaUotu pottlbiy mllh tome conloalcrn of platoon or jrfloton. — 
Hobson JobsoQ. 
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fort. He therefore occupied a position a mile northward 
of the town and half a mile from the bank of the river. It 
was well chosen, as the salt water lake then came up to withm 
a mile of the Mahratta ditch, and an enemy coming from 
the northward could not pass round to invest Calcutta except 
through that interval, and consequently within sight of the 
British camp.i Ives mentions an incident which illustrates 
the condition of what is now a populous and prosperous portion 
of the City of Palaces : 

'' While the colonel was in search of a proper place for an encamp- 
ment, a wild buffalo ran at his guard , and although the Sepoy it 
attacked, discharged his musket ball into its body, and received 
it on his bayonet, yet the creature killed the man, and made off 
The wild buffaloes are here very large , they exceed the largest ox 
in England, and have legs remarkably thick and strong ” ® 

On January 28, 1757, Chve -wrote from “ Camp on Barnagut 
Plain ” to Select Committee, Fort St George ; ' 

We have fortified a great tank near Barnagut with high banks 
which command a very extensive plain , we have likewise erected 
two batteries, one advanced towards Dum Dum Bridge and another 
to the river side to keep our communication open with the river , 
m short we are m a very good condition to act defensibly agamst 
his whole army, and when the other forces arrive hope to finish every- 
thing by a decisive stroke ” s 

He was looking forward to the arrival of the troops fi’om 
Bombay. In the same letter he mentions that the Marlborough, 
which had been so long missmg, had arrived with the Field 
Artillery and stores on board. Eight days before Clive had 
written to Watson ; 

" You are very sensible, Sir, that with sickness and other accidents 
how far this force falls short of what was mtended to act offensively 
agamst the Nabob of Bengal , mdeed at present nothing but our 
strong situation can enable us to act agamst him at all I must 
therefore request the favour of you. Sir, to land the King’s forces 
and to lay your commands on the officer who commands them to 
put himself under my orders , assuring you at the same time that 
whenever you thmk it for the good of the service to recall them, 
upon signification thereof to me by letter, they shall be returned ” * 

1 Orme, Vol II , p 128 Broome, p 92 

* Ives, p 110 (note) ® Powis MSS 

* Letter from Colonel Clivc in Camp to Admiral Watson, January 20, 1757. 
Powis MSS. 
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Next day the Admiral wrote 

I have received your favour of yesterdny’i date enclosing mo 
a return of your little army and desiring the King's force* may be 
sent to Join yom I cannot help thinking the number of your own 
troops are too few oven to act defensively against tho Nabob there- 
fore I havD given orders to the captains of the several ships to dl* 
charge their troops and have directed Captain WeUer to join yon 
and put himself under your command until further orders » 

Writing to Mr Pigot on January 25 Chve says 

At last the King's troops ore pnt under ray command daring 
the Admiral s pleasure (or rather during mine If I Insist upon my 
right) It had been better for the service they had never come and 
I had the like number of Company's In their room- * 

Chve knew how to humour the brave and generous saflor 
and to deal with his prctensionJ to interfere with the land 
operations- But for the weak and disunited Select Committee, 
whose chief object was to possess themselves of the independent 
power with which he was mvested, he could feel notlung but 
contempt. On January 18 the Select Committee informed 
him that they considered it 
our duty to require you as follows 

That you recede from the Independent powers given you by 
the Committee of Fort Saint Geoi^ as Commander in Chief of 
their Und forces and sublect youmif to the orders of this Presl 
dcncy 

That you strictly comply with and follow whatever plans of 
mUltary operations the Select Committee of Fort WnUam may Judge 
proper to point out, and that you do not think of making any treaty 
of peace or accommodation with the Subah without their concurrence 
and approbation 

That you remain in Bengal with the troops under your com 
mand until honorable and advantageous terms can be obtained from 
the SofroA, and that when circumstances will admit of your leaving 
ns the number of men neceuary for our defence bo submitted to 
our determination in which we shall give due attention to tho exl 
gendes of the gentlemen at Fort Saint George ■ 

» Letter from Admiral Watson to Colonel Qlvr dated HALS Kent, Janatry 
21 1757 — Onne HSS. 

•Letter Iroin Colonel Qlre to Mr Plgot, dated Camp JaDiur> 26 1767 — 
Fowls MSS. 

■ I-etter from Select Commlilec Fort WTOlflin to Cokmel CUre dated 
Jtnoary Ig, 1757 
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Clive in his repl}’- says 

“ 'NVliat I have had llic honor to represent to the Board, I now 
take an oppoiLunily of repeating in writing, that I do not intend to 
make use of my pover for acting scparatclj^ fiom you without you 
reduce me to the necessity of so doing, hut as far ns concerns the 
means of executing those powers you viU excuse me, Gentlemen ” ^ 

TJiougli eminently and dceisively fiim, Clive was never 
obstinate. He sa'w Ins goal vilh a vision steady and clear, 
but he had likewise the faculty which enabled Inm with rapidity 
and boldness to alter his design and adapt it to the circum- 
stances of the liour. He realised “ the immense consequence 
of Bengal to the Company,” and he determined to conclude 
matters either by a treaty or bj’' war. But there vere strong 
reasons why war was undesirable Clive considered it most 
hazardous to engage with his slender force the vast host of 
the enemy. And there was cverj’^ probability of the French 
co-operating witli the Nawab. An offer “ of neutrality in 
the Ganges ” had been made to them on the condition that they 
joined the English against the Nawab, but this had been 
declined. They and the Dutch, however, were willmg to 
act as mediators. But Clive was strong!}"' aveise to acceptmg 
the French proposition. Tiie admiral was inclined to accept 
the mediation of the French, but not that of the Dutch. He 
■wiotc - 

“ I ovTi I am not so very averse to our putting some confidence 
m the French, who I think would be glad at this juncture not to 
embroil themselves, but endeavour to make matters up between 
our Company and the Nabob , and should it appear necessary to 
choose a medialoi, most certainly the French ought to be preferred 
to the Dutch, Avho arc only a Republic, and I am persuaded will not 
have the same weight, neither can it be so honourable to ourselves ” ^ 

On January 21 two Frenchmen, deputed by M. Renault, 
Director of the French m Bengal, arrived at Calcutta They 
stated that they were not accredited agents, but were wiUmg 
to act as mediators and to forward to the Nawab the terms 
on which the Council were wilhng to make peace They 

^ Letter from Colonel Clive to the Select Committee, Fort William, dated 
Camp, January 20, 1757 

* Letter from Admiral Watson to Colonel Clive, dated H M S Kent, January 
22, 1757. 
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were told the terms had already been sent to Coja Wajed 
(Khwaja Wajid), a wealthy Armeman merchant resident at 
Hngli and J Chandemagore, who was employed by the 
Nawab m his negotiations with the European powers On 
the 26 th Clive informed Pigot that the Nawab s private 
Minister * had sent a messenger to him desiring that I 
would send a trusty person with our proposals mtimating 
that the Nabob was desirous of settling matters m a private 
manner without the mediation of the French Chve asked 
the Select Committee to send their proposals folly explamed, 
that they might be laid at once before the Nawab He was 
desirous of returning to Madras the field of his former 
triumphs, and striking agam hia old foes. Be persuaded 
he wrote, I long most earnestly to have the Peace con 
eluded, and, if in time, shaD desire the Admiral to call at 
Vixagapatam that we may have a slap at Bnssy if near at 
hand. ’ At the cloeMs of a postscript he says 

Ten thooiand men under the command of the Nabob s brother 
crossed the river the day before yesterday They are at a place 
celled Cowgauche aboot 18 miles from our camp They have 30 pieces 
of cannon which we probably may give a good account of If they 
come near enough ^ 

On January 80 the Nawab s army began to cross the nver 
about ten miles above Hugh. The same day he wrote ‘ to the 
greatest of merchants, the model of true friends, M Benault, 
Director General of the French Company that if he would 
aid him and send the ships of war to punish this faithless 
people and chase them from thin country he would load him 
with marks of his good will 

I abolish for ever the onnaol Imposts on your commerce and 
I give you the right to establish a mint at Cbandemagore I will 
demand a firman for thts from the light of the presence the greatest 
and purest, the Emperor of Elelhl, and will send it to you Until 
the arrival of the firman I wHl give you a parmana with my teal so 
that you may exerdsc these two prlvDeges with perfect tranquillity 
of mind 

But fortunately the model of true friends did not assist 
the Nawab and the French lost a good opportumty of cnpplmg 

1 Letter Irom ColoacI dive to Mr Pigot, dated Camp Janntiy 25 1767 
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if not crushing, their rivals On February 1 Clive wrote “ To 
the Honble Secret Committee for affairs of the Honble United 
Comp^ of Merchants of England tradmg to the East Indies ” 
that 

“ A second offer has been made to the French of a neutrality in 
the Ganges and without the condition we formerly msisted upon of 
their ]ommg us agamst the Nabob As yet we have had no answer 
from them, but I think the proposition too advantageous for them 
to dechne, unless indeed the Gentlemen of Chandernagore should 
not be vested with powers to enter into engagements of such a nature, 
which I sometimes suspect ” ^ 

Two or three days after, Chve wrote to his father . “ 

“ I wrote you last by the Chesterfield, and acquamted you with 
my bemg just ready to set out upon the expedition to Bengal. 
I have now the pleasure to inform you that we all are safely 
arrived, and that success has attended our arms hitherto by sea 
and land Calcutta is retaken and fortified , and some tune 
ago, the second city m this province® was taken by storm and 
plundered ^ 

“ We are encamped with our little army , and the Nabob is at 
the head of forty thousand men to give us battle I am in hopes 
everythmg will be concluded to the Company's advantage, though 
not in so glorious a manner as I could wish. For more particulars 
I must refer you to Mr Mabbot 

'' It IS not possible to describe the distresses of the mhabitants 
of this once opulent and great town It must be many years before 
it IS restored to its former grandeur It is computed the private 
losses amount to upwards of two miUions sterlmg 

“ I enjoy my health better than could be expected, and think 
my nervous complamt decreases Mrs Clive was very weU when 
I last heard from her, which was the fourth of last month 

" Colonel Lawrence is Governor of St David's durmg my absence 
I beheve it would be no difiBcult matter to get appointed from home 
Governor of this place , but it would be neither agreeable to me 
- nor to my advantage I heartily wish in these perilous and uncer- 
tam times all my money was m England , for I do not think it safe 
here , no one knows what the event of war may be m these parts 
My loss by the capture of Calcutta is not less than £2,500, so that 
hitherto I am money out of pocket by my second trip to India I 
hope the end may crown all ” 

^ Letter from Colonel Clive to the Secret Committee London, dated Camp 
on Barnagore Plain, February' 1, 1757 

“Powis MSS 

®Hugli 

^ Clive estimated the value of all that was taken as a lac and a half of rupees 
—£15,000 

X 
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On February 8 the advanced guard of the Nawab’s army 
was seen marching m the direcbon of Calcutta. Small parties 
entered the northern part of the town and began plundering 
and burning ^ About noon Le Besume, who had been given 
a captain’s commission for his gallantry at the siege of Cal 
cutta, was sent with a small force to drive them out, which 
he effected with rapid success. 

In the evening the major part of the troops advanced towards 
the enemy to discover their sHaatlon and whether they were making 
any lodgment that could disturb ns whereupon a cannonading 
ensued which was soon dlscontlnned as night came on when both 
parties returned to their respective camps. • 

That evening Clive received a letter from the Nawab stating 

This place being unfit for encamping my army for this reason 
my forces have marched forward and are encamped In Omlchnnd s 
garden Let not this gtve yon any nneastness Your business Is 
^th me Rest contented and send me your relation and the other 
person whom you shall depute to settle affairs with me as soon as 
possible. I swear by God and Hit Prophet that no evil shall happen 
to them 

Cbve determined to dispatch Messrs. Walsh and Scrafton 
to him with the proposals of the Select Coipmittce, The 
deputies started the next morning, and on reaching Nawab 
gang, a village six miles to the north, which was the appointed 
place of meeting they found that the Nawab had followed 
his army and established his headquarters m Omichund s 
garden withm the Mahratta ditch. They went after him, 
and in the evemng they arrived at his camp Scrafton wrote 
at the time an account of what took place 

Febr 4 1757 at seven In the evening, the Soobah gave them 
audience in Omichund s garden wtaere be affected to appear in great 
state attended by the best looldog men amongst bis ofilcon hoping 
to Intimidate them by so warlike an assembly After the first com 
pUments they were desired to retire, and acquaint his mlnlston 
with their proposals. Prior to ony accommodation they Insisted 
on the Soubah s returning to the place from which he had first offered 
to treat but finding the minister shuffled with them they desired 
a private conference with the Soubah hot his Excellency Judging 

‘Admiral Watson to the Nawab dated Febraary 4, 1767 

• Extract Irooi A Joomal of tho Proceedings of the Troops commanded 
by LleuteDant*ColaDeI Hobert CUre on tha Expedition to BeogaL 
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from his own treacherous disposition, was so firmly persuaded that 
fhey had private arms about them and wanted to assassmate him, 
that he could by no means be brought to trust himself alone with 
them ; so that, finding the Soubali only intended to amuse them 
be expected their return in the morning, with full powers to finish 
every thing ; and desired, before they quitted the camp, they would 
go to the tent of Jagutscat’s agent, ^ who had somethmg to com- 
municate to them tliat would be very agreeable to the Colonel.” ^ 

Surajah Dowla had, however, given orders to detain them 
there, as he intended to assault the fort next day, “ but sus- 
peeting lus design they put out their hghts, pushed forward, 
and soon gamed the eamp.” They at onee reported to Clive 
what had taken plaee, and they assured him they thought 
the Nawab was not sineere m lus mtentions for peaee, and 
that he meant treachery. Clive acted with his usual energy 
and decision. “ I went immediately on board Admiral Wat- 
son’s slup, and represented to him the necessity of attackmg 
the Nabob without delay ; and desired the assistance of four 
or five hundred sailors, to carry the ammunition and draw 
the artillery ; wluch he assented to The sailors were landed 
about one o’clock m the mornmg. About two the troops 
were under arms, and about four they marched to the attack 
of the Nabob’s camp ” ^ The troops under arms numbered 
“ 470 rank and file, 800 seapoys, six field-pieces, one howitzer 
and 70 of the Tram, besides the above body of seamen (600) 
half of whom were employed m drawing the guns, while the 
other half bore arms ” ^ The Nawab’s force consisted of 
40,000 men, mcludmg 18,000 cavalry, 40 guns, and 50 elephants.® 

1 Jagatseafs agent, Jagat Seth, Merchant of the World, the title of a great 
firm of Hindu bankers at Murshidahad. 

® “Reflections on the Government of Indostan -with a Short Sketch of the 
History of Bengal, from MDCCCXXXVIII to MDCCLVI , and an Account 
of the English ^airs to MDCCLVIII , by Luke Scrafton, Esq ” The title of 
the other imprint runs “Reflections from the year 1739 to 1756 , 

and an Account of the English Affairs to 1758,” etc 

® Clive’s Evidence — ^First Report of the Committee of the House of Commons. 

* “A Journal of the Proceedmgs of the Troops commanded by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Robert Clive on the Expedition to Bengal ” Eyre Coote in his Journal 
states, February 5 • “ About one in the morning vre -were joined by 600 sailors 
from the squadron under the command of Captain Warvdck, and soon after 
marched to attack the Nabob’s camp, our force being 500 rank and file in bat- 
talion, 800 seapoys, 600 sailors, six field pieces, one cohorn and 60 artillery men.” 

® Scrafton states that “ the Soubah’s army consisted of at least eighteen 
thousand horse and sixty thousand foot with forty pieces of heavy cannon," 
p 68, 
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Hjs best troops and his battering tram lay m Omichimd’s 
garden. 

Qive’s plan of operation, bold as it was skilfii] was first 
to attack the enemy s camp, which was scattered over a great 
extent of ground to the eastward of the Mahrotta ditch march 
through it, until they reached a high causeway leading through 
some swampy nce*fidds across the ditch Clive knew the 
causeway was bamcaded, but he determined to carry the 
barricade by assault, and then coimter march on the inner side 
of the Mahratta ditch, attack Omichund’s garden m the rear 
and having spiked the enemy's battering tram, capture the tent 
of the Nawab Orme expressed a decided opmion, which has 
been accepted by biographers and historians that the column 

ought to have asaemhled at Perring'i Redoubt, which Is not half 
a mile from OmJehund * garden to which they might have marched 
^m the redoubt, In a spadotu road capable of admitting 12 or 
16 men a breait, on the left exposed Indeed to the annoyance of match 
locks from some endoinres where hoover cavalry could not act 
but thetr right would have been defended by the rampart of the 
Morattoe ditch, contiguous to which the road lies and their only 
danger would have been In front from onsets of cavalry and the 
discharge of what pieces of cannon the enemy bad got near the 
garden ^ 

The answer is obvious If Chve had foDowed this route 
he would have left the Nawab an ample outlet to withdraw 
his cannon and troops and ^om his mam btxiy Clive s object 
was by his danng conception to gam a decisive victory The 
plan demanded instant action, and about on hoar before dawn 
he put his force m motion. 

One half of the Sh>ahls were In advance then followed the 
Enropean Battalion the Grenadiers of the King's and Company's 
detachments leading after them came the Artillery the gnni drawn 
by the sailors and the ammunltloQ carried by the Lascars — and 
to prevent the latter from throwing away their loads they were 
guarded all round by the remainder of the saflors who also formed 
a protection to the guns the rear was brought up by the remaining 
half of the SIpahls « 

* Orme, VoL II pp 1S4-135 Orme miket two ■tisnge erron. If the 
troops msTched Inside tbe ditch their left would huve b«n defended by the 
romport and their right expoied to the matchlock men. 

* •* HUtory of the RUe and I^greaa of the Benfl^ Army " by Captain Arthur 
Broome p 07 Onne VoL IL, p 13i 
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E}’Te Coote maiclied at the head of the grenadiers imme- 
diatel}’’ in the, rear of the sepoys, and Clive himself took post 
by the European battalion. The column began its march at 
4 am, and at 6 a m it approached the enemy’s camp and 
struck some of their pickets, who opened a briSk fire of match- 
locks and rockets A rocket struck a sepoy’s cartouch-box, 

“ which hlowng up, communicated the mischief to several others, 
and the dread of catching this fire threw the whole division mto 
confusion fortunately none of the enemy were at hand to take 
advantage of it, and Captain Coote, who marched at the head of 
the grenadiers, immediately in the rear of the Sepoys, rallied them, 
and restored the line of march ” ^ 

The column pressed onward, but though mornmg had 
broken, one of those thick mists which prevail at that season of 
the year in Bengal, and are peculiar in their mtensity, shrouded 
the place For more than an hour the troops tramped slowly 
forward The fog grew more mtense, and rendered objects 
at the distance of two or tliree yards as mvisible as m a dark 
night The gmdes lost them way, and instead of leadmg the 
troops on to the Nawab’s headquarters, as Clive intended, 
they tmmed too much to the left and took them on to the 
southward mto the midst of the enemy’s camp ^ Kjiowmg 
not where they were going, they had come m Ime with Omi- 
chund’s garden when they heard the thunder of many hoofs, 
and they saw through the dense mist a large body of horse, 

“ alfnost withm reach of bayonet ” It was the Nawab’s 
guard, a select body of Persian and Mogul horsemen, who 
were stationed near his quarters, but outside the ditch “ They 
were received with so much coolness and such a regular fire 
that few of them escaped ” ® The darkness grew more mtense 
and broken only by the flashes of the muskets of the platoon 
firing to the right and left, and of the field-pieces firing out- 

1 Orme, Vol II , p 132 Eyre Coote in his Journal states “ A shower 
of arrows came among us with some fire-rockets, one of which unfortimately 
fell on one of the Company's grenadiers (who were in my rear) and blew up 
almost the whole platoon ” Ives says " "We lost upwards of fifty men in this 
action , a platoon of the company’s grenadiers being blown up before day 
by a shower of the enemies arrows with fire-rockets falling upon them, which 
set fire to the powder that they carried in their pockets ” 

* Ives, p 112 Orme does not mention this important fact 

® "Journal of the Expedition to Bengal, from October 13, 1756, to February 18, 
1757,” kept by one of Colonel Clive's family. 
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His best troops and his battering train lav in Omichund s 
garden. 

Clive’s plan of operation, bold" as it was slolfnl, was first 
to sttaok the enemy s camp, which was scattered over a great 
extent of ground to the eastward of the Mahratta ditch, march 
through it, until they reached a high causeway leading through 
some swampy nce-flelds aexoss the ditch. Clrve knew the 
causeway was barricaded, bat he detennmed to carry the 
barricade by assault, and then counter march on the inner side 
of the Mahratta ditch, attack Omichnnd's garden m the rear 
and, havmg spiked the enemy’s battering tram, capture the tent 
of the Nawab Orme expressed a decided opimon, which has 
been accepted by biographers and historians that the column 

ought to have OMembled at Porring's Redoubt, which Is not half 
a mile from Omichund s garden to which they might have marched 
horn the redoubt In a ipadona road capable of admitting 12 or 
16 men a breast, on the left exposed indeed to the annoyance of match 
locks from some endofares where however cavalry could not act 
but their right would have been defended by the rampart of the 
Morgttoe ditch contiguous to which the road lies and their only 
danger would have been In front from onsets of cavalry and the 
discharge of what pieces of cannon the enemy had got near the 
garden ^ 

The answer is obvious If Give had followed this route 
he would have left the Nawab an ample outlet to withdraw 
his cannon and troops and jom his mam body Clive s object 
was by his danng conception to gam a decisive victory The 
plan demanded instant action, and about an hour before dawn 
he put his force in motion. 

Ono half of the Sipohis were In advance then followed the 
European Battalion the Grenadiers of tho King's and Company's 
detachments leading after them came tho Artillery the guns drawn 
by the sailors and the ammunition carried by the Laican — and 
to prevent the latter from throwing away their loads they wero 
guarded all round by the remainder of the sailors who also formed 
a protection to the guns the rear was brought up by tho remaining 
half of the Slpahls. • 

^ Onne, VoL IL pp. 154-155 Orme maXe» two itninje errors. If the 
troop* mai^hed liulde the dlteb their left would have been defended by the 
ramnart end their rbtht expowd to tho matchlock men. 

* “ History of tho IUm and Progrea* of the Bengal Army ” by Captain Arthor 
Broome p 07 Orme VoL IL, p 131 
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Ejt’C Coote marched at the head of the grenadiers imme- 
diately m the, rear of the sepoys, and Clive himself took post 
by the European battalion The column began its march at 
4 am, and at 6 a.m it approached the enemy’s camp and 
struck some of their pickets, who opened a briSk fire of match- 
locks and rockets A rocket struck a sepoy’s cartouch-box, 

“ which blowing up, communicated the mischief to several others, 
and the dread of catching this fire threw the whole division mto 
confusion . fortunately none of the enemy were at hand to take 
advantage of it, and Captain Coote, who marched at the head of 
the grenadiers, immediately in the rear of the Sepoys, rallied them, 
and restored the Ime of march ” ^ 

The column pressed onward, but though mornmg had 
broken, one of those thick mists which prevail at that season of 
the year m Bengal, and are peculiar in their intensity, shrouded 
the place For more than an hour the troops tramped slowly 
forward. The fog grew more mtense, and rendered objects 
at the distance of two or three yards as mvisible as in a dark 
night The gmdes lost their way, and mstead of leadmg the 
troops on to the Nawab’s headquarters, as Clive intended, 
they turned too much to the left and took them on to the 
southward mto the midst of the enemy’s camp ^ Knowing 
not where they were gomg, they had come m line with Omi- 
chund’s garden when they heard the thunder of many hoofs, 
and they saw through the dense mist a large body of horse, 

“ allhost withm reach of bayonet ” It was the Nawab’s 
guard, a select body of Persian and Mogul horsemen, who 
were stationed near his quarters, but outside the ditch “ They 
were received with so much coolness and such a regular fire 
that few of them escaped ” ® The darkness grew more mtense 
and broken only by the flashes of the muskets of the platoon 
firing to the right and left, and of the field-pieces firing out- 

^ Orme, Vol II , p 132 Eyre Coote in Ms Journal states “ A shower 
of arrows came among us with some flre-rockets, one of which xmfortunately 
fell on one of the Company's grenadiers (who were m my rear) and blew up 
almost the whole platoon ” Ives says “ We lost upwards of fifty men m this 
action , a platoon of the company’s grenadiers being blown up before day 
by a shower of the enemies arrows with fire-rockets fMlmg upon them, wMch 
set fire to the powder that they carried in their pockets ” 

* Ives, p 112 Orme does not mention tMs important fact 

® “Journal of the Expedition to Bengal, from October 13, 1756, to February 18, 
1757,” kept by one of Colonel Clive’s family. 
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"wardly and forward in order to clear then* fronL After a 
tramp of about a mile, the detachment reached the cause 
way The leading sections of the sepoys clafabered np the 
ascent, and, facing to the right, were on the pomt of rushing 
the barricade when some round siiot came crashing through 
their ranks and killed several of thenn The gunners in the 
rear not knowing of this change of front had continued their 
fire* The foremost sepoys sought shelter by jumping mto 
the ditch the other side of the causeway, and those m the 
immediate rear followed their example. When Clrve heard 
what had taken place he ordered the whole line to continue 
crossing the causeway but to halt immediately they had passed 
it.^ In descending mto the ditch they lost all semblance of 
cohesion. While Chvo was re-formmg them mto a column 
of attack to storm the barricade, two heavy guns from a small 
bastion on the ditch revealed their position by opening end 
denly with canister shot, which swept through the mass 
Twenty Europeans fell. A second discharge, and more fell 
The situation had changed It was useless to attempt to 
storm the bamcade- Chve gave the order to march forward 
t6 a high rood a full mile and a quarter to the south, which 
running paraDel to the causeway, also crossed the ifahratta 
ditch. Between the causeway and the road the land was 
laid out m small nee fields, divided by embankments. About 
9 A u. the sim growing stronger the mist rose and the enemy 
saw a small body trudging across a muddy naked plam 
Swarms of their horse followed them and hovered about on 
all sides of them. Fresh guns opened on them. Clive, who 
had his aide-de-camp and secretary killed by his side, bravely 
ralhed his men. He sent platoons to the right and left, which 
kept the horsemen at a diK tan c**, and he had the field pieces 
hauled over the banks by the sailors to give them a salute. 
Two field pieces broke down and had to be abandoned. The 
troops marched on slowly At 10 A.M. the road was reached. 
The foremost files formed column to force the passage of the 
ditch, which was defended by a strong body of horse and foot 
posted in front of it. For a time the attack was checked. 

» Onne, VoL IL, P 132. 
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The enemy’s troopers pressed hard upon one of the field-pieces, 
it being at some distance from the battalion Ensign York, 
with a platoon of Adlercron’s regiment, was sent to rescue it. 
When he arrived on the scene, “ he di’ew up his ^Dlatoon m 
the rear of it, and by keeping a constant fire secured the gun 
till it was drawn to the front.” ^ With its arrival the leading 
platoons opened lire, the enemy’s force dispersed m flight, and 
the British detachment crossed the Mahratta ditch. Clive’s 
first objective was to sm’prise the Nawab’s headquarters. 
But this design, like Colonel Wellesley’s attack on Tippoo’s 
outpost, was frustrated by the troops being led, owing to 
the darlmess, m the wrong direction and getting into con- 
fusion in the gloom. Far too much has been made of both 
incidents. 

After crossmg the Malnatta ditch, for Clive to change the 
direction of his advance and to attack the Nawab’s quarters 
was out of the question He would have had to march along 
the Mahratta ditch for more than a mile With Ins flanks exposed 
to the fire of guns on its parapet His small force, fatigued 
by its long tramp through the mire, and weakened seriously 
by contmuous fightmg, could not make certam of decisive 
victory Clive therefore marched his tioops along the broad 
road winch led directly to Fort Wilham, where they arrived 
a little after eleven “ In the afternoon we set out for the 
camp, winch we reached by 7 m the evemng ” ^ The enemy’s 
loss m the action was 

" by the best accounts 1300 killed and wounded including twenty- 
two officers, some of which were of great distmction ; upwards of 
500 horse were counted upon the spot with four elephants and a 
number of camels, cattle, etc The loss on our side amounted to 
twenty-seven lolled in the battalion and seventy wounded, twelve 
seamen killed and as many wounded, eighteen seapoys killed and 
fifty-five woimded " 

The British loss, considermg the smallness of the force, 
was heavy — 27 soldiers, 12 sailors, and 18 sepoys killed , 
70 soldiers, 12 seamen, and 55 sepoys wounded “ It was 
the warmest service I ever yet was engaged m,” Chve wrote 


^ Journal of Eyre Coote 


® Journal of the Expedition to Bengal 
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to his father The attack failed in its mam object, owing 
to a natural event which could not be anticipated but the 
boldness of design and vigour of execution terrified the Nawsb, 
who the following day moved out mto the open plam and 
eaqpresaed his readiness to negotiate 

On February 6 Clive, m a brief note to the Secret Com 
nuttee annoimcing the engagement, stated 

The Nabob has decamped with his whole army has wrote me 
a letter that he will comply with all oar dcmandi except a smn of 
money for the Inhabitants otz. that he will pot nt In possession of 
everything granted by the royal phlrmcnmd liberty to fortify Fort 
Wnilam os we please and the liberty of a mint. He concludes with 
desiring me to sign these proposals and that he will sign and seal 
them Inmedlately that be wl0 send me a teerpah,* elephant and 
Jewells 

Chve also informed Watson of the Nswab s letter The 
following night the admiral wrote 

I am now fully convinced the Nabob s letter was only to amnse 
us to order to cover his retreat and gain time tQl he Is reinforced 
which may be attended with very fatal coDsefjuences For my 
own part, 1 was of opinion that attacking hli rear when be was march 
lug off and forctng hfm to abandon his cannon was a most neces- 
sary piece of service to bring him to an accommodation for tin 
he is weU threshed don t. Sir flatter yoonelf be wm be inclined 
to peace. Let os therefore not be overreached by his politics but 
make use of our arms which are more to be depended on and I 
dare say win be much more prevalent than any trealle* or negotiations. 

Two days passed, and Chve, fearmg that the admiral s 
suspicions might prove cmrect, wrote a peremptory letter to 
Ranjit Rai, Jagat Seth a broker who had accompamed the 
Nawab and was conducting the negotiations 

I am snrprlsed that the Nabob and yon trifle. I observe that 
you are not Inclinable to agree to our proposals. God Is my witness 
that my actions have been open and generous, and tbat my In 
cltoatloni are for Peace. I now send you the articles wrote fAlr 
Let the Nabob sign agreed to each separate article in the manner 
that I have upon the copy If this Is done there shall be Peace, If 
not, do not concern yourself further In this affair War must take 
Us course 

Thb letter had the desired effect. On February 0 the 
Nawab wrote to the Admiral 

Sardpd — robe of hoDoar 
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“The articles which were sent lo me I have returned, signed 
by myself, the King's diian,^ my own duan, and the Bukhslii- of my 
anny I should be glad if j^oii would confirm this treaty by a paper 
under your hand and seal, as the Colonel has done I have m the 
most solemn manner called God and the Prophets to wtness that 
I have made Peace with the English As long as I have life I shall 
esteem your enemies as encrnie'; lo me, and will assist you to the utmost 
of my power whenever you may require it." 

The Admiral replied : “ The paper of agreement to the 
treaty on my part I send 3mu lieiewntli, done in the maimer 
you desired it, signed wnlli mj’^ hand and sealed wuth ray seal ” ^ 
the terms of the treatj'^ signed on Februar)'^ 9 the Nawab 
agreed to restore to the Companj'^ all their factories, and to 
confirm all privileges granted by the Imperial Coui’t at Delhi ; 
to hand over to them the villages, thirty-eight m number, 
wdiich the}*^ had been allow'ed to purchase by the Emperor 
Farokshah (Farrukliangar), but of which the}’^ had not re- 
ceived possession ; ^ to permit them to fortify Calcutta and 
to coin money ; also to permit goods with their dustnek (das- 
tak) or permit, to pass free tliroughout Bengal, Behai, and 
Orissa. B}'' the tlurd article it was proposed that not only 
all the effects belonging to the Company, their servants and 
tenants should be restored, but “ what has been plundered 
and pillaged by his people shall be made good by the pay- 
ment of such a sum of money as his justice shall think 
reasonable ” The Nawab, however, agreed only “ to restore 
whatever has been seized and taken by my orders and 
accounted for in my Smcann}'-,” or books of his government. 

The omission in the treaty of any mention of compensation 
for the loss of private sufferers, some of whom had been rmned 
by the pillaging of Calcutta, cieated gieat dissatisfaction 

^ Tlie king’s duan or Dtwan— ctiicl offleer appointed by the Mogul Emperor 

® Bakhshi — ^paymaster 

3 “ I, Charles Watson, etc , etc , in the name of His Britannic Majesty, and 
in the presence of God and Jesus Christ, do solemnly declare, that I wll faith- 
fully observe and maintain the Peace concluded on the 9th of February, 1757, 
between the Soubahdar, etc , and the Enghsh in every part and article tliereof. 
And that so long as the Soubahdar, etc , shall abide by his promises, and the 
articles signed by him, I will always look upon his enemies as the enemies of 
my nation, and when called upon, will grant him all the assistance in my power ” 
— Ives, p 117 

< Their purchase was part of the privileges granted to the English on account 
of Mr Hamilton, the surgeon, having cured the Emperor. 
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and led to the ti^ty being severely criticised Give was 
charged with having been guilty of undue haste in concluding 
it. But those who cnticised CIivc did not realise how diffl 
cult ^d complex were the problems which now confronted 
him. In a private letter to the Chairman of the Court of 
Directors he stated the grounds on which he acted with great 
force and clearness 

It I had consTiltcd the Interest and reputation ol a soldier the 
condoslon of this Peace might easDy have been suspended. I know 
at the same time there ore many who think I have been too pre 
clpltate in the conclusion ol It bnl surely those who are of this 
opinion never knew that the delay of a day or two might ha\'e tulned 
the Company's affairs by the Junction of the French with the Nabob 
which was on the point of being carried Into execution. They never 
considered the situation of affairs on the Coast, and the positive orders 
sent me by the Gentlemen there to return with the major part of 
the forces at all events they never considered that ^th a war 
upon the Coast and In the province of Bengal at the same time a 
trading company could not subsist without a great assistance from 
the Gevemment and last of all, they never considered that a long 
war attended through the whole course of it with success and many 
great actions ended at last with the expense of more than fifty laes 
of rupees to the Company * 

The policy and letter were alike statesmanlike. It marks 
a period m the career of Clive The commanding tempdrament 
and far seeing vision which made him a great Captain were 
now to enable him to effect brilliant triumphs of pobey and 
legislation- Clrve s critics, as he stated m the letter had 
not considered the situation of affairs on the coast. England 
and France were at war and the Madras Government was 
urgently pressing him to return with the force under his com 
mand. But the troops could not return to Madras until 
Calcutta had been placed beyond danger from the French at 
Chandemagore. If he left Bengal, the government of the 
provmce would be left m the feeble hands of Mr Drake and 
the Select Committee. The violent friction between the 
Select Committee and the Madras Government caused him 
to recognise the need of a central authority There was no 
bond which held together the three Presidencies, and the 
absence of a supreme executive power boded grave danger 
^ Letter from Colcmel CUto to Mr Pajne, FeJjnury 23, 1767 
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to the Company. The Governor of Pondieherry was Director 
General of the East Indies, and Clive VTote to his father ; “ I 
am desirous ‘of being ajipomtcd Governor-General of India 
if such an appointment should be necessary.” 

To Ills father : 

23 Februanj 1757 

Honoured Sir, — Since my Iasi I have the pleasure to acquaint 
you the Nabob with 20,000 horse and 30,000 foot appeared m sight 
of our camp at the distance of about a mile and a half and encamped 
near Calcutta Town. His situation obliged me to attack him, which 
I did at daybrealc in the morning Our success was very great, 
being m his camp upwsards of two hours, m W'lnch time we killed 
1,300 men and bctw’cen 5 and 6 hundred horse with 4 elephants 
This blow has obliged the Nabob to decamp and to conclude a peace 
verj^ honourable and advantageous to the Companj^’s affairs, by 
which means thej^ have a more promising prospect than ever. The 
Nabob sent me a jew'cl, Moorish dress and an elephant — the same to 
the Admiral 

As this success has probably saved the Company, this is a proper 
time to push my interest I have WTitten to my Lord Chancellor, 
the Archbishop, Mr Fox, and my Lord Barrington, Secretary at 
War, to desire their interest I have likewise wrote to Messrs Mabbot, 
Drake and Payne. I am desirous of being appointed Governor-General 
of India if such an appointment should be necessary I have opened 
myself a httle to IMr Mabbot , however I would have you manage 
this affair wath great prudence and discretion and not mention the word 
Governor-General without you find it hinted at by other hands 
Consult ]Mr. Bclchier and don’t make the contents of this letter knowm 
to anyone else but the Judged and Mr ICing Consult them 

This expedition is attended with nothing but reputation , the 
last attack was the warmest service I ever yet was engaged m 200 
men were killed and wounded, of which number our battalion, con- 
sistmg of 500 men, had 85 killed and wounded , my secretary and 
aide-de-camp killed by me. I shall send you a journal of our mihtary 
proceedmgs, and I enclose you the letters to Great Men under flying 
seals for your perusal and for your dehvery, and beg you will not 
be too sanguine m your expectations or expressions. I have enclosed 
journals to Mr Fox and Lord Barrmgton 

I expect to return very shortly to the Coast, as aU is over here 
I have executed the conveyance you sent me, which you will receive 
by the Delawar Make an apology to my friends for not writmg 
them I really have not time My warmest wishes attend my 
mother, brothers and sisters, and I am. 

Your dutiful and affectionate Son, Robert Clive 

^ " Probably refers to Lord Hardwicke," says the editor of " Bengal in 
1757 ” , but It is far more probable that the Judge was Clive’s unde Sir Edward 
Clive, J, Common Pleas, 1753-1770 
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To The Ahcsbishop op CAKTKaBDiiY ^ 

May It pleaie your Grace 

The countenance your Grace wa* pleased to shew me when fai 
F.ngfnn H has emboldened mo to addreM a few lines to your Grace 
on the subject of the East India Company 

No doubt your Grace hoi been ac<iualntcd with the capture of 
the town of Calcutta, and of Fort "William by the Moors the principal 
settlement in the kingdom of Bengal and of the utmost consequence 
to the East India Company To give yonr Grace some Idea of the 
richness of the place the loss of private properly only is valued at 
more than two mlllloni sterling 

Wlien this unfortunate news arrived a± Madras the President 
and Council applied to Vice Admiral "Watson for hli assistance In 
recovering the Company's rights privileges and possessions In the 
province of Bengal and for the purpose ordered a large body of land 
forces to embark under my command and I have the pleasure to 
Inform your Grace this cipedltlon by sea and land has been crowned 
with all the success that could be wished 

The town ot GalcatU and Fort "WHUam were soon retaken, with 
several other forts belonging to the enemy and last of all Hu^y 
the second city in the Bengal Nabob s dominions This news brought 
down the Nabob or Prince of the country at the head of twenty 
thousand horse and thirty thousand foot^ twenty five pieces of cannon 
with a great number of elephants Our little anny consisting of 
seven hundred Europeans and twelve hundred blacks armed and 
disciplined alter the En gllich manner lay encamped about the dii 
tance of five miles from the town of Calcutta* On the 3rd of February 
the Nabob s army appeared in sight, and past oxir camp at the dli 
tance of a mOe and a half and encamped at the back of the town, 
about the like distance from Fort "Wflllam Several parties of hone 
passed within four huudred yards of our advanced battery but os 
we entertained great hopes of peace from the Nabob s promises we 
did not Are upon them* \ 

On the 4th agreeably to the Nabob s desho I dispatched two 
gentlemen to wait upon him in hopes everything might bo settled 
without drawing the sword but the haughtiness and disrespect with 
whldi he treated them convinced me that nothing could be expected 
by mild measures This determined us to attack bis camp In the 
night time for whldi purpose I appUed to Vice Admiral "Watson 
for llvo hundred saflon to draw our cannon Ac. which be very 
readily complied with and at thi« o clock In the morning our 
little army consisting of six huudred Europeans, eight hundred blacks 
seven field pieces and the sailors above mentioned set out for the 

*Tlie letter to Lord Hsrdslcke Is word for word the same as the letter 
to the ArchhUhoi*, Bat It closes os follows : As your Lordship heretafore 
honoured me with yuor favour and proteetloo, I flatter myself wltJi the hopes 
of 0 continuance of It and ttxat If your Lordship thinks me desen.’lng, your 
Lordship wtU rceommend me to the Court of Dlwtors 
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attack. A Jiltle before daylight we entered the camp, and received 
a verj' brisk fire. Tliis did not slop the progress of our troops, who 
marched through the enemy’s camp, upwards of four miles m length. 
We were more tlian two hours passing, and what cseaped the van was 
destroyed by the rear. We Avcrc obhgcd to keep up a constant fire 
of artillerj' and musketry the whole time A body of three hundred 
horse made one gallant charge and were received witli so much cool- 
ness by the military, that few escaped. Several other brisk charges 
were made upon our rear, but to no mannei of purpose We returned 
safe to camp, ha\nng killed, by the best accounts, thirteen hundred 
men, and between five and siv hundred horse, with four elephants. 
The loss, on our side, amounted to tvo hundred men killed and 
•wounded, including soldiers, sailors, and blacks This blow had its 
desired cficct ; for the next day the army decamped, and the Nabob 
sent me a letter, offering terms of accommodation 

I have the pleasure of acquainting your Grace, a firm peace is 
concluded, grcatlj'^ to the honour and advantage of the Company 
The Nabob has entered mto an alliance, offensive and defensive, 
and IS returned to his capital of Muxadavad 



CHAPTER'XVn 

SIEGE AND CAFTokE OP CHANDEENAGOBE 

After the concluflion of a definite treaty the Nawob, accofd 
mg to Oriental castom, sent not only to Clive but to the Governor 
and Admiral a jeweb a robe of honour, and an elephant.^ 
Drake and Chve accepted the gift as representatives of the 
Company 

Mr WataoQ as representative of the King refused to accept 
the present but received tbe Soobah s oflBcer* who brought them 
In a very polite manner on board the KeitU and displayed to them 
hU lo^r of thirty two pounders of which they made a dreadful 
report to their mailer who not conceiving any great lUdng to his 
new friends marched with all haste to the caplt^ happily for his 
mh]ects somewhat humbled by his late defeat 

Ranjit Rai, the active agent of the great bankers, was 
the head of the missioiL The French had given no answer 
to the offers of neutrality made to them, and Clive s policy 
was to prevail on the Nawab to suffer him to attack Chander 
nagore at once. War between England and France had 
been proclaimed at Bombay and he had a legitimate right 
to attempt the reduction of that fortified Bettlement.* The 
powers of the French m Bengal having been crippled, he 
Intended to return with some of the British troops to Madras 
where the French squadron was daily expected. He dis 
cussed the subject with Ranpt Rai, but he had reason to 
think that he met with no advocate in him with regard to 
this pomt, * and he selected another agent, 

1 ScrmftoQ tsys ** An elephsnt dretf. and hold JeweL" 

• Jam«* Mm states t ** In return to the French for that nentrallty of theirs 
ithleh had saved the En gllih, CUve nt the ywy moment of making peace with 
the Nabob aotraded him to know If be wonM permit the Kngllih to attack 
the •ettlement at Chandemagore for which there sUU would be time before 
the settiiu In of the eoulhem monsoon A» the French had given no nnswer 
to the offer of neulrBlltv the KngU«h had no 'cause to be gralelnl for their 
forbearance 
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Siege and Capture of 

Oniiclnincl ^^as. as Hohvell said, vindictiv^ implacable, 
blit he Mas still more <p'asping and avanciou?* ^ 
ample revenge on the English for the mdignitic^ le la s eie , 
and Ihcir cxjnilsion from Calcutta appealec- avarn^. 

When he vas living under the protection \ ^ 

kept up a treasonable correspondence with ^ 
when Fort William ivas captuicd, a laige an^°^^ ° iTeasure 
was taken away fiom his house. As “ an cmif^^^^ ant o 
Calcutta,’’ the rcstoiation of peace and the ieV^\^ ^ 

of the port was gicatly to his interest Om' , 

, 4.1 4.1 4' 4. iS at Fulta, and 

opened up communications w'lth the fugitive . 

j j 11 1 4. 41 X '^ew their mter- 

did ail in his pow'cr to cncoinagc them to re.^ 

, 1 T J X rfa was desnous 

course with the leading Indian magnates F 

of again winning the good wall of the English, bt* luruours 

reached liim that the}’ wcic about to returh ^ 

prudent to jirocccd to jMurshidabad, w^herc, m^a la mg 

himself with jMohun Lai, the chief favourite of ^ 

“ he soon acquired a degree of confidence and imacy ivi 

the Naw'ab himself, w'ho nevertheless icstore ^ ^ 

sparing hand his effects which had been siezcdd^ 

plunder and confiscation of the English pi or « i xx 
L , JO 7 1 ^ 7 ce on Calcutta 

chund accompanied Suraiah Dowla m his advan , , 

^ T ir. XI -NT 7 7 imvcd & httlc 

On January 19 , 17 o 7 , the Naw'ab s army i ,, , „ ,, 

above Hugh , on January 20 , “ at a Consiiltatic^’ ^ o ow 

mg resolution was passed : 

Df Calcutta, his 

OMYCHUND his Behaviour during the Siege <jg having 

Conduct since, and the universal Notion that prevai m-g^t room to 
been aidmg in the Councils of our Enerays giving^^^ mvolving 
suspect his having been directly or indirectly concerr 
the Settlement in the late Troubles j,gj.g ^2ie 

AGREED that all his Tenures Grounds and Eff'ipigj^able effects 
present attached and sequester’d and that all his pej^ Treasury 
be sold by our Agents and the Amount deposited 2 
till some determmation is come to concerning Omych 


On January 28 Omichund -wrote to Clive , , 

_ to its former 

“God be praised that Calcutta is again restoied ^serve 

splendour by your anival Most fortunate is their yg^j. presence 
you, but how unhappy is mme who am secluded from 

^ Orme, Vol II , p 128 p 19-20 

“ Bcng^ Public Proceedings, Range I , Vol XXIX , p] 
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Omichimd, the Pimjabee banker, and Nuncomor (Nandkeemar), 
the Bengali Brahmin were well matched m ability, cmmmg 
and treachery, but the Panjabi was the bolder scoimdreL 
Omichnnd learnt from Nimcomar that messengers had arrived 
the day before from the Nawab 

with fl preient of a lack of ropees from the Nabob to the French 
Company with orders to Nuncomar to aulst the French with all 
his force In case the En^h should attack Qiandemagor or If the 
French should attack the English to assist them In the same manner 
that there may be no quarrels or disputes In this country 

Watts adds 

Omldiund upon this advises the attacking of Chandemagor 
Immediately and not to be apprehensive of the Nabob and says 
he is certain that there Is not above three hundred matchlockmen 
in Hughley that he has concerted measures with Nuncomar who 
has engaged to delay matters to as to prevent any assistance coming 
to the French from the Nabob for these fourteen days or more and 
he says you may depend on it when you are once engaged with the 
French no one wfll come to the assistance of either party Further 
Omlchund has promised In behalf of the EngUsb that tf Nuncomar 
keeps neuter and by his policy prevents any sssistance arriving from 
the Nabob to the French that we will then make him a present of 
ten or twelve thousand rupees and use our Interest to conttnne him 
In the government of Hughley If you approve of giving this present 
an that you have to say to the bearer of this letter Is Gclmib qiu Foul 
or a rose flower with which message Nuncomar will be satisfied 
that you comply with the agreement made by Omlchund, whq says 
that it Is not pleasing to him to acquiesce In such demands but he 
thinks the necessity of our aftalrs require It to prevent our Intentions 
being misrepresented or further Jealousies of us instilled Into the 
Nabob as tbls Is such a venal Government in which nothing is to 
be cflecled without money or a very superior force. Omlchund 
and I are of opinion that this money If the man proves faithful 
(and not till then is it to be paid) will be well laid out. If you think 
otherwise give the bearer no answer and do not mention the Golanb 
FoaL Omichnnd says that the French are Indebted to Juggutieat s 
house upwards of thirteen lack of rupees which will of coarse I Imagine 
prevent their engaging themselves In our interest. Omlchund like- 
wise says that Monlckchund and Coja "Waxed have obtained this 
favour for the Fren^ in his absence but he hopes when we arrive 
In camp to overset their schemes Pray write me by express coaids 
and U you agree tO the terms proposed above the Bramln who brings 
this will carry in future the messages to and fro between you and 
Nuncomar I have wrote these portlculors to you and no one else 
therefore you wHl make what use of them you think proper 
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The word “ Rose ” was given and conveyed to Nuncomar. 
The Governor of one of the most important towns m Bengal, 
whose annual emolument was over £30,000, betrayed his 
sovereign for the paltry sum of a little more than £1,500. 

On February 21 Watts and Omichimd came withm reach of 
the Nawab’s camp, about forty miles south of Murshidabad 
Sura] ah Dowla sent at once for Omichund and told him he 
had heard that the English had broken their agreement and 
were marchmg up the river. Omichund answered • “ From 
whom, Sir, did you get this information, and what part of the 
agreement is broken ? ” The Nawab m retmn wished to 
know “ if such an unprecedented act as fightmg among the 
Europeans m the river had ever before been known If any 
complaints were made to him was he not obhged to redress 
them ? ” Omichund, with the ready tact of his race, answered 
that the English had heard that the Nawab had given Hugh 
to the French. This Omichund knew was a false rumour, 
but he then proceeded to mention the proposals which the 
Nawab had so secretly made to the F'ench The Enghsh, 
he said, had also heard that he had given the French a lac 
of rupees and had promised to allow them to estabhsh a mmt 
The Enghsh, he proceeded, were much concerned at what they 
heard. They wanted to discover what the French had done 
for the Nawab to merit such favour Wlien the Nawab wanted 
their assistance they had refused it, while the Enghsh had 
agreed to aid him and would always render him assistance to 
the utmost of their power. Then he proceeded to a dehcate 
sub3ect which demanded cautious and careful handling. The 
English were surprised, he said, that the Nawab did not con- 
sider and reflect on what were the motives and reasons for 
Bussy commg mto this country with a large land force Then, 
“ with persuasion sweeter than honey on his hps,” Omichund 
told the Nawab 

" that he had hved under* the Enghsh protection these forty years, 
that he never knew them once to break their agreement ; to the 
truth of which Omychaund took his oath by touchmg a Bramm’s 
foot and that if a he could be proved m England upon any|one, 
they were spit upon and never trusted Upon this the Nabob was 
(so) well pleased that though before he had ordered Meir Jaffeir 
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himielf to the assistnnce of tho French and propo»cd reluming him 
self he countermanded that order and »ent a mejwage by Omychaund 
to me to write to you that what men he had already sent down was 
only to garrison Hnghley and that he would give orders we should 
not be moleitei * 

The Nawab had written to Chve peremptorily forbidding 
an attack on Chandemagore. On Febmary 22 Chve wrote 
to the Secret Committee of the Court ■ 

We wero In expectation of receiving very soon further eucoumge 
ment from Mr Watts for attempting the enterprise but yesterday 
arrived letters from the Nabob absolutely forbidding hostilities 
against the French and declaring that he should consider all attempts 
against them as a vlotetloD of the treaty and that he would assist 
them in such case with his utmost force At tho same time came 
in a request from the Govemonr and ConncH of Charaagore for a 
neutrality within the Ganges which the Select Committee taking 
Into consldemtJon thought It advisable to accede to rather than risque 
a rupture with the Nabob Accordingly an answer was returned them 
that 11 they were duly Impowered to conclude such an act, and could 
get It guaranteed by the Nabob we would come Into It on our part. 
I wrote at the same time to the Nabob acquainting him of our sub- 
mission to his orders but that If by this means the French should 
hereafter be In such a state as to disturb his country he must lay 
the blame on himself. 

On Febroary 25 three dqpntaes from Chandemagore at 
tended a meeting of the Select Committee at Calcutta, and 

they were asked whether the Director and Council at Chander 
nagore have power to conclude a neutrality which shall be binding on 
an Frenchmen wtthln the prescribed limits whether they can restrain 
the ships of the French navy from attacking us how far they extend 
the Ihutts of the Ganges whether the Council wDl Immediately send 
one of their own body to the Darlxir to get the Nabob s sanction 
whether they will, until this Is obtained refrain from fortifying their 
town to these questions they asked time to reply In writing 

The deputies Fournier Kicolaas, and Le Conte sent an 
answer the same day from Calcutta Roads 

Staling In reply to the qpieties of the Council that all the Conn 
clllors at Chandemagore are members of the Council at Pondicherry 

^ Letter from Mr W»Ui to tho Select Conuiilttee dated near Agsdeep 
February 21 1757 2 pji P.S, — The Nabob U 12 miles off. As I bay* wrote 
this trader a tree In a bnrry jtra wfllrt flatter myitU) excuse any little errors.” 

‘Letter Irom Colonel Qave to The Honblo Secret ComtnlUee lor Aflilrt 
ot the Honblo United Company of Merchants of England trading to the East 
ladles— Camp opposite to Bafnagol, February 22, 1757 
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and hence are able to conclude such a treaty, which moreover is con- 
formable to the oiders of the Nawab, that the Council will order Mr. 
Law, the French Chief at Cossimbazar, to obtam the Nawab's guaran- 
tee if Mr Watts will do the same on the part of the Enghsh, that 
as the Enghsh can only protest if any of their commanders bieak 
the engagement so will the French, that they cannot suspend the 
works at Chandernagore, these being absolutely necessary for defence 
in case of any revolution ” 

The articles of a proposed treaty were drafted and ex- 
plained to the French deputies : 

“ (1) Neutrality to be observed throughout Bengal durmg the 
present war between England and France, (2) this neutrality to extend 
to Cape Palmyras, (3) each party to send a copy in Persian to the 
Nawab who shall guarantee the treaty, (4) the Frencli will send a 
copy to Pondicherry to be ratified by the Commander-General of all 
the French Settlements, (5) the English shall give m exchange a copy 
signed by Admiral Watson, (6) until these have been exchanged no 
act of hostihty shall be comnutted ” 

On March 2 it was “ Agreed to write to Admiral Watson 
sendmg a copy of the treaty, explainmg our reasons, asking 
his opinion and whether he will agree thereto on behalf of 
Bus Majesty and lodge with us a confirmation of the treaty 
on his part ” The day aftei the Admiral wrote to the Select 
Committee that he could not confirm the treaty until it had 
been sanctioned by the Supreme Government at Pondicherry 
The objections were peifectly sound, and Watson gives an 
adequate reason for not raismg them sooner ^ 

“ I did suppose the Committee at Chandernagore was mvested 
with proper powers, to make and confirm such a treaty of themselves, 
otherwise I should not have hstened to them as much as I did But 
smce I have been assured by the present deputies, they have not 
those powers, but that the articles must be sent to Pondicherry, to 
be there ratified and confirmed, I can by no means think of agreeing 
to such a neutrality, whereby it is so evident, the French will have 
every advantage, and we subject to every uncertamty Will they 
not reap immediate benefit by the neutrahty as it now stands ? And 
further, shall we be certam of its bemg comphed with, till it is returned 
from Pondicherry, ratified and confirmed by the Governor and Council 
there ? This appears to me, to be giving so sensible an advantage 

^ Elphlnstone writes " These objections were perfectly well founded, but 
they ought to have been brought forward before the terms were agreed to/' 
— Elphinstone, p 293 
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to the French -wlthont even -a possibility of benefiting by It ourselves 
that, with regard to myself I cannot think of giving my consent 
to Its taking place till such time we are Certain It will be agreed to 
by the Governor and Council of Pondicherry 

The Select Committee Ag;reed to request the Admiral 
either to reconsider hia objections to the treaty or to assist 
us with his squadron to attack Chandernagore without delay * ^ 
But Watson was obdurate, and at a meeting of the Select 
Committee on March 6 a letter was read from him 

repeating bis belief that no Frenchman in India has power to con 
dude a binding treaty and that therefore be cannot consent to the 
treaty alio laying that he cannot break his engagements with the 
Nawab by attacking Chandernagore until he has full assurance that 
the Nabob does not Intend to carry out his promises^ 

Clive was mdignant at the want of regard shown by Watson 
for the poromises made by himself and his colleagues to the 
F>ench and the Nawab He wrote to the Select Committee 

If the neutrality be refused do but reflect, gentlemen, what will 
be the opinion of the world of these our late proceedings Did we 
not, in consequence of a letter received from the Governor and Council 
of Cbandemagore, making offers of a nentrallty within the Ganges 
In a manner accede to It, by desiring they would send deputies, and 
that wo would gladly come Into such a neutrality wltb them ? And 
have we not lince their arrival, drawn out articles that were satis 
factory to both parties , and agreed that such articles should be 
reciprocally signed, sealed, and sworn to 7 What wlD the Nabob 
think, after the promises made him on onr side and after his con 
sentlng to guarantee this nentrallty 7 he and all the world will cer 
talnly think, that we are men without principles or thdt wo are men 
of a trifling insignificant disposition. It Is therefore Incumbent on 
us to exculpate ourselvei by declaring the real truth that wo were 
Intirely Ignorant of Mr Watson s intentions to refuse the neutrality 
In the manner proposed, and settled by us and that we always thought 
him of a contrary opinion, to what his letter declares. I am persuaded, 
these must be the sentiments of the gentlemen of the Committee or 
they never would have gone such lengths as must expose them to 
the censure of all reasonable and consdentious men. 

Chve pointed out the situation of the Company’s affairs 
on the coast, the positive orders he had received to return 
to Madras with a great part of the forces under his command 
the near approach of the monsoon, which would render return 

* Proceeding* of the Select Committee, March 4 1767 
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impossible ; and he insisted that if the treaty was not signed 
an immediate attack should be made on Chandernagore. 

“ You may be assured, the mstant the French find then offers 
of neutrahty refused, they will immediately assist the Nabob m all 
his designs agamst us, if he has the least mtentions of not complymg 
with the late articles of peace , it may then be too late to wish Mr 
Watson had been pleased to pay more attention to our representations 

“ Give me leave, gentlemen, further to represent, that though 
Mr. Watson has done every thmg that could be expected from a 
brave and gallant man, and has been greatly mstrumental towards 
setthng the affairs of this province, that our future operations against 
the Nabob will chiefly depend upon the land forces , and the ofiBcers 
of such forces must certainly be the best judges of what can be effected 
by land , and I do take upon me to give it as mme and my ofBcers’ 
opmions, that success agamst the Nabob and French together will 
be very precarious, notwithstandmg the arrival of the Bombay 
troops, which fell short m real strength of the detachment on board 
the Cumberland I must therefore request you wiU jom with me, 
m desirmg Mr Watson a third time to ratify the neutrahty in the 
manner agreed upon ; and if he refuses, to desire he wiU attack 
Chandernagore by water immediately, as I am ready to do by land 
with the forces under my command , and if he refuses this likewise, 
he becomes responsible for every misfortune that may happen to 
the East India Company's affairs 

“ This done, I propose leavmg all the forces I can possibly spare 
for the defence of the Company’s settlements, rights, and privileges, 
m Bengal, and return with the rest immediately to the coast, agree- 
able to the positive orders received from the President and Com- 
mittee of Madrass ; and I must request you will order proper convey- 
ances for that purpose ” 

The arrival of the Bombay reinforcement Clive considered 
did not dimimsh the immediate necessity of concludmg the 
treaty. The choice lay, as he persistently stated, between an 
immediate attack on Chandernagore and an armistice with 
the French But he warned his colleagues that if they adopted 
the former alternative, war with Surajah Dowla was bound 
to follow “ If,” he wrote, “ you attack Chandernagore you 
cannot stop there, you must go farther. Having established 
yourselves by force and not by the consent of the Nabob, 
he by force will endeavour to drive you out again ” This was 
the mam consideration which induced Clive to favour the 
immediate conclusion of a treaty with the French He had, 
however, no sooner given his warning when he received a letter 
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from the Nawab which olteretf hi5 opinion^ for Tt led him to 
suppose that he would be able to convmce Surajah Dowla 
that it was for his interest and safety that he should consent 
to Chandemagore being attacked 

At a meeting of the Select Committee held on ^tfarch 0 

Present Tbe Honouralile poger Drake PraidtnU Robert Clive 
James KiUpatrickf Richard Becber 

Approved Proceedings of the 6th Instant, 

Letter from Mr William Watts dated the 3rd Instant, Intimating 
the Nabob s disposition tn regard to onr attacking Ghandernagoro 
and his request for onr assistance against the Pylons ^ 

Colonel Cllot presents a translation of a letter from the Nabob 
As this letter shows that we possibly get the Nabobs permission 
to attack the Prench If we make It a condition of assisting him against 
the Pylons the question of writing again to tbe Admiral Is raised, 
Mr Secher Is stron^y In favour of establishing a neutrality and tell 
ing the Admiral that the treaty was commenced with his consent, 
and that he la responsible for tbe results If be now refuses Colonel 
Cllot and Major KUlpatrtek are In favour of advancing on Chander 
nagore on tbe chance of getting the Nabot> s permission The President 
thinks that all the advantage of tbe neutrality will be with the Frtneh^ 
that neither the French nor the NoM are to be trusted that without 
the AdmlroTs conseat we cannot conclude a peace so though we 
should wait for the Nabob t consent if obtainable we should attack 
Chandemagore os soon as possible. Agreed to postpone the treaty 
till we have tried again to get tbe Nabob s consent and to write to the 
Admiral explaining why unless we get It the peace must be ratified. ■ 

At the close of the letter, a translatioii of which was laid 
before the Select Committee, Surajah Dowla wrote in Ins own 
handwriting as follows 

* In the uicleot docmnenti Py fnn« ** Ij written for Patlumf, and •• In 
this ca»e, often n*ed for the eqnlvmlent of Afghan. PntUn P«thin, Hind. 
Psthfln A name commonly applied to Afflhana and eape da lly to people In 
India of Afghafi descent, Tbe derivaUon U obscure. — Hobwn Jobaon, P 7^ 

• The Official Record of the proeeedlna dlhert materially from Clive's accoont 
of the debate In his evidence before tte Parliamentary Committee of 177S. 
CUve said That tbe members of thU Committee were, Ur Drake himself, 
Major Kflpatridc and Mr Becher — Mr Bechcr gave his opfnion for tbe attack 
of tbe pla» Mr Drake gave an opinion that nobody could make anything of 
Major KUpatrlck then asked him v^ether he thoo^t the forces and squadron 
could attack Chandernagore, and the Nabob a army at the same time T — be 
said, be thonght they conld upon wblch Major Kilpatrick desired to with- 
draw his Opinion, and to be of his Lordship a They voted Mr Drake a no 
opinion at all and Major KUpatrlck and he, being the majority a letter was 
wrote to Admiral Watson, desiring him to co-operate In the attack on Chnuder- 
nagore, Clive "Approved Proceedings of the 6th Instant. Hli evldciKe 
was given Ofleen years after the event. 
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On March 8 Clrve broke camp and moved his troops north 
■wards, the infantry proceeding by land the artillery by water 
The force advanced slowly, so as to give the Bombay detach 
ment time to jom them before entering the IVench boundary ’ 
On March 9 the force marched and encamped near Serampore, 
a factory belonging to the Danes ^ The French Council 
had -written to Cltve demanding an explanation of his advance, 
and Chve replied on the 0th I very smcerely declare to yon 
that at this present time I have no mtention to attack your 
Settlement. If I shoold alter my mmd, I shall not fail to 
advise you of it. At the close of the letter he reiterstes the 
statement I have no mtention of acting offensively against 
your nation at present whenever I have, yon may be assured 
I shall frankly acquaint you with it. ’ Chve had not received 
the Nawab s consent to attack Chandemagore, and without 
it he had no mtentiou of acting offensively against the French 
settlement. He, however continued his advance. On March 10 
he marched and encamped about two miles from the French 
Gardens At the northern extremity of the French gardens 
was the country house of the governors of Cbandeniagore, 
It was a splendid mansion, situated m a large park with trees 
L. de Grandpr^ describes it as the finest buildmg m India. 

The front towards the garden li In the taste which the Euro 
peans have adopted la this part of the world, being ornamented 
with a peristyle of the Ionic order after the Grecian manner TTie 
Inside of the place is splendid the boll spacious and the celling and 
comice arc painted by the hand of a master The front towards 
the court Is entirely In the French taste with no peristyle It re- 
presents three buildings each adorned wltb a pediment. In which 
are the cartouches for bas-reliefs which have not been e-ttcuted. The 
court Is circular and In a good taste and the entranfce Is by on 
a\enue that opens majestically upon this beautiful cdlhce • 

depoties, who were then with him walUng to sign the treaty which was even 
written oat lair *nd which they lopposed had been entirely conclndctL — 
M i l l, VoL IIL, pp 12ft-7 ITie Bombay troops arrived loine days beiore the 
Nawab s letter aildng for the co-operation of the English, 'ihe CamberUmd 
reached the month of the some days later The articles of the treaty 

were ** explained to the French depatlea. bnt they coaid not suppose the 
treaty bed been entirely concluded anlll It bad been signed by the tamnder 
nagore govemioeot and conflrnied by Admiral Watson. 

* Eyre Coote'a JoamaL 

**A Vopim in the Indian Ocean and to Bengal nndertakeii In the Years 
1789 and ITOO.” Translated from the French olL- de Qnmdprt, an offleer 
In the French Army \oL IL, p 85 
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A few crumbling rums 111 the midst of a dense jungle mark 
the site of the splendid mansion, often compared by travellers 
of old to the Chateau of Versailles In the French gardens 
the force rested the folloiving daj’’, and “ the second division 
of the Bombay troop consisting of 150 men ” joined them 
Wlnle at the gardens, Clive’s spies having given him timely 
and true notice that the French had erected batteries in the 
principal streets of the town leading from the south to the 
fort, m order to stop his advance from that direction and from 
the river side, he determined to make a detour. On March 12 
he “ marched and encamped about two mdes to the west of 
Chandernagore ” ^ On the 13th the Admual received a letter 
from the Nawab which settled the fate of the French settle- 
ment 

The anger of Surajah Dowla waxed hot on the receipt 
of the Admual’ s menace It is stated that he sent at once 
for Omichund and demanded to know why the Admual had 
refused to sign the treaty. Omichund replied that he had 
been enraged at the duplicity of the French m pretending 
to negotiate a treaty which they had no authority to sign. 
The Nawab “ had already sent a large body of troops to 
assist the French , had returned the two laacks of rupees 
taken from them the year before , and had entered mto some 
private negociation with the French governor, wherem he 
promised liun the government of Houghly, a mint, and other 
advantages.” ^ Surajah Dowla was a faithless ally Unlike 
his warrior ancestors, he was a coward, and he was sore afraid 
of the terrible Afghan Abdah. It was m this temper of mmd 
that Surajah Dowla had an audience with Watts, who re- 
presented m the strongest light “ the Condescension shewn 
him by the British by acceptmg, and the Indigmty offered 
to him by the French m rejectmg his Expedient ” ® Watts 
made skilful “ use of the Nawab’s dread of the Afghauns 
and observed to him that we could never thmk of leavmg 
our settlement to be attacked by the French,” ^ m case he 

Colonel Clive’s Military Journal ® Scrafton, p 74 

® " Memoirs of the Revolution in Bengal,” p 42 

‘ The full account given by Law, who was present at the interview, differs 
from the brief statements of Watts and Scrafton. 
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far-seemg and vigorous administration, Chandemagore had 
continued to prosper French vessels from Jedds Moka, 
Bassorah, the Maldwer China and Pegu, steered through 
the reefs and qmcksands of the Hugh by the ‘ ^xlottn du 
Gange brought then rich cargoes to the quay The country 
vessels dropping down the river brought to it com, opium, 
silk, and the fine muslins of BengsL It was, says Clrve, a 
most magnificent and rich colony ' The year after the de- 
parture of Dupleis: taat permission was given to fortifj the 
factories on the banks of the Hugli, and the French, wiser 
than the English, who thought the slightest rampart might 
prevent a surprise, erected a fort called Fort 0 Orleans, situated 
almost m the middle of the colony and about thirty yards 
from the nver It was a square of about 120 yards with a 
btistion mounting ten guns at each comer and several guns 
were also placed on the connecting curtains On the north 
was the gateway Porte Royalc, which gave access to the 
high road to Chinsura on the east was the Ganges Gate,^ 
and beyond it a ravelm extending to the bank, of the nver 
and on this outwork eight guns were mounted. These guns 
were chiefly 24- and 82 pounders The best buddings within 
the fort were the warehouses almost facing the Ganges or 
Water Gate, and directly west of them was the factory , on 
the north of the warehouses were the ofBcial quarters, and 
along the northern curtam the barracks along the southern 
enrtam the director s quarters, or Government House, and 
the Church of St. Louis overlooking the eastern walls facing 
the nver On its flat terrace six small pieces were moimtcd 
The fort was surrounded on three sides by a ditch, and on 
the western side, beyond the Ditch a great Tank only two 
fathoms aivay from it which prevented any precipitate attack 
of the enemy on this side ■ The most populous quarter of 
the town lay south of the fort. Here were situated the markets, 
and m front of them were the great white villas of the opulent 
merchants with luxurious gardens stretching down to the 

Gui^ G«t«. Tlie iralern delta branch of the Graget hoi been long 
knerwn Irom the town 0 ! •• the Hodl River 

-RevolnUon In BengiL^ " Bengal m 1755-1757 edited by S a Hill, 
\oL III., p 232, Brit. Mn*. Add. MSS., 20 914 
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margin of the stream. Behind the markets was the Dutch 
Octagon ^ The houses on the south extended beyond the 
south-western bastion (St Francis) to the road which led to 
the Company’s gardens. They then stretched northwards 
to t^e southern extremity of the tank. Directly west of the 
tank was the Company’s hospital, and near the noith-western 
bastion (Des Anges), the house of the Jesmts, and a church 

Renault, the Governor of Chandernagore, tells us that 
when the English recaptured Calcutta and positive information 
reached him by an express from Surat of the declaration of 
war, he thought it wise to set about putting the outworks 
in a defensible condition : 

“ Accordingly I began pulling do^vn the Church, the House of 
the Reverend Jesuit Fathers, and all those to the north I would 
have done the same to those on the south if I had had tune and work- 
men, and if, at the first hostihties between the Enghsh and the Moors, 
all the country people had not taken alarm and entirely deserted our 
Colony ” 2 

The wood of the debris he utilised to construct palisades 
to protect the northern curtam which, he states, was falling 
down from mere age 

“ I also had built before the Porte Royale, the weakest side of 
the Fort, a platform on which we put 3 guns, and we worked at 
diggmg out and enlargmg the ditch, but had not tune to put it m a 
condition to serve for the defence of the place A warehouse for 
goods, on which I had put bales of gunny ^ to prevent the bombs 
breaking the vaults, served it as a casemate '' 

Renault also informed the Council at Pondicherry that : 

“ The ships of war being, m case of a siege, what we had most to 
fear from, we erected close to the Ganges a battery of six guns, of 
which four defended the entry to the harbour From the foot of 
this battery was begun a screen 22 feet thick running from the river 
to the Fort to protect the whole of the curtain on this side from the 
fire of the ships, but it could not be finished, the Settlement also 
needing attention. It was decided whilst we were working at all 
the above mentioned defences to try and put the Settlement in safety 
against a surpnse, as it was not possible to do anything better. Con- 

1 The Dutch Octagon — ^tlie quarters of the Dutch East India Companj 

» Letter from M Renault to M the Marquis Duplcix, September 4, 1757, 
" Bengal in 1756-57,” Vol III., p 245 Bibliothdque Nalionale MSS , Paris. 

’ A fibre used for rough materials like sacking 

z 
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tequtntly vre barred all the itnotfl •with ditches and barricades at 
•which we established guards 

Besides the battery before Porte Royale, the gate leading 
to Chmsnra, and the battery close to the nver commanding 
a narroTT part of the channel, Renault erected three batteries 
m the prmapal streets m the south of the town leading to 
the fort and one of four guns on the road which led from the 
Company’s garden to the north. He states that after the out 
posts had been abandoned the forces m the fort numbered 
237 soldiers (inclu d ing 46 French pensioners and the sick) 
120 sailors, 70 half castes and private Europeans resident 
m the Settlement, 100 mdrviduals — as ConnciUors, Company s 
servants, oflBcers of the Indiamen, and other principal m 
habitants 167 sepoys 100 toposses ^ The Nawab had also 
left at Chandemagore two thousand of his troops imder the 
command of the French Governor m case the English attacked 
the settlement. 

On the night of the 16th the French, having taken no notice 
of the affront of a summons, Chve ordered the Company s 
grenadiers* under Captain Lm to join the picquet with orders 
to take possession of the French Bounds, and to annoy and 
alarm the enemy at their out batteries, which accordingly 
they did, and took possession of a battery to the north west 
of Chandemagore Fort, which •was abandoned by the French. 
At 6 o clock the next morning the 8rd Division of the Bombay 
troops ha-vmg reached the camp, Qive ordered Major KiJ 
patnck with half the troops, mclnding Eyre Coote and his 

* Eyre Coote lUtei that the Dumber dI the enemy In the garrleon were 
500 Eniweeni and about 500 black*. — Joamml of Captain Ewe Coote. Orzne 
write* The garrison eoofUted of 000 Earopeani and SOO Sepoys but only 
300 of the Eoropean* were regolar troops the rest being InhidjJtants of the 
town ond saHori, — Onne, VoL IL, p 141 CUvo wrote on ll*reh 29 1767 
The garrison contlited of more thin five hundred Enropean* and seven hun- 
dred black* an earrylng arms. Ualleson, whose flgnrc* are taken from the old 
records of Chandeniagore, say* The French garrison consisted of a hundred 
and forty-six French troops and three bnodred sepdtle* but the Eoropean 
popnlatim and the sallon of the merchant vessels, to the number of about three 
hundred had been hastily formed into a Und of mllitl* and had been armed 
The**, however had but little training — ** Life of Lord Clive p. 203. 

The Company's Grenadiers conamed of 1 captain, 3 lieutenants 1 quarter 
master 11 non-commltsloned olQccra, 2 dnnnmers, and 65 Europeans. — A 
General Unstcr of the Troops under the r ^trimand of Colonel Clive in Camp 
near Chlnsurah, April 7 1767 
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company of gi’enadicrs, to advance to tlic post winch the 
grenadiers liad taken possession of the night before.^ It was 
situated near a gateway spanning the road leading from the 
Company’s gardens to the northern face of the fort. lYom 
the enemy’s deserted battery Major Kilpatrick and his men 
could see the I-gun battery within a hundred yards of the 
north-western bastion. In order to check their advance the 
enemy from this battery “ played down an avenue vdth two 
ficld-pieccs and inusketrj^ but did little execution on account 
of the too great distance.” ^ Some detachments of sepoj^s 
were now ordered to advance under cover of the thickets on 
each side of the avenue with an intention of flanking the enemy’s 
battery. The King’s grenadiers, under E^tc Coote, and the 
Company’s, under Captain Lin, followed to support them. The 
enemy opened a smart fire, but the sepoys and Europeans 
continued their advance and took possession of some houses 
within fifty yards of the battery. ” We continued firing at 
each otlier m an irregular manner till about noon.” ^ Eyre 
Coote informs us that Clive then ordered him to hold the 
advanced post with his grenadier companj'^ and about 200 
sepoys while he returned ivitli the rest of the troops to the 
gateway, which was about a mile back About 2 o’clock 
word was brought to Eyre Coote that the French were makmg 
a sortie, and soon after he saw the sepoys returning from their 
post. He at once sent a message to Clive, informing him that 
the French were advancing. “ I was then obhged,” says 
Eyi’e Coote, “ to divide my company, which consisted of 
about fifty men, into two or three parties (very much agamst 
my inclination), to take possession of the ground the sepoys 
had quitted ; we filed pretty warmly foi a quarter of an hour 
from the different paities at each other, when the French 
retreated again mto their battery.” 

The firing then ceased on both sides. It had been a try- 
ing day for the brave garrison whose strength had been seri- 
ously diminished The troops which the Nawab had sent, 
some two thousand m number, deserted the houses m which 

1 Colonel Clive’s Military Journal, March 2 to March 26, 1757. 

» Jbid 

® Journal of Captain Eyre Coote. 
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they were posted, at the flnng of the first shot, “ and did not 
again reappear ’ The outposts were soon surrounded by 
burning buddings, and in the midst of the conflagration thar t 
defenders were harassed by long and incessant attacks ‘ made 
m the greatest heat ” of an Indian March day ^ When under 
cover of the fast falling darkness the British got possession 
of the houses adjacent and to the rear of the north west battery 
Renault saw there was nothing left but to abandon it. This 
entailed withdrawal from the other outposts The French 
Governor states 

The low of this would have occasioned that of seven other* 
In the Settlement by the case with which they would have cot off 
their communication with the Fort, and the troops which already 
coniifted of three-quarter* of our garrison could not during the 
night, at 10 great a distance be relieved from the Fort without put 
ting the latter In danger TTie outpost* were therefore abandoned 
at 9 p u and each retired In good order after having spiked such 
of the gun* a* they could not bring back with them. 

The French not only abandoned their batteries to the north 
ward but they deserted 

that night all their works to the ioutbward* among the rest a 
strong Moon on the river side monnUng heavy metal and a battery 
of 3 gun* playing down the Channel both of which must have 
annoyed our ships greatly In their passage up * 

On the 15th Chve occupied the abandoned outworks and 
the houses on the southern esplanade to withm a himdred 
yards of the fort, and the same evening began to bombard 
the place from five small mortars and a cobom. On the 
16th the British force was employed m brmgmg up the artillery 
and the stores and this evening the 18-mch mortar began 
to play upon the Fort, and several small parties by way of 
alerts advanced under the walls to keep the enemy constantlj 
awake. * During the 17th the mortars and cohoms contmued 
to throw their shells mto the fort, and the assailants opened 
a heavy fire of musketry firom the tops of the houses At 

' Letter from M. Renaolt to the Soperior CoimcU Pondlcheny dated 
Poodlc h er ij October 2fl 1758. 

‘Letter Irom CoVmel Clive, cmarp near ChaBdemagore to the Select Com 
mlltee at Port St Georce, March 30. t757 — Powii MSS 

Colooel CUve • JDlItary JotirraL 
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tlic approach of night a French doctor states the besieged 
found on tlie bastions a number of arrows, round the steel 
points of which little slips of papers were rolled. On them 
was wiittcn: “ l^ardon to deserters who will rejoin then* 
colours, and rewards to olhcers who will come over to us.” 
On the ISth Clivc VTote to Watson : “ The only artillery 
officer at Chandernagore is come over to us. He gives a very 
favourable account of matters. He shall wait on j^u when 
you think proper.” The deserter was Monsieur Terraneau, a 
man of eonsidcrable abilitj’-, who had quarrelled with the 
Governor of Chandernagore Renault vTites : 

*' Cossart de Terraneau, Sub-Lieu tenant of Ibis garrison, wlio 
had lost an arm in the nars on the (Madras) Coast m the service of 
France, and who commanded the artillery, deserted to the enemy 
on the evening of the 19th, and the same night by the improved 
direction of the besiegers’ bombs, I had no doubt that he had done 
us a bad service ” 

On the 19th the besiegers began to erect a batteiy of five 
24-poundcrs behind the wall of a house that w^as close to the 
glacis and opposite to the south face of the south-east bastion 
They hkemsc turned a battery of the enemy’s on the south 
flank of the north-cast bastion and mounted tluee 24-pounders 
The next day the enemy silenced this battery and almost de- 
molished the work On March 21, “ Contmued makmg the 
five-gun battery, and almost finished the three ; when the 
enemy began lirmg warmly again at it and knoeked down a 
veranda close by the battery, the rubbish of which choked up 
one of our guns, very much brmsed two artillery officers, and 
buried several men m the rums.” ^ On Maich 22 the battery 
was finished, “ but got no more than four guns m it ” In 
the evening the enemy opened a warm fire. The batteries 
were, however, completed durmg the night and were ready 
to open at daybreak, when the fleet lying at anchor about 
two miles below Chandernagore ^ moved up the river 

On March 12 the Declaration of War with the French having 
been read on board the Tyger^ the Bridgwater and Kingsfishei 
sailed, up the iiver to cover the landing of the artillery and 

1 Eyre Coote’s Journal 

* Letter Irom Admiral Watson — Kent, oil Chandernagore, March 31, 1757 
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the ammumbon. On the 15th the Kxn^gfisher anchored three 
miles below Chandemagore* The same day Admiral Watson, 
taking advantage of the flood tides sailed firom Calcutta with 
his flagship the Kent (Captain Speke), the Tyger (Captam 
Latham), and the Salisbury (Captain Martin) Three days 
later tummg the point of Chandemagore reach, they anchored 
off the Prussian Octagon,* from whence we had a full view 
of the town and fortification. * Watson wished to get up 
the nver at once, but the bdes rendered it impossible. The 
French had also neglected no means of obstructing the passage 
which directly above where the fleet had anchored was very 
^larrow owing to an extensive sandbank. They had sunk 
two ships, a ketch a snow a hulk, and a vessel without 
Inasts’ all directly m the Channel withm gunshot of the 
fort, and had laid two booms moored with chnins across the 
hver • Above the fort three large French vessels lay at anchor 
iThe Admiral learnt that they were prepared as fireships to 
je sent down with the bde to bum our vessels, and he resolved 
lhat somethmg must be done at once. At 8 pjtf. Saturday 
March 19 he dispatched the boats manned and armed up 
Ihe fiver and three hours later they returned, having cut 
the cables of the three vessels. The crews belonging to them 
had been taken to reinforce the garrison, and ^ drifted on 
hhe sandbank.^ 

t The following mommg the Admiral sent Lieutenant Hey 
he third lieutenant of the Kent, with a flag of truce, to the 
tort to demand its surrender Renault writes 

^ Not having had time to fortify the Fort completely on the river 
Ide, and having equal cau»6 to fear from the depth of the water In 
she place where the veMeli were nmk In the narrowest point of the 
tioad that the English men-of war (the fire of which I foresaw we 
pjuld not resist) would come and anchor broadside on to the Fort, 
c detennlned to write to the Vlce-Adnjlral and try to persuade him 
p content himself with a ransom. Mr Watson refused this offer 
tjlways insisting that I should give np the Fort, though promising, 
a- Is true to leave to the inhabitants the enjoyment of their pro- 
Iforty The fact that he Insisted upon conditions so unfavourable 

P ‘TImi PnmUn Octagoo. the bead-quarter* of the Ageot of the PnmUn 
ompany a little Krnth of French territory * Ivet, p 120 

p • Letter trerm Admiral WaUun, Ken/, oO Chimdeniogore March 31 1767 
Ive*, p 127 
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to the Company when the land force had obtained such slight advan- 
tages was our reason for the recommencement of hostihties ” 

Hey, intelligent and trustwortjiyj observed as he rowed 
between the masts of the sunken vessels that their hulls were 
not deep under water, and he concluded that they had not 
been sunk m their proper place On the night of the 20th 
Mr. John Delamotte, master of the Kent, “ a brave and active 
officer,” was sent to soimd around them, and regardless of a 
heavy cannonade from the fort, he did his work and brought 
back the pleasant tidings that there was sufficient room for 
one vessel to pass between them with safety.^ The following 
day there appeared an unexpected arrival When at Balia- 
sore Admiral Pocock heard that the fleet was about to start 
immediately on an expedition agamst Chandernagore He 
knew that, owmg to the mtricacies of the winding river, it 
was impossible to get the Cumberland up m time. He there- 
fore, “ with a spirit worthy of an English Admiral,” took his 
barge, strongly manned, and rowing night and day ]omed 
Watson on the 21st, and the next mght, a few hours before 
the coming attack, he hoisted his flag on board the Tyger 
The same evening the Kmg’s detachment was ordered on 
board the tliree vessels 

On March 23, before daybreak, Clive marched with the 

^ The author of the “Seir Mutaqherin” states that Admiral Watson ” was 
incited to this enterpnse by Moosher-terno who, forgetting what he owed to his 
own nation, pointed out to him a particular passage which the French had 
left open in the Bagrati [BhagirathI] for their own ships to pass, in case of 
need , for they had spoiled the whole breadth of the nver by sinking a number 
of vessels The Amiral Dilir-djung, under such a guide, advanced up with his 
ships of war, and took by force the French fortress ” — “ Seir Mutaqhenn," p 760 
Monsieur Raymond, the translator of the " Seir Mutaqherin,” appends the follow- 
ing note “ Terrano, a French officer, who, dissatisfied with Renaud, the governor 
of the fort, went over, not to the Admiral, but to the Colonel, to whom he 
became of some use This man, who had some merit, having made money in 
the English service, sent, a few years after, a supply to his father in France, 
promising to take care of him henceforward The old man returned the money, 
with a letter, in which he protested against holding any correspondence with 
a traitor to his country , and the son, in despair at the style of the letter, hanged 
himself at his own door, with his own handkerchief He was a tall, stout man, 
who, having lost his right arm by a ball of cannon, had found means to write 
legibly with the left, and what is more, to write a pamphlet on Artillery, m 
good English The officers at first would not admit him in their corps , but 
the Colonel remonstrated, and he observed that his word was engaged to the 
man on that article, and that a failure on his part would preclude any further 
desertions ” BhSgiralhl — one of the delta branches of tlie Ganges which forms 
the Hugh River 
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Company’s troop from the camp mto the town and posted 
them m the batteries and houses that overlooked the bastions 
of the fort When the dawn brought the first hght the ships 
hoisted the white sails and moved slowly upwards with the 
tide. The Tyger with Admiral Pococks flag led, the Kent 
with Watson s flag quickly following and the Salxshury bring- 
ing up the rear lii a few minutes they were through the 
sunken ships Chve watched them sailmg on, and when they 
came withm reach of the enemy’s guns he opened both his 
batteries and raked the ramparts with a sharp fire of musketry 
from the tops of the houses. The gallant French stood by 
their guns and returned the fire "With rapidity and accuracy 
Meanwhile the three vessels moving majestically upwards with 
the tide, continued to approach the fort under a warm cannon 
ade. Not a shot was returned, nor was it till the Tyger came 
opposite to the ravekn before the Ganges Gate that she opened 
her broadside and cleared that defence. Sailing slowly on, 
she anchored at her station fifty yards opposite to the north 
east bastioEL A few mmutes later the Keniy with Admiral 
Watsons flag flying came to before the middle of the cur 
tain. 1 The tide of the ebb now making down the nver 
occasioned her to drag so that before she brought up she 
had fallen abreast of the S B bastion, the place where the 
Sdlvthury should have been, and from her mainmast aft, she 
was exposed to the flank guns of the S W bastion also ’ ■ 

^ Lett«r from &L Renault to the Superior Cocndl at Pondicherry dated 
Pondicherry October 3fl, 175S. 

' Ivea, p. 128. Eyre Coote, who waa on boord the KenU etatea. And u 
fev mlnotM after the Kent came to oppoalte the aonth-eoxt, both of which 
haitlonj eon^ted of fire goni In face and three In flank they fired Very warmly 
and with a good deal of fnecccs t the Kent very anfortonately dragging her 
anchor exposed her quarter to the fire of the nanlr of the ■ovth-wcft beatloc 
In The h^tracti from the Log of tbeiTcn/ It la ftated At 7 anchored 
ohfeaat the aonth-^ut baitlon and began the attack. In Hetnaika from on 
hoard Hli Majeaty'g ahlp Tpper " we find the following At 6 mlnutea part fl 
the Kent came to an anchor ahreart of the lOQth-eart basUon Ivea toya 
Before ahe conld reach her proper ataUon the hod drifted ohreait of the S.H. 
and from her main mart aft ane waa ezpoaed to the flank gona of the S.W 
bartlon alto ” Onne wrttea The Kent focn after let go her anchor opposite 
to the ravelin, but In thla inrtant, the fire from the fort killed and wounded 
•everul of the tallon appointed to manage the ahlp and a abot mifortmrately 
dloatded the commander Captain Speke who not being able to continue the 
directlona he Intended to give ao much eonfortoc en»n^ that the cahl4 not 
•topped In time ran oat to Iti end and the ahlp Inrtead of enchorlng oppoalle 
to the rovelln fell back, ao far that her poop appeared beyond the S.& boitlon, 
expoaed llkrwlu to o Dank of the baillon on the S W 
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Owing to the drifting of the Kent, the Salishmy had to anchor 
lower down the river, and remained out of the action The 
Kent and Tygei now saluted the fort vuth their broadsides, 
and from their tops opened a warm dischaige of musketry. 
The two batteries on shore contmued to batter the southern 
bastions, and the troops from the housetops kept up their 
constant rakmg fire. Monsieur Devignes, the gallant com- 
mander of the French Company’s ship Saint Contest, had 
charge of the guns of the bastions, and so tellmg was his fire 
that an officer who was on board the Kent states that one 
hundred and thirt 3 '’-eight shots were lodged mside, and several 
of the shot at close range went thiough and through her, 
“ all her masts wounded and riggmg very much cut ” Her 
“ quarter deck was cleared ” Most of her officers were killed 
or wounded “ All this while Admiral Watson was very cool 
and very unconcerned, m regard to himself; and when he 
was told an officer Avith a glass was givmg dnections to pomt 
a gun at him, and that the gun was traversed for that pur- 
pose, he answered, ‘ Why then they shall have a fair shot ’ ; 
stood still, smiled, and went on after the ball had passed 
]ust by him ” A shot entered the Kent near the foremast 
and Ignited two or three 32-pound cartiidges They exploded 
and set fire to the wad-nets and other loose articles between 
the decks The ship was so soon full of smoke that a cry 
was raised that she was on fire m the gunners’ store-room 
Some seventy or eighty men jumped out of the portholes 
into the boats that were alongside The gunners on the 
bastions seemg what had taken place from front and flank 
pom’ed a heavier fire. The flames were soon quenched by a 
few brave men, and Lieutenant Brereton, who commanded the 
lower-deck battery, rushmg to the ports, exhorted the men m 
the boats to return They hesitated He ciied aloud, “ Are 
you Britons ? You Englishmen, and fly from danger ? For 
shame — ^for shame ! ” “ This reproach had the desired effect ; 

to a man they immediately returned into the ship, repaired 
to their quarters, and lenewed a spirited fire on the enemy ” ^ 
For about tluee hours the brave gariison endured, their 


1 Ives, p. 129. 
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parapets being tom to pieces their guns dismounted, and 
the merlons destroyed by cannon shot. The batteries were 
covered with dead and wounded. No one could appear on 
the bastions, Chve had a body of troops ready to storm 
the shattered walls Renault saw that further resistance was 
useless. Accordingly I ordered the drum to beat a parley 
Lieutenant Brereton^ and Captam Coote were sent with a 
flag of truce to the fort, and m about a quarter of an hour * 
says Coote, I returned to the Admiral with the Governor’s 
son and a letter concemmg the dehvery of the place,* After 
some hours spent m discussion. Articles of Capitulation were 
settled, and on the part of the British signed by the two admirals 
and also by Chve, m spite of the strong opposition of Watson, 
The most important terms were that — ^All officers of the gam 
son should be prisoners on their honour but the soldiers were 
to be prisoners of war so long as hostflibes continued The 
sepoys had leave to return to their own country on the 
coast. By the mnth article — The directors counsellors, 
and those employed under them shall have leave to go where 
they please with their deaths and linen Soon after 8 p u 
Eyre Coote took possession of the fort with a company of 
artillery his own company of grenadiers and the Company s 
grenadiers * 

The siege and defence of Chandemagore derives its import 
ance from the immense and far reaching effect it had on the 
extension of Bnbsh dommion m India. It dealt a blow which 
shook the faith of the native princes and chiefs of Western 
India in the French power The capture of the Fort D Orleans 
secured the safety of Calcutta, our base on the sea, and it 
made us masters of the gate of the great water way which 
led to the rich provinces of Bengal Behar and Onssa, and 
from thence further northwards to the great central plain 
which stretches to the foot of the Himalayas The rout at 
Plassey was a corollary of the conquest of the fortified station 
of Chandemagore, The success was, however not won with 
out heavy losses on both sides In the last tremendous day 

^ Tbe only coonnlnlon olOccr on boanl Uie Ktni that wai not killed or 
wounded, — Ivet, p 128 

■ Eyre Coote'i Journal. 
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the French lost two captains and 200 other men killed and 
wounded The numbers of the British force on land were 
not seriously reduced, owing to Clive’s deliberate and well- 
planned attack. It was on the Tyger and the Ke7\t the full 
fury of the storm burst. On board the former 13 men were 
killed and 50 wounded ^ Among the wounded was Admiral 
Pocock An officer on board writes : “ Mr. Pocock is stiU 
very lame and swelled about the legs but not greatly hurt; 
the splmters flew so thickly about him, that he was scratched 
most shockmgly and covered with blood from head to foot ” 
In the Kenl the casualties amounted to 19 killed and 49 
woimded. Every commissioned officer but one was hit or 
killed Ajnong the wounded were the captam and his son, 
an “ aid-de-camp or, rather, as we call them on board, the 
people that pass the word,” 

" One shot took off Captam Speke’s calf of his left legg, and 
struck off Billy Speke’s thigh , as soon as one got up he saw the 
other, and a shocking sight it was Billy bore it very courageously, 
and the other was no more concerned for himself but said, ‘ Father 
and son at one time and with one shot is hard mdeed ’ One would 
have staid on the deck, and the other wanted to be dressed m the 
Admiral’s cabbm, but the Admiral msisted on their being taken 
down to the surgeon ” 

' Ives, the surgeon, tells us how BiUy refused to be touched 
imtil his father’s wound had been attended to, and after bemg 
assured that this had been done, he exclaimed, pomtmg to 
a fellow sufferer, “ Pray Sir look to and dress this poor man 
who is groanmg so sadly before me ” When he had been 
assured that this had already been done, he submitted to his 
wdund bemg exammed, and calmly observed, “ Sir I fear 
you must amputate above the jomt ” Ives replied, “ I must.” 
The operation was performed above the joint of the knee 
“ Durmg the whole tune the mtrepid youth never spake a 
word or uttered a groan that could be heard at a yard dis- 
tance ” The next day the son was removed to the house 
of a friend For the first eight or mne days young Speke’s 
symptoms were favourable. A change took place. The 


^ Letter from Admiral Watson — Kent, oil Chandernagore, March 31, 1757 
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night before he died the lad sent the following incoherent 
note, wntten in pencil to Ives 

If Mr Ivef will consider the disorder a son must be in when he is 
told he is dging and it get in doubt whether his father is not in as good 
a state of health, If Mr Ivei is not too basic to honour this ehitt ^ which 
nothing but the greatest uneasiness could draw from me The bog waits 
an answer 


Immediately on receipt of this note I visited bim says Ives 
and he had itin sense enough left to know who I was He then 
asked If his father was dead No I replied nor Is he In any 
danger I assure you he Is almost welL Thank God ' — then whg 
did theg tell me so? I am now satisfied ond readg to die At that 
time be had a locked Jaw and was In great distress but I under 
stood every word he so Lnartlailately uttered he begged my pardon 
for having (as he obligingly and tenderly expressed himself) disturbed 
me at so early on hour and before the day was ended, surrendered 
up a valuable life 


The sparks of human excellence appear m the dark clouds 
of war 


> Chit— Si letter or oota 
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CPIAPTER XVIII 

1757 : CLIVE AND OAnCHUND 

Aeter the fall of Cliandernagore Admiial Watson returned 
■with the squadron to Caleutta, and Clive encamped about 
a mile to the nortlnvard of the to-^vn. He intended, as he 
says, b}'- this small advance north-wards “ to strike some a-we 
into the Nabob and facilitate our busmess at the Durbar.” ^ 
The moods of Surajah Do-wla varied as the -wmd He had 
no sooner sent the letter implying his consent to an attack 
on Cliandernagore than he repented of the act He now 
desired Watts to vTite to Clive that he would not have war 
made in his country. The Nawab lumself -wrote to Clive 
on March 15 that he had received friendly communications 
Irom the dreaded Afghan, and had tlierefore abandoned the 
idea of marching to Patna. He added : 

“ I look on tins blessing as the effect of my friendship -with you. 
I therefore -smte that you need not give yourself the trouble of 
coming I have great pleasure in your friendship Smce on a smgle 
letter of mme you were ready to come to my assistance I make no 
doubt that whenever I shall desire you to come and assist me, you 
will be ready to join me I now -write that you need not give your- 
self the trouble of coming ” 

Clive contmued to be bombarded -with letters from the 
Nawab, and is said to have received no fewer than ten of 
them in one day, and these m very opposite styles, “ which 
the Colonel answered punctually -with all the calmness and 
complacence imagmable ” 

The Nawab, prompted by vamty and fear, sent an envoy 
to Clive to act as a mediator and compose the differences 
between the contendmg powers But the time for mediation 
had passed The French had sent glo-wmg accounts of fictitious 

1 Letter from Colonel Clive to the Secret Committee, London, dated Camp 
near Chandemagore, April 16, 1757 
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successes to the Nawab But when the envo> discovered 
that the French outposts had been driven m, he “ extolled 
the English highly and threw oD the blame upon the French. ’ 
On the 17th news reached the Nawab that a town tWo mQes 
west of Chandemagore was in the hands of the English, 
and that his troops had been withdrawn from it. Nuncomar 
who had received a fresh bribe, wrote to the Nawab That 
as the French were unable to resist the English, he had there- 
fore ordered his troops to Hoghly, lest his victorious colours 
should be mvolved m their disgrace. * ‘ 

Surajah Dowla was greatly disturbed by the news from 
Chandemagore, but he recovered his courage when he heard 
from his spies that the English batteries had not damaged 
the fort. He gave orders that a division of his armies under 
the command of Rai Dolab should advance towards Chander- 
nagore. He hved m the vam hope that this show of force 
would mduce Chve to raise the siege But Chve was not so 
easily deterred. The day before the capture of Fort D Orleans 
he wrote to Rai Dulab, with that tone of self confidence which 
distinguishes his letters 

I hear you ore arrived within 20 miles of HogUy Whether 
you are come os a friend or an enemy 1 know not. If as the latter 
say so at once and I will send some people ont to fight yon tmme 
dlately If as the former I beg yon wffl stay where yon are for 
we can conciuer the enemies we have to deal with here If they were 
ten times stronger 

He added 

I now declare to you the French are our greatest enemies and 
I will destroy them 

The same day he wrote to the Nawab with animation and 
some irony 

If you are determined to march this way I cannot forbid It 
bnt I should be very sorry to see the troubles renewed As I per* 
inads myself you will have pleasure in hearing good tidings from 
me, I thereforo write this to Inform you that hitherto I have only 
made use of musketry against the French but to-monw early I 
Shan open my batteries and the ships wHl begin their fire so that 
by the blessing of God I hope the place wfll be our own to-morrow 

* Bat anoUier well-applied bribe to NancoDiar the Governor of HoaghJi 
removed *n obstacles "—Scraftoo, p 71 
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I tins day heard of Roy Dullub’s march I am much obliged to 
you, but m this case have no occasion for assistance I pray that 
Your Excellency may be ever victorious over your real enemies, 
and that God may bless you with health and prosperity ” 

As soon as Fort D’ Orleans surrendered Clive sent a speeial 
note to the Nawab informing him of the event and ascribing 
his success to the blessing of the Almighty, “ and the influence 
of your favour ” He added . 

"As I am perswaded you will be pleased at my success, there- 
fore I thought proper and necessary to send you the particulars of 
this \uctory My heart is earnest m your interest, and shall be always 
ready with my own life and that of my whole army to drive awajf 
your enemies I hope that by Your Excellency’s favour all our 
enemies in your countiy will fall into our hands ” 

The rage of the Nawab wlien lie heard that Chandernagore 
had been taken was great, but the fear of an Afghan mvasion 
dominated him, and six days after the receipt of Clive’s letter 
he replied 

" The particulars of jnur victorj’^ at Frankedongy which I had 
long been impatient to hear, gave me inexpressible pleasure I thank 
God that your enemies so easily fell into jnur hands, and that their 
great place is fallen into your hands You have no longer any un- 
easiness on their account It has pleased God to make you and all 
your friends happy in this great victory ” 

Clive forwarded to V^^atts duplicates of his letters to 
Sura] ah Dowla, with mstructions as to his future policy towards 
the Nawab : 

" The Bent of our Politicks hitherto has been by haughty and 
by subimssive Letters such as the Occasion requir’d to persuade him 
to abandon the French to us, We must in persuit of that system 
now endeavour to convmce [him] that what we have done is best 
both for him and us , the Argument that iviU best serve that pur- 
pose must be drawn from their Actions on the Coast of Chororaandel, 
compared with ours on the same, that as soon as they had made 
themselves Masters of Dekan they would not have scrupled attempt- 
mg the same here Represent to him m the strongest Light what a 
State they have reduced Salabut Jung to , that they have extorted 
whole provinces from him While the Man that we support is 
immensely indebted to us, that by our last Advices from the Coast 
they have exhibited a new piece of Treachery m the Murder of Rajah 
Vizeramroy whom they had invited to a Feast, and conclude the 
whole with assuring hun that our s6Ie View is to stop the ambitious 
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Progress of the French to effect vfhlch he must enter Into a strict 
Alliance with ns That we shall always bo ready to support him 
against his Enemies and that we desire In Return only a strict Com 
pUance with his Treaty with us and free Currency for our Trade 
that we do not aim at any further Possessions than what our Phir 
matmd has given us that we shall henceforwards act as Merchants 
but Shan always keep up a Force sufficient to support hfan against 
afl his Enemies Tell him with such an Army as I now command 
the French would not fall to raise Disturbances In his Country and 
never lay down their Arms till they had extorted at least a province 
from him But that our whole Aim Is to have the Treaty made with 
him strictly compiled with That it Is absolutely necessary that 
the good Work now begun should be compleated and that he give 
up to us the French and tholr Property wherever they arc found 

The key of Chve s jwbey was the expulsion of the French 
from Bengal By the capture of Chandernagore the danger 
of the past had by no means vanished. Bussy at the head 
of a force of Europeans and sepoys was said to be at Cuttack, 
about two hundred miles from the banks of the Huglh A 
junction between his disciplmed troops and the vast boat of 
the Nawab was no imaginary periL As long as the French 
had a factory at Cossunbszar near the capital, the court of 
Murshidabad would be a focus of intrigue against the English 
M. I*aw the chief of Cossimbaaar, who had shown himself 
to be a better diplomatist than general, had obtamed an 
ascendancy over the Nawab The garrison of the fortified 
factory under his charge had been mcreased by fugitives 
from Chandernagore, 

Chve, in spite of the earnest entreaties of the Madras 
Government, had delayed returning to the coast with his 
troops imtil he had secured the s^ety of Calcutta by the 
capture of Chandernagore, and he now determmed by a vigor- 
ous pohoy to complete the extmetaon of the French power 
m Bengal before the season of the year would permit him 
to transport his troops back to Madras Six days after the 
fall of Fort D Orleans Chve wrote to Pigot 

I make no doubt but the forces are impatiently expected at 
Madras It Is a very great blow which has detained tbem — no less 
than the attack and taking of Chandernagore of more consequence 
to the Company In my opinion than the taklng^^of Pondicherry 
Itself. 
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He proceeded to state : 

“ Our stay till August, which is now become unavoidable, will, 
I hope, settle everythmg here in the most advantageous manner 
for the Company, and perhaps mduce the Nabob to give up all the 
French Factorys. This will be dnvmg them out root and branch. 
I am well mformed, without Chandernagore, the Islands ^ must 
starve, and Pondicherry suffer greatly 

" My mclmations always tend towards the Coast , and I hope 
to be with you, with a very considerable force, m September The 
lateness of the season makes the passage very uncertain , and the 
length of It would certamly cause the loss of a great part of our forces ” 

In order to mduce the Nawab to give up all the French 
factories, Chve wrote to him on March 29 as follows : 

" It IS almost impossible that there can be a lastmg peace m 
your kingdom while there are two such powerful nations m it, because 
whenever a war breaks out between our two Kmgs they would not 
fail to extend the effects of it to these parts, endeavourmg to drive 
each other from their Settlements m Bengal , . All these cir- 
cumstances malce it absolutely necessary that Your Excellency 
should dehver up to us the persons and effects of the French at Cossim- 
bazar, and their out-Settlements, as bemg our enemies We shall 
then be without rivals, and our whole force ready to obey your com- 
mands, and assist you m pumshmg all those who dare to molest 
the peace of your kingdom ” 

The Nawab, however, had no desire that the English should 
be without rivals, and he was not qmte certain that the whole 
British force would always be ready to obey his commands 
As Chandernagore had already been taken, he made a virtue 
of necessity, and sent Chve one of his happiest compositions ; 

“ If you want the French Factory it is weU Whatever they paid 
into the treasury, write to Mr Watts to make good here, and it is 
very well , then you keep possession of the Factory But if it be 
agreeable to you, it will be showing yourself a man of a great mind 
to give It up to them that they may carry on their trade as before '' 

Chve did not adopt the Nawab’s suggestion On the 
contrary, the two admirals, also Chve and Kilpatrick, thus 
commumcated their views to the Select Committee on the 
followmg day . 

“ Havmg taken into consideration the disposal of tJic Fort of 
Chandernagore, we imagine it wiU be for the interest of the Com- 

^ The islands of Mauritius, etc 
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pany and of the natlbn that ft bo demolished For should tho Nabob 
from the capriciousness of his disposition once again tom his arms 
against [us] or should the French be able to send a force Into this 
Province two garrisons will be more than we can well maintain 
especially after the departure of the squadron and return of the 
Madras troops We should be glad to know your sentiments on 
this subject. 

The Select Committee ffcmeurred and a few months later 
Fort D Orleans was demohshed 

A more immediate danger embarrassed Clive from the 
action of M Renault and his Cooncil After the Burrender 
of Fort D Orleans some of the most important Frenchmen 
of the settlement went to Chmsura (the Dutch station) 
where they had sent their wives and children before the 
si^e. Previous to their departure they gave their parole. 
Clive now received definite information that M. Renault 
and his Council had not only harboured the French prisoners 
who had escaped from Chandemagore, but famished them 
with money guides, and even arms for then* march to Cossim 
bazar They had also begun to assemble as a gov ern ing 
body and by their correspondence kept up the spirit of 
Law and his party and mtimidated the Nabob with reports 
of Bussy^s army being near CUve promptly met the new 
danger On April 12 he sent the following letter to Peter 
Renault Esq and French gentlemen who have given their 
parole. 

Gentlemen — Give me leave to reprcseoit to you that I think 
a parole of honour either given verbally or in writing, to bo the mort 
■acred thing on earth such who receive this indulgence ore always 
esteemed gentlemen of unquestionable reputation who being actuated 
by principle* of honour only will not make u*e of tho liberty granted 
them of being prisoners at large In any shape to the disadvantage 
of that nation whose prisoners they are Now I am Informed you 
have meetings and cany on a correipondfcnco with the country 
Government and your Subordinate Factories If there be any 
truth In this report, that you make use of that liberty granted you 
In any shape to the disadvantage of the English nation you will be 
no longer looked on as men of honour or entitled to the a(jlvantage 
you now enjoy I could wish gentlemen to give satisfaction on 
that head that you would separate some go to Scrampore, tho 
Danish Settlement, some to Calcntta, and some may have liberty 
to stay In the town of Chinchura and In Chandemagore 
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As the Frenclimen on parole declined to accept his sug- 
gestion, Clive A^’Tote the next day the following peremptory 
note “ to Peter Renault late Governor of Chandernagore 
and to the gentlemen late of Council there ” 

“ Gentlemen, — By virtue of jmur parole of honour I summon you 
in the name of His Bntannick Majesty to render yourselves at 
Chandernagore the 14th April at 10 o'clock m the forenoon 

“Dated at the English Camp the 13th April 1757” 

Chvc also sent an olTicer to the Governor of Chmsura 
to demand the surrender of the Frenchmen who had given 
their parole “ in the Admiial’s and my name, and I flatter 
myself that you will be kind enough to have them escorted 
out of your bounds wliere piopcr persons will be ready to 
receive them ” Renault and his Council represented to the 
Dutch Governor that they wcie not prisoners of war, as he 
could see from the capitulation, and so not under the ordeis 
of Clive. Renault informed the British officers that their 
parole had been extorted by force, and was therefore not bind- 
ing on them Alfred Bisdom, the Dutch Governor of Chin- 
sura, stated their case in a letter to Clive, who replied 

“ Persons on their parole, such as the French gentlemen at Chm- 
chura in general are, must surrender themselves whenever formally 
required VvTiat they pretend as to the Capitulation havmg been 
made in the name of Admiral Watson is nothing to the purpose 
They surrendered the Fort themselves to an officer of His Bntannick 
Majesty, and gave their parole conformably, by virtue of which any 
officer belonging to that Crown can afterwards call upon them to 
deliver themselves up I have already summoned them as an officer 
belongmg to His Britannic Majesty, and in his name shall do it again 
if they still refuse to comply, I must consider and treat them as 
enemies at open war with us, and flatter myself you will afford them 
no kind of protection, but order them immediately to leave your 
bounds You will please to observe, that it is on their parole of 
honour, and that only, that I call upon them to surrender them- 
selves Let me repeat that the Capitulation has nothmg to do m 
this case ” 

Clive enforced his arguments by a display of force He 
sent a body of sepoys to Chmsura, who surrounded the 
houses where the French were residmg. The Dutch duector 
“ told us,” says Renault, “ that this business did not concern 
him m any way, and the English could do as they liked. The 
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Director pushed the indignity so far as to tell me person 
ally to leave his settlement. Renault adds that “ fear ol 
the violence which the English sepoys might use towards 
then* women ’ induced them to go to the British camp Clive 
wrote to Watson the same evening as follows 

A few Days ago I Informd you of my Suspicion* that some of 
the Gentlemen on Parole had been acting a very base Part, which 
Suspicions I have now brought to Proof The enclosd Is the Report 
of a Frenchman whom we took In Chlnchura, he Is not a deserter 
and declard every Thing of his own tree wIIL Part of his Evidence 
I* confirm d by two of the Goveraour's own Servant(8) who affirms 
that 6 Day* ago 6 Frenchmen who esoapd came to the Govemour 
and stayd with him some Time that on coming out they had Money 
in their Hands and that the Govemoor orderd him one of the Servants 
to conduct the 6 Men to La Vlgno the Europe Captain s House which 
he accordingly did and that In the Evening 6 more Priioners came 
whom the French Govemour orderd to be carried to La Vlgne * 
likewise there arc many other Particulars too tedlons to mention 
which shall appear hereafter The above base Behaviour of M 
Renault and some other* occasioned my taking the Steps which 
win appear by the ondos d Papers It was with some difficulty Mr 
Blsdom could be prevail d upon to order aD the Gentlemen on parole 
out of Ghlnchore which he at last after many Consultation* did. 
This Evening the Govemour and Council came to my Quarter* when 
I acquainted them that Tomorrow Morning they must set out for 
Calcutta, with which I have acquainted Mr Drake that he may get 
Accommodation* ready for them. I hope my Proceedings in f-hln 
Affair wHl meet with your Approbation I have consulted Capt 
Martin In every Thing who approve* of all that has been done. Be 
assured Str that without this Step our bustoess would have been 
but half done a Govemour and Council, which you wHl observe 
they call themselves in their Letter to me must always have great 
Influence with the Nabob and bo capable of doing many things 
highly detrimental to the Companys Service and I really think If 
some of them were sent Home by the Kings Fisher It 1* no more 
than they deserve L^aportre and Le Connt in particular The In 
habitant* are to be with me tomorrow the lowest of them and 
such a* are no Gentlemen and have no Pretension* to a Parole I 
shall send to prison the others I will quarter to the Southward 
and exact *nch a parole as win leave It out of their power to do any 
more Mischief 

On April 16 Watson informed Give that the Frenchmen 
had arrived, and would be detained unless they could clear 
themselves. Would Clive come down and bring the proofs 
of their assisting prisoners to escape, as the matter was 
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delicate ? ” Renault in Ins appeal to the Admiral stated that 
they had been compelled by force to sign the ^parole, and 
that Clive’s charge agamst them was based on the worth- 
less evidence of a deserter. Clive wrote to Watson to say 
that “ the critical situation of the Companys affairs will not 
permit of my quitting the camp on any consideration,” and 
he emphatically contradicted the statements of Renault 

" I have this instant reed your Favour as to what ]Vr Renault 
says about the Testimony of a Deserter, it is intirely false, the Man 
has a wife & family & ’twas the latter Consideration which mduced 
him to refuse ]\F Renault when he msisted upon his going to Cossim- 
huzar ; he came of his own accord & gave the Evidence before re- 
lated and never ask’d to be entertamed in our Service till some 
time after 

“ Wliat M Renault allcdges about being obliged to sign the Parole 
IS entirely false , he & every one else signed the parole of their own 
Free will , I am sure it was never meant either by you or me that 
the Companys Servants should be free to go where & do what they 
pleased they broke thro’ the Articles of Capitulation by suflermg 
so many men to Escape out of the Fort, & settmg fire to sundry 
Goods at a time when Capt° Buchanan desired they would give him 
admittance which was absolutely refused 

" Their having kept their parole in not leaving Chmehura is another 
Falsity , for Moils'^ Martin a French ofiicer who gave his Parole 
and receivd his Effects, went to Cossimbuzar and is now with M*' 
Law as are I am persuaded many more To have a good opmioii of 
M*' Renault would be domg him more Justice than his Countrymen 
ever did ; his suffermg the Inhabitants to enter the Ware Houses 
& look out a Number of Gold watches & conceal them m their Chests 
was a very dirty Action & an Infringement of the Capitulation ” 

The Admiral refused to have any further correspondence 
with the French, and they were kept as prisoners at Calcutta 
until after the victory of Plassey, when they were allowed 
to return to Chandernagoie 

While this episode was m progress the English difficulty 
with the Nawab was fast coming to a pomt They pressed 
him to expel the French from his domimon and to fulfil all 
the articles of the treaty. Surajah Dowla played the game 
of diplomacy with considerable skill He Wanted time He 
hoped that when the monsoon was over Chve would return 
with his troops to Madras, and then Calcutta would agam 
be at his mercy He wrote at the end of March “ to the 
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Difltmguished of the Empire, the Sword of Riches, the Vic- 
tonous m War, Monsieur Busie Bahadur 

I am advl*ed that you are arrived at Echaporc thli newi gives 
me pleasure the sooner you come here the greater satisfaction I shall 
have In meeting you "What can I write of the perfidy of the English 7 
they have without ground picked a quarrel with Monsieur Rennault 
and taken by force his Factory They wont now to quarrel with 
Monsieur Law your Chief at Gosslmhuxar but I win take care to 
oppose and overthrow their proceedings When you come to Balia 
sore I win then send Monsieur Law to your assistance unless you 
forbid his setting out. Rest assured of my good wlU towards you 
and your Company 

He lived m doily hope that Bussy would come to his aid, 
and until he could gratify his consuming desire of expe l li n g 
the English out of Bengal he determined to temporise with 
them. He informed Clive that as the French had by a grant 
of the Mogul Emperor built their several factories in his king- 
dom, he could not without mjuring his character dehver up 
these factories and goods unless he had an order &om them 
If Clive would only obtam an order from M. Renault there 
would be no further trouble. CUve replied 

Now that I have granted terms to Mr Renault, and that he 
is under my protection It is contrary to our custom after this to 
use vloleuce and Without It bow would he ever of bis own wm and 
pleasnre write to desire you to deliver up hJs master's property? 
Wel^ the Justice of this In your own mind. 

The Nawab next stipulated that the English should in 
demmfy the Mogul Emperor for the loss of the duties paid 
by the French, To this CUve immediately agreed He wrote 
on April 10 to the Nawab 

Be satisfied with my engagtag to make good to Your Excellency 
the King’s customs arising on the French trade and taking care that 
the Empire suffer nothing by the taking of Chondemagore and 
the delivery of the French, their Factories and effects, 'Ihli I promise 
to do 01 long as they are kept out of your country ' 

He added 

It gives me great concetn to find there is so much delay In 
folfilUug the Articles of Peace, It Is a long time since Your Excel 
lency promised to fulfil every thing In fifteen days twice that time Is 
passed and most of the material Articles ns far from being put into 
execution os ever Every day I receive complaints on this subject. 
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He called upon the Nawab m the most emphatic and 
solemn manner to fulfil the several important articles of the 
treaty still not executed The Nawab, moved by Chve’s 
determined tone, adopted a stratagem He wrote to him on 
the 14th that he had ordered “ Mr. Law & his people ” out 
of the provmce. He also wrote to the Admiral . 

YOUR letters at several times, I have received, with the news 
of your health, which has given me great pleasure The purport 
' of them I have duly understood , and for your satisfaction, and m 
observance of the agreement between us, to look upon each others 
enemies as our own, I have expelled Mr Law with aU his adherents 
from my country, and have given strict orders to all my Naibs and 
Fougedars not to permit them to remam m any part of my dommions 
I am ready upon all occasions to grant you my assistance If the 
French ever enter the provmce with a great or small force, with 
a design of making war upon you , God and his Prophets are between 
us, that wheneVer you write to me, I will be your ally, and jom you 
with all my force Rest satisfied m this pomt, and be assured of my 
resolution to remam mviolably by the promises which I have made 
m my letters, and m the treaty concluded betwixt us ” 

On April 14, the same day that Sura] ah Dowla wrote 
to Clive and Watson, Watts wrote to Clive’s piivate secre- 
tary that the Nawab had ordered the PVench out of his dominions 
and promised to support the English with his whole force, 
but that he had heard that the Nawab had actually taken 
the French mto his service, and they were gomg to Patna 
He also mentioned that the Nawab had recently agam threat- 
ened him with personal violence. On the 16th Watts informed 
Chve that “ the French left their Factory and marched through 
the city to-day.” Two days later he states that the Nawab 
replies that he has ordered the French out of his domimons, 
but wiU do nothmg further. “ If we pursue them he declares 
that the agreement will no longer subsist, and if I have sure 
intelligence that forces are being sent, I must depart.” ^ The 
Nawab’s subterfuge kmdled the rage of the honest sailoi, 
and Watson wrote to him on the 19th : 

“ I have already told you, and I now repeat it again, that while 
a Frenchman remams m this kingdom I will never cease pursuing 
him” 

^ Watts to Clive, Moorshedabad, April 18 
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He added 

If you -wfll reflect upon the oaUi yon have tiikcn^ yon cannot 
but Join -with me In what follows As loon as Cosslmbaxar is property 
garrisoned to which place our troops wDl speedily begin their march 
I desire yon will grant a dnsiack tor the passage of two thousand 
of onr soldJen by land to Patna. 

Watson s demand mcreased the fierce wrath of the Nawab 
against the English Watts, as his letters show was tumd, 
and he vacillated^ At one time he suggested that Qive should 
dispatch at once an armed force he then urged m turn that 
Clive should take no decisive steps unless he thought it worth 
while He informed Chve s private secretary on the 20th 
that the Nawab swears that his patience is at an end, and 
he will march against us Pray consider the loss to the 
Company if war broke out at this juncture. Surely we should 
be quiet. 1 Chve, seeing that Watts lacked firmness ordered 
Luke Scraftoa, a younger and stronger man, to stop at Mur 
shidabad on his way to Dacca. Scraflon in a letter to the 
private secretary describes the stormy scene that "was enacted 
in the Nawab $ court on April 19 

Young mlndi cannot keep resentment long concealed hit 
heart broke out to-day When our paajaeel went to him, the instant 
he saw him he ordered him to be turned out of the Durbar as the 
fellow was going he overheard him say I will destroy th^m and 
their nation Meer Jafler was ordered to mandi and he would 
follow himself when asked the reason he said they are always 
writing me to deliver up the French I will receive no more of their 
letters « 

Surajah Dowla s hot mood was quickly followed by a cold 
fit. Scrafton informs Walsh that the next day the Nawab conn 
tennanded Ueer Jafl3er s (Mir Jafor) march and sent for the 
Vakil or British agent and gives him beetle * Surajah Dowla 
had, after the bombardment of Chandemogorc, a bauntmg 
dread of the British men of war and Scrafton writes He 
IS cuttmg down Plaoy grove to stop the river that way and 

* Watt* to Walth April 20 17fl7 

• Scrafton to ’WaUhjTJoonliedsbad, April 20 

” Beetle, generally called Pawn. The betel leaf, Hind pen, from 
btu perr^ * * North Indian tonn, and li generally laed for the 

eomblMUon of betel areea-nnt, Ume, etc- which li politely offered (along with 
otto of ro*a) to vUlton. ~Hob»on-Job»n 
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he IS flinging up the sand to prevent the water entering this 
river, at any rate least oiir ships should eome up. Oh the 
fool Clive, VTiting two days afterwards to Watts, states : 

“ The Nawab’s behaviour makes it very diflicult to pursue such 
Measures as may not m their Consequence be approved or dis- 
approved of according to our Success, his late Transactions carry 
with them the Appearance of an Amendment m the Situation of his 
AlTair Surely he has rec'’ some Hopes of Bussy’s Approach or 
has accommodated Matters with the Patans. If they were approach- 
ing I thmk he would never put us at Defiance which I think he has 
done bj'^ his Message to you ” 

At the close of his letter he says : 

“ After the Nabob’s last Message I cannot depend upon his Friend- 
ship, and therefore shall get everj'^ Thing ready for a March I shall 
consult the Committee and not willingly undertake any Thing which 
may occasion a Rupture without I am obhged to it , notwithstandmg 
I shall VTite the Nabob in high Terms ” 

On the following da)’^ Clive wrote in lus own hand to the 
Nawab : 

“ Your behaviour to our vacqueel has given me great uneasmess , 
however that is over and forgotten Trust me and I will be faithful 
unto you to the last, but remember that if you have given ear to 
my enemies and are resolved to break through the Articles of Agree- 
ment, you will become responsible for all the blood that shall be 
spilled, and all the mischief that shall be done ” 

On April 26 the Nawab m his reply disclosed that Clive’s 
surmise as to the cause of the change in his attitude was 
correct 

“ By the favour of God,” he wrote, ” peace has been agreed 
upon betwixt Achmud Shah AbdaJly and me By repeated advices 
I am informed of his returning by continued marches from Delhi 
to his own country, and that he had got as far as Paniput and Suniput 
As I look upon Abdally’s retummg at this tune m the light of a 
victory, for your pleasure and satisfaction I have acquamted you 
with it ” 

In the official communication was enclosed a brief note, 
which ended as follows 

” As by your army’s marching this way the treaty must be 
infringed and the lOngdom suffer , oh tlus account I vTite you, so 
that if you do send an army this way, it is you who break the 
treaty, and I am blameless I have directed my generals, when 
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they receive accounts of your baving begun your march to set 
out to meet yom 

At the same tune the Nawab ordered Meer Jaffier, with a 
force estimated at 15 000 men, to march to Plassey, where 
the troops under Roi Dulab which had been sent to reheve 
Chandemagore were stationed. Give determined to waste no 
more tam e m argument or persuasion. He had discovered 
that the grave quarrel with the Nawab admitted of a different 
solution. 

It IS not an English chromclcr, but a contemporary Indian 
historian whose testimony is of great weight, who tells us that 
Surajah Dowla, by his fiery and choleric temper by his cruelty 
by Ins treachery by his avarice provoked the resentment 
of his Court and camp Ghulam Husam Khan, the author 
of The Seir Mutaqhenn, or View of Modem Times states 
that Surajah Dowla msulted his Mohammedan chiefs and 
thoroughly estranged them from him by his harsh language 
and his shocking behaviour nor were the principal citizens 
of Murshidabad better used, Djagst Seat (Jagat Seth) espe- 
cially ^ The Indian historian proceeds to mention that all 
these were tired of Imng under such an adnumstrabon 
and wished no better than to be nd of such a government,* 
and when they perceived any symptom of active discontent 
they sent secret agents to the party with exhortabons to 
contrive some mode of deliverance under promise of their 
being heartfly and effectually supported On Law leaving 
Murshidabad all trace of French power m Bengal vanished 
and, as the Nawab could not rely on their aid, the old chiefs 
and ministers approached Jagat Seth, and all these joined 
together m the scheme of oversetting Seradj-ed-doolali, whose 
character of ferocity and thoughtlessness kept them m con 
tmual alarms, and whose fickleness of temper made them 
tremble. And every one (was) firmly persuaded that the 
concurrence of the English was a necessary piece to the com 
pletaon of his wishes. The conspiracy to get nd of Surajah 
Dowla was formed amongst the Mohammedan oflQcers and 
Hindu capitalists who were his own subjects. When Chve, 

1 «Setr Motaqberln, p- 7fl3 
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and the Enghsh Council acting under his strong influence, 
were made aware of their designs they lawfully and rightfully 
entered, into them.^ 

Surajah Dowla had struck Jagat Seth, the great Hmdu 
banker, on the face, and according to the native historian 
had mortally affronted him “ by some times threatening him 
with circumcision ” ^ It was Jagat Seth who first approached 
the Enghsh. Scrafton in his letter to the private secretary 
(April 20), describing the stormy scene at the Nawab’s Court, 
mentions “ that Omichund is gone to Juggutseat. I know 
the mtent of his sending for him before hand ; it is to com- 
mumcate to him his desire that we should set up Lattey.” ® 
Two days afterwards Watts wrote to Chve as follows : 

“ Since writing the above, Omichund has by my desire had a 
meetmg with Meir Godau Yar Gawn Laitty, who has engaged that 
whenever the Nabob breaks with us he will jom us as soon as possible 
with his , whole force on condition of our makmg him Nabob , m 
recompense for which he will grant the Company a large extent of 
country near Calcutta, and a sum of ready money sulRcient to satisfy 
the navy, rmhtary, and all the mhabitants of Calcutta , that we 
shall enter into- a league together, offensive and defensive, agamst 
all enemies whatever He requests you wiU write a soothing letter 
to the Nabob, which may entirely allay the apprehensions he has 
of us and induce him to march northward, which he will the moment 
his fears of us cease Omichund and Godau Yar Cawn Laitty both 
assure me the Nabob wdl break his agreement with us, that he has 
entertained the French in his service, and that they will not go beyond 
Patna All that we have to do is to lull him mto security, and by 
that means mduce him to march northward You must be sensible 
what great honour will accrue to you from this project and how 
much secrecy is necessary " 

On April 26 Clive wrote to the Admiral . 

“ I have not reced a Letter from him (the Nawab) this many 
Days In short there is such Confusion and Discontent at Muxa- 
davad, from the Nabobs weak Conduct, & Tyranny, that I have 
reed certam advice of several great Men, among whom are Juggut 
Seat <5; Meer Jaffeir, being in League together to cut him off &. set 
up Murgodaunyer Cawn Luttee, a Man of great Family, Power &, 
Riches, supported Tooth & Nail by Juggut Seat ” 

1 “ The British in India," by the Right Hon Sir William Melbourne James, 
Lord Justice of Appeal 

* “ Seir Mutaqherin," p 759 

® Yar Luty Khan 
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The eame day Watts wrote to Clive informing him t^iat 
Meer JalBer supported by two chief men of the Court and 
others, 

are ready and willing to Join their forces selre the Nabob and set 
np another person approved of 

He added 

If you approve of this scheme which Is more feasible than 
the other I wrote ahoot, he (Meer Jalleer) requests you will write 
yonr proposals of what money what land you want, or what treaties 
you win engage In 

Watts enclosed a copy of a letter from Nuncomor m which 
he informed the Nawab that he was present at a review of 
the whole British force at Chandemagore, and that Chve 
had informed him that he intended to begm my march 
to-morrow towards the Nabob and do yon acquamt him with 
It. The statement was absolutely false. It was an act of 
revenge because the British had failed to obtain for the traitor 
the confirmation of his appointment as (Jovemor of Hugh 
Before he received this letter Clivc wrote to Watts 

Sra — I wrote the Nabob a letter a few days ago which I hope 
will reconcile him and calm hU resentment. I have sent Captain 
Grant to bring down tba money the Gentlemen being in want of It 
to cany on the Investment The military we ordered down like- 
wise I observe the contents of your letter of the 23rd, 

If the Nabob is resolved to sacrlflce us we most avoid It by itrildng 
the first blow Yon should enquire if Lutfeo be a man of Interest 
Is he a Moorman T Mav not all be overset by the Afghans If they 
come ? Has Luttee any Interest there 7 You should consider the 
honour ol the nation and If possible avoid engaging us in any 
executions 

I hear Meer Jafllcr wants to get rid of the Nabob I hope It Is 
tree 

The military from Cosslmhnxar are deserters and cannot bo 
trusted If I bear the plot thickens I shall slip some of the King's 
best men in their room with ammunition &C. All Is ready for marching 

Remember me to Omychund, 

Wotts ordered Grant and his party to return, as ‘ there 
is orders gone that if any ammunition is found m our boots 
to cut off the nose and ears of the soldiers and people belong 
ing to them. Boats are strictly searched He informed 
Clive that the French are I ept at Rajamalial and the Pytans 
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are returned. “ Upon this the Nabob is very uppish. The 
three fourths of the Army are his enemies '\^nien the agree- 
ment with Bleer Jaffeer is settled we eannot have a man more 
powerful. Tliere is none equal to him.” He implored Clive 
to keep what he vTote “ an inviolable seeret and talk of nothing 
else but merehandize ” : and he coneluded wth the following 
signilieant advice . “ I request you will order your army 

to Calcutta and keep onl}^ a garrison in Chandernagore, and 
appear to give up all thought of war, and send yom* people 
no where but keep quiet ” ^ 

Clive had been corresponding directl}'^ from his camp with 
Watts. Scrafton, and the Nawab Tins aroused the jealousy 
of the Committee, and on April 28 the3'^ vTote to him desiring 
that all letters concerning the Company’s affairs might be 
ansAvered b}’^ the advice of the Select Committee and not bj’^ 
Clive himself. The}’- did not object to Scrafton remammg m 
j\Iurshidabad, but maintained that in all affairs concerning 
their employers IMi'. Watts Avas the person to whom application 
should be made. They expected that the large exjienses for 
troops Avould cease at the end of the month. ^ Clive replied 
promjitly . 

" I have just received your letter of the 28th The stile and 
purport of Avhicli I must confess to you surprised me You surely 
forgot, Gentlemen, that at a Committee held here so late as the 
23rd I laid my letters before you, consulted with you on the general 
measures to be taken m the conduct of our affairs with the Govern- 
ment, and was desired to manage a certain secret correspondence 
at the Durbar What has smee come to my knowledge I have com- 
municated to the President, and indeed I cannot thmk I have ever 
been deficient in acquamting you Avith all particulars, and advising 
you whenever the subject Avas important enough to require it 

" It will not be improper to send an European of capacity and 
secrecy, as you observe, to Mr Watts, but if you mean thereby that 
nothmg on so nice a subject is to be committed to writmg, you may 
have occasion to despatch many such persons before the negotiation 
is concluded Let me observe to you a correspondence by cyphers 
as now practised is not less secret, and doubtless it is much ,more 
expeditious, which is of great moment m particular conjunctures ” ^ 

^ Letter from Mr AVatts to Colonel Clive, dated April 28, 1767, 

* Fowls MSS — Letters, April to June, 1757, 

- Selections, Vol II , pp 367-8, 
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On the following day May 1 1757 Chve went down to 
Calcutta and laid before the Select, Committee the whole 
correspondence. 

The Committee then coiuldered whether they could accept 
the offer* of Mcer Ja^JUr and decided that as the Nabob cannot be 
relied upon a revolution will bo for the Interest of the Company 
on the following grounds (1) his dishonesty and Infolenco show that 
the recently made treaty was concluded by him only to gain time 
(2) the ahnoft absolute certainty of bli intention to break the peace 
as shewn by his Intrigues with the Frtitch (3) the hatred felt for the 
Nabob by everybody makes H probable that there will be a Revolution 
whether we Interfere or not, and It would be a mistake not to a*aist 
hi* probable successor and so obtain the exclusion of the French 

On these groonds it was agreed to support Meer JafiBer 
and certam terms were drafted on which they promised their 
alhance. It was Agreed that Colonel Clive transmits these 
terms to Mr Watts and urge him to encpeditaon On May 8 
Chve wrote to Watts as follows 

Sin, — Yoon of tbe 29th Is come to Hand Every thing 1* settled 
with the Committee enclosed are the proposals and If there be 
any other Articles which yon and Omychund think necessary to be 
added you have full Liberty so to do or leave out any which yon 
think may hurt our Cause or give Disgmrt, as for any Gratuity the 
new Nabob may bestow on the Troops Is left to his Generosity & 
to your & Omychunds Management. 

Now for Business 

Tomorrow morning we decamp part of our Forces return to 
Calctrtta the other will go Into Garrison here and to take away all 
Suspldon I have orderd all the Artillery & Tumbrels to be embarkd 
In Boats & sent to Calcutta. I have wrote the Nabob a soothing 
Letter this accompanies another of the same kind & one to Moon 
Lol agreeable to your Desire Enter upon Business with Mler JafQer 
os lOon as you please I am ready & will engage to be at Nlesaray 
In 12 Hour* after I receive Yoor Letter which place is to be the 
rendervous of the whole Army Tbe Major who commands at Cal 
cutta has aH ready to embark at a Minutes Warning & has Boats 
sufficient to carry ArtlDcry Men & Stores to Nlesaray I shall mar ch 
by Land & Join him there and wo vrOl then proceed to Muxadavad 
or the place we are to be Joined at Directly 

Tell Mur JaUelr to fear nothing that I will Join him with 6000 
Men who never turn d their Backs and that If he falls seising hhn we 
shall be strong enough to drive him out of the Country assure hhn 
I win march night & Day to his Assistance and stand by him as 
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long as I have a JMan left I am m great want of Draft Bullocks you 
must send some at aU Events when you hear I am upon the March ^ 

The contest now resolved itself into a trial of diplomatic 
skill between Clive and the Nawab. Chve, in his soothing 
letters to the Nawab, stated • 

“ Yesterday my army broke up their camp , more than half is 
gone to Calcutta, the rest remam at Chandernagore Calcutta is 
become a place of such misery smee your army has almost destroyed 
it, that there is not room for more soldiers without endangering their 
lives by sickness However, farther to satisfy you, I shall order 
down to Calcutta all my field cannon I expect to hear that your 
army has retired likewise to Muxadavad, and that you have been 
as expeditious m performmg what you promised as I have ” 

The closing sentence contamed a delicate hmt “ I shall 
reside at the French Garden, a very convenient and pleasant 
house to the southward of Chandernagore ” 

The Nawab was not soothed He kept his army at Plassey, 
he sent money to Law and told him to remam quiet at 
Rajamal. “ When Monsieur Bussie Bahaudur &c comes on 
this side of Cuttack I will then send for you'” On May 4 
Law wrote: “I have just received a letter from the Nabob 

^ Proposals — 1 An Alliance Offensive and Defensive against all Enemies 
Country or European 2 The French fugitives to be taken and dehverd up 
to us All their Factorys to be dehverd up to us in order to be destroy'd The 
French never to be permitted to resettle in this Subah Ship In Consideration 
of which the English Company will annually pay the Amount of Duties usually 
paid into the King’s Treasury on the French Trade or a sum not exceeding 
50,000 Rs annually 3 Restitution of the Companys whole Loss by the taking 
of Calcutta & their Out Settlements, also Restitution for the Losses of all Euro- 
peans by Ditto as may be fairly stated by Adm*- Watson, Governor, Colonel 
Clive, W“ Watts Esq"^- Major Killpatnck, & Becher Blacks & Armenians 
are not included 4 That the whole of our Phlrmaund be comph’d with 
and all other Grants ever made to us particularly in the Treaty with Sci Rajah 
Dowlet 5 That the Bounds of Calcutta to extend the whole Circle of the 
Ditch dug upon the Invasion of the Morattas also 600 Yards without it for an 
Esplanade The Inhabitants dwelling within our Bounds to be entirely subject 
to the English Laws & Govemm* 6 That we have Liberty to fortify & Garrison 
our Factorys of Cossimbuzar & Dacca as we think proper and a sufficient Esplan- 
ade be granted us round each That Convoys too & fro from our Settlement to 
another be permitted to pass without Interruption or Molestation 7 That 
the Moors shall erect no Fortifications within 20 Miles of the River side from 
Hughley to Ingelee 8 That a 'Tract of land be made over to the English 
Compy whose Revenues shall be sufficient to maintain a proper Force of Euro- 
peans & Seapoys to keep out the French and assist the Government against all 
Enemies 9 That whenever the English 'Troops are called to the Assistance 
of the Government that the Extraordinary Expences of the Campaign be made 
good by the Government 10 That an English Gentleman in Quahty of Envoy 
be permitted to reside at Court, have audience whenever required <5L be treated 
with due Respect 
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by which he orders me to rettim to Moorshedabad. He wishes, 
he says, to jom us in order to fall upon the English,’ If 
the vacillabng Law had earned out the wishes of the Nawab 
and marched to Murshidabad with his detachment, it is open 
to question whether the English would have gamed a decisive 
victory at Plassey Chve s aim was to bring matters to a 
crisis before the appearance of Bussy or Law on the scenes but 
he was heavfly weighted- He had to qmet the fears of the 
feeble Government- He had to win the support of the Admiral 
who did not wish to mvolve himself m an enterprise which 
he considered was entirely an affair of the Company and of 
the success of which he was m doubt. He had unaided and 
alone to watch and guide the details of an mtneate mtngue- 
Scrafton went down to the French Gardens to reveal to Clrve 
its numerous compbeated threads On May 5 Chve wrote 
to Watts 

Since my lart Mr Scralton Is arrived from whom I have leimt 
many partlcolan Omlcbood In consIderatJon of his services 

sbonid have aH bU losses made good by an express Article of tho 
treaty 

Clive 8 letter must have crossed a note which Watts wrote 
to him on the following day 

I have let Omychtmd Into the scheme and am afraid he will 
startle when he hears It, as he has no opinion of the Gailoos How 
ever I will conclude nothing withonl consulting Omychnnd and 
hope soon to have a meeting with Meer JalDcr and finish every 
thin g. 

By Gentoos ’ Watts meant the Hin du Bankers, and 
the Seths had no opimon of Omichund- Meer Jaffler was a 
prot^g^ of theirs and Omichund did not approve of the 
change from Rai Hulab to Meer JafDer because he knew he 
would have no control over that powerful prmce- He could 
not oppose the new arrangement with success, but he could 
gratify his two ruhng passions — evance and revenge Surajah 
Dowia had agreed, when the treaty with the British was made, 
to pay Ranjit Rai, the agent of the Seths and Omichund 
two lacs of rupees, a half of which was to go to the former 
and 20 000 gold muheers more, which they told the Nabob 
was to be given among the leading men in Calcutta for assent 
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ing to the treaty.” Ranjit Rai was now pressing the Nawab 
hard to pay these two sums. “ This Omichund observed,” 
•wrote Watts to Clive : 

and m order to gam favour at a proper time he told the Nabob 
that if Runjeet Roy was suffered to interfere m our affairs the Nabob 
would be obhged to pay the above sums, but if he disgraced him he 
would save the money ” ^ 

The foolish young Nawab followed the advice of Onu- 
chund He disgraced Ranjit Rai, and issued orders that 
Omichund should “ have his money, goods and effects de- 
livered up ” The disgrace of their agent mcreased the •wrath 
of the Seths agamst Omichund ' Watts heard of his mtrigue 
with the Nawab. Scrafton •wrote to Watts that Clive agreed 
to give Omichund 5 per cent “ on whatever money he may 
receive on the new contract ” Watts replied that . “ As I 
by no means think he merits such a favour or has acted so 
dismterested a part as I once imagined, I have not mentioned 
the 5 per cent, to him ” But if he had mentioned it to Omi- 
chund it would have fallen short of the expectations he had 
formed. In the same letter, dated May 14, Watts informs 
Chve: 

“ I showed the Articles you sent up to Omichund who did not 
approve of them, but msisted on my demandmg for him 5 per cent 
on all the Nabob’s treasure, which would amount to two crore of 
rupees, besides a quarter of all his wealth, and that Meir Jaffier should 
obhge himself to take from the zemindars no more than they paid 
m Jaffeir Cawn’s time To secure Roy Dolub to his mterest he pro- 
posed gi^ving him a quarter part of whatever they could dupe Meir 
Jaffeir out of. These and many other Articles, m which his own 
ambition, cunnmg, and avaricious -views were the chief motives, he 
positively insisted on and would not be prevailed upon to recede 
from one Article ” 

Watts estimated that the value of the Nawab’s treasure 
was forty milhons sterhng, and that Omichund’s demand', 
therefore, amountmg to two milhons sterling, independent of 
the jewels, was excessive But it was the common estimate 
of the hour. Omichund’s demand, however, at the lowest 
estimate formed of the treasure at the time would, with “ all 

1 Letter from Mr Watts to Colonel Cli\e, dated Jlay 14, 1757 
2B 
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his wealth have fallen httle short of one million of pounds 
sterling ^ Watts wrote to Clive 

Perceiving his (Omlchund s) obstinacy would only min oar 
aflolri and that wc should alarm the Jealousy and lose the good 
opinion ol all people and that the accomplishment of bis treaty (If 
agreed to) would tAe some years Melr JalTelr likewise having express^ 
an utter distrust and disgust at his being anyways concerned in the 
treaty and as delays are dangerous I therefore with Petrose* had 
a meeting with Melr Jaffelr’s confldant,* who sets out to-day with 
the accompanying Articles which he says he Is sure Melr Jafleir 
will comply with 

Watts contrary to the wish of Meer Jhffler inserted among 
the proposed Articles of Agreement one for £flOO 000 to Omi 
chund* The agent reached the camp on the 16th CJhve 
had to come to a conclusion at once on a complicated and 
momentous matter — not a conclusion m the abstract, but a 
conclusion m the concrete. He had a choice of diflBculties. 
If he rejected Oniichund s terms, Omichund threatened to 
reveal the whole conspiracy to the Nawab * Watts and all 
the Europeans up the country would be murdered But 
this would not be alb The Nawab asaisted by French troops, 
would attack and destroy the British settlementa m Bengal 
If Clrve allowed himself to be blackmafled by Omichund 
and comphed with his terms, the Seths and JJeer Jaffler he 
had every reason to thtnk, would, according to Watts s letter 
refuse to agree to the treaty and the enterprise would 
have to be abandoned. The abandonment of the enterprise 
meant massacre and the destruction of the British settle 
ments m Bengal, dive had to resort to a device in 

* Onne states The common people, to whom niimhers ghro no distinct 
Ideas, rated these (treunres In money) at 4S millions of poimds iterUng, which 
nothing bat Idlotlsm coold believe bat better enquiries mppoted them to be 
four millions and a hall on which Omlchtmd ■ sh^ wtmld have been 675,000 
pounds sterling ** His Jewels were afterwards valued at one million sterllnfl, 
of which Omlchtrad's fourth would be £350 000 

* Khwaja Petms, an Armenian. 

Omar Beg Letter from Ur Watta to Colonel Clive, dated May 14, 1767 

* Orme writes Whether he would have betrayed it, If rtfosed Is nn 
certain for part of bla fortone wea in the power of the English and he 
had the almost vengeance of JalTelr and his confederates to fear The 

C of his fortune In the power of the English was cotoparaUvely tmalL 
knew he hed already every reason to fear the anger of Meer Jamer and 
his confedentea. The Nawab with hla large army conld protect Mm and 
amply reward him. 
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order to avoid civil bloodshed and to save a province from 
destruction 

A recent biographer of Clive ^ has endeavoured to show 
that there is no evidence that Omichund used any such tlireat, 
and that in the cncumstance it is very improbable that he 
would use any such tlireat m speech or writmg. “ The posi- 
tive assertions,” he ivrites, “ rest upon rumour, and upon 
rumoui’ only. There is not a particle of proof to support them. 
Those of Malcolm, of Macaulay, and of Gleig have no other 
foundation than the historian Orme’s ‘ It is said ’ ” ^ 
and his careful annotator are omitted. Orme VTites ; “ The 
audacity of the pretension implied malignant art ; ® but it is 
said he threatened to reveal the conspnacy to the Nawab 
if not complied with. If so, the boldest iniquity could go 
no further. ]\Ir. Watts m his letter on the subject mtimated 
that he had some apprehensions of such a consequence if 
Omichund were not satisfied ” ^ However, m a later part 
of his history Orme makes the following positive statement ; 
“ Grounded on his importance, by knowing the secret, he 
held out the terror of betraying it to secure his own advan- 
tages.” ® Clive, m his evidence before the House of Commons, 
said : ' 

“ That when l\Ir Watts had nearly accomplished the means of 
carrying that revolution mto execution, he acquamted him, by 
letter, that a fresh difficulty had started , that Omichimd had 
insisted upon 5 per cent on all the Nabob’s treasures, and 30 lack 
in money , and threatened, if he did not comply with that demand, 
he would immediately acquamt Serajah Dowla with what was gomg 
on, and ]Mr Watts should be put to death — That when he received 
this advice, he thought art and pohcy warrantable m defeatmg the 
purposes of such a 's^am ” 

The evidence of Mr Sykes is more explicit He said : 

“ That m the year 1757 he was stationed at the subordinate 
factory called Cossimbuzar, m council , but being on a visit to Mr 
Watts, he found him under great anxiety , that he took him aside, 
and told him Omichund had been threatenmg to betray them to 

1 “ Lord Clive,” by Colonel G B Malleson, C S 1 , 1882 

* Ibid , p 230 

* These words are omitted by Colonel Malleson 

* Orme, Vol II , p 151. 
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Smujah Dowla and would have them all murthered that night* 
unle« he would give come ouuranccs that the «um promlied him 
(hy Mr ‘Watta) should be made good — that upon this visit Mr Watts 
tuithcr said, That ho was under the greatest anxiety how to counter 
act the design of Omlchund the witness could so far say on his 
own part, that Omlchund s conduct In the whole scone of that bus! 
ness was always suspected and that bo had spies upon Mr Watts s 
conduct — he apprehends that nothing was reduced to paper at that 
time that It was only talked ot between Omlchund and Mr Watts 
and believes It was only a verbal promise he further said, that 
Serajah Dowla was at Muzadavad at that Ume and was visited 
frequently by Mr Watts — that he (the witness) was In the sendee 
about 20 years from 1749 to 1769 

The proof then that Omichund threatened to reveal the 
conspiracy if his exorbitant demands were not complied with 
does not rest upon rumoor and rumour only but on sub- 
stantial evidence and other mrcumstances auxiliary to this 
evidence* 

CUve acted promptly He received Watts s letter on 
May* 16 and went down to Calcutta. On the following day 
at a meeting of the Select Committee, the terms proposed by 
Mr Watta were accepted, with some modiflcationj except 
The Article m favour of Omichund, the Committee think 
should be totally left out, as his behaviour rather merits dis 
grace and punishment at our hands than such a stipulation 
m his behalf ' 

The day after the Select Committee met, Clrve wrote to 
Drake as follows 

To TiiB Howbls Rooer Draxk Esq*" 

«tc. GENTLEUnN OF THE SELECT ComUTTEE 
Gkittleuen — Encloied you win recelvo the real & flctlUous 
ArtlcleJ of Agreement which you win please to sign, the Admiral 
promised me to do the same by the real one but not the fictitious 
one if he makes any scruple send It without, 4 we will sign It for 
Mm In such a manner that Omlchund shall not discover It you 
wDl see dispatch Is necessary by Mr Watts s last letter Copy of 
which I now enclose yon 11161© is no alteration made excepting 
leaving It to Mr Watts s discretion either to Insert 100 or 50 Lack 
on Account of the Company as he finds Meer JalDer's Inclinations 
4 adding another Article which Is as follows 

On Condition Meer Jalfler Cawn Behauder solemnly ratifies and 
swears to fulfill the above Articles we the imdermentioned do for 
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& on behalf of the Honbic East India Company declare upon the 
Holy Evangchsl & bcfoic God that -we wdl assist him Mcci Jaflier 
CaAMi Bcliaiider willi our whole force to obtain the Subahship of 
the Provinces of Bengal Bahar S. Oiixa & furthei that we wll assist 
linn to the utmost of our Power against all his Enemies whatever, 
whenever he calls upon us for that purpose pro\nded that when he 
becomes Nabob he fulfills the above Articles, 

I am 

Gent“ 

French Gardens Your most Obed Hble Serv‘ 

18 il/oy 1757. (signed) Rob Clive 

The drafts were dispatclied ; the real treaty, dra^vn out 
on wliite paper, was signed by Admiral Watson, but he refused 
to sign the fictitious document written on red paper, and 
it was signed for Iiim. Mill writes : “ The Committee forged 
his name ” ^ ]\Iacaulay says, m an Essay which has been 
read wherever our English is spoken ; “ But another diffi- 

culty arose. Admiral Watson had scruples about sigmng the 
red treaty. Omichund’s vigilance and acuteness were such 
that the absence of so important a name would probably 
awaken his suspicions. But Chve was not a man to do any- 
thing by halves. We almost blush to ivrite it He forged 
Admiral Watson’s name ” ~ If Clive forged Watson’s name, 
Macaulay ought to have done more than “ almost blush.” 
But Macaulay did not stop to test motives and actions, nor 
to analyse the evidence which is essential to a right under- 
standmg of the matter. Chve informed the Pailiamentary 
Committee that he himself formed the plan of the fictitious 
treaty, to which the Committee consented : 

“ It was sent to Admiral Watson, who objected to the signing of it , 
but to the best of his remembrance gave the gentleman who carried 
it (Mr Lushmgton) leave to sign his name upon it — That his Lord- 
ship never made any secret of it , he thinks it warrantable in such 
a case, and would do it again a hundred times He had no interested 
motive m doing it, and did it with a design of disappointmg the 
expectations of a rapacious man ” 

Lord Chve further said, m regard to the fictitious treaty : 

“ That he did not recollect Whether Mr Lushmgton brought it 
back with Mr Watson’s name to it , to the best of his remembrance, 

^“History of British India," Vol III, p 136 n 
““Essay on Lord Chve" (January, 1841) 
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Mr Lushlngton told him that Admiral 'WaUon gave him leave 
to ilgn hli name to the flctltloui treaty he did not recollect whether 
Mr "WatBon a seal •was put to It, but believes that Mr Watson s 
name and a seal were put to both the treaties beiore they were dis 
patched to Mr Watts he Is not certain whether Mr Lushington 
signed In his presence at Calcutta or the French Gardens 

In a later part of hia evidence Clive also observed 

That he certainly should not haw declared that Admiral Watson 
had consented to have his name put to the fictitious treaty 11 he 
had not understood so from Mr Liuhlngton but that he would have 
ordered his name to be put whether he had consented or not. 

The next witness was John Walsh who was at the time 
Clive 8 private secretary He said 

That he and Mr Lushlngton went together to Calcutta with 
the treaty a letter from Colonel Qlve was carried by him and 
Mr Lushlngton from the French gardens where the army then lay 
to the Committee and he retomed with the treaties tl^ed In the 
e-venlng that he cannot recollect whether he went to Admiral Watson 
nor now recollect the whole transaction — He only recollects that the 
treaties •were sent and brought back again That his Idea had always 
been that Mr Watson refused to sign the fictitious treaty but per 
mltted Mr Lushlngton to do It for blm. 

The next ■witness called uj>oti was Captam Brereton, who 
was -with Admiral Watson m the Keni at the capture of Chander 
nagore. He was a most hostile ■witness A great deal of his 
evidence is at second hand as Elphinstone pomts out, and it 
IS maccurate in many particulars On being asked whether 
he had heard Admiral Watson make any declaration conceri^ 
mg the fictitious treaty Brereton said 

That he had often heard the Admiral speak of it that It was 
proposed to Him to sign a fictitious treaty to deceive Omlchund 
of 30 lack, which be refused to do as dlshonourahle to him as an 
officer and an affront to propose It to him That It was then pro- 
posed somebody should sign It for him, ^Ich he also refused and 
said he would wash his hands of It, he would have nothing to do 
with it, be was a stranger to deception they ml^t do as they pleased 

Being further questioned whether he had ever heard Watson 
say that he had authorised any person to sign the treaty for 
him, Brereton rephed He believed not that he had often 
heard him say he had not and would not authorise any body 
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to do it.” But though Brercton declared that he had often 
heard the Admiral speak of not signing the fictitious treaty, 
yet on being further questioned if he knew whether Admiral 
Watson before his death had ever heard of his name being 
put to the fictitious treaty, he said , 

" Pie had ; it was conimunicaled to liim by Captain Martin, 
on his death bed ; and that the secret Committee had agreed to 
share the 30 lack, stipulated m the agreement for Omichund, among 
themselves, and excluding the Admiral of his share, because he had 
not signed the treaty — The Admiral said, that he always thought 
the transaction dishonourable, and as there was so much miquity 
among mankind, he did not wish to stay any longer among them , 
this was ]ust before his death, which he believes was the 16th of 
August 1757 • — The witness said, He was not present at this con- 
versation, but m the next room , and that it was communicated 
to him by Captain Martin (who is now dead) the moment he came 
out of the room ” ^ 

It was on the 12th that “ Captain Martm paid the Admiral 
an occasional visit at Ins country house and found him a little 
indisposed The statement that Watson did not hear of 
his name being put to the fictitious treaty until he was on 
his death-bed did not bear the test of cross-exammation. 
Brereton being further questioned, 

“ whether, between the report of the Admiral's name bemg put, 
and his taking to his bed, was not nearly two months, and whether 
he believed that the first time the Admiral heard of it was m the 
conversation referred to with Captam Martin ? he said. He beheved 
it was about two months, and that the Admiral might Jmow it before 
that conversation, but then he was sure he knew it That it is impos- 
sible he can recollect for 15 years distance the precise tune of the 
conversation, when the Admiral said he knew his name had been 
put to the fietitious treaty ” 

On Brereton bemg further cross-exammed, 

“ whether when he used the words of the Admiral, that he declared 
he always thought the transaction dishonourable , he meant that 
It was dishonourable to make a false treaty to deceive Omichund, 
or to use the Admiral’s hand and seal to the treaty when he did not 
put it himself ? he said. He understood it that it was dishonourable 
to make a false treaty to deceive Omichund And bemg further asked, 
whether before Captain Martin communicated the subject of Admiral 


^ Ives, p 176 
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Wataon s name being pot to that treaty It wai not a matter of sus- 
picion only 7 said Ho believed It might. 

On being asked 

what bo understood the Admiral to mean when he said be was 
a stranger to deception they might do as they pleased 7 he said 
In the transaction of the Company's affairs — And If he understood 
Admiral Watson to mean by those words that they might pnt hli 
name to the llctltions treaty If they pleased, be said. He did not he 
could not conceive that the Admiral would give hli consent to any 
transaction that he held dUbonooTable that should insinuate his 
approbation of deception 

The neart witness suminoned before the Parliamentary 
Committee was John Cooke, who had been Secretary to the 
Select Committee m Bengal m the year 17S7 and the simplest 
and clearest piece of evidence is supplied bv him, fie m 
formed the Parliamentary Committee that after the battle 
of Plassey he waited upon Admiral Watson with a message 
from the Select Committee 

Among other things this llctltions treaty was mentioned In 
conversation that the Admiral said he had not signed it, (slirugglng 
up his shoolden) but bad left them to do as they pleased alluding, 
as the witness supposed to Colonel Chve and the select CoaunitUe 

He further said 

that he had no doubt that the Admiral knew bis name was to it 
and be understood from what dropped from him, that be had secretly 
permitted hii name to be used be beheved he did not publicly 
give his consent, but had known of It and made no objection he 
did not conceive his name could have been pnt without his permission 
The conversation was only between the Admiral and himself the 
Admirtd in that conversation certainly did not express any resent 
ment or surprise that his name was pnt. And being questioned 
again as to the purport of that conversation T he said If he remem 
bered right, when the circumstance of the fictitious treaty was men 
Honed, he shmgged np his shoulders and said (l^^Shlngly) that be 
had not signed it, but that he had left It to them td do u they pleased 

Being further questioned 

whether It was from this circumstance that ho collected the Admiral 
knew of his name being put 7 he said It was and from this clrcum 
stance only And he further said It gave him no surprise that an 
olllcer of Admiral Watson s rank had agreed to have his name pot 
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to a ticaty he could not sign, because he was convinced the Admu-al 
knew the motives for which such a fictitious ticat3'^ ■\\as made , and 
that, Ihougli he would not sign il, he had no objection to Omichund 
being lulled into a sccuiit3% and pi eventing the whole design from 
being discovcicd and defeated ” 

Cooke merely expiessed the general feeling of the time 
when he said it gave him no surprise that an officer of Admiral 
Watson’s rank had agreed to have his name put to a treaty 
he could not sign. “ All classes of people,” says Ives, “ from 
their knowledge of Omichund’s avarice and treachery applauded 
the artifice by which he was so deservedly outwitted ” Clive 
himself felt it needed no justification He told the Parlia- 
mentary Committee it was warrantable m such a case, and 
he would do it again a hundred times It is remarkable that 
one most important matter should have been omitted in their 
evidence bj'’ Clive, Walsh and Cooke. The two admirals 
were piesent at the meeting of the Select Committee held on 
May 17, when “ As Omichund is a dangerous man and yet 
not likely to be of any use to us, decided to deceive him by 
a double treaty.” The presence of the two admu’als is not 
recorded in the Minutes of Proceedmgs, as they were not 
members of that body, and it is due to tins that the matter 
has not been noticed b}'' historians and biographers It is 
mentioned by Clive m a letter to Watts written two days 
after the meeting. He says ; 

“ I have your last Letter including the Articles of Agreement, 

I must confess the Tenor of them surpriz’d me much I immediately 
repaird to Calcutta and at a Committee held, both the Admirals and 
Gentlemen agree that Omichund was the greatest Villain upon Earth, 
and that now he appears in the strongest Light what he was always 
suspected to be, A Villain in Gram , however to counterplot this 
Scoundrel, and at the same Time give him no Room to suspect our 
Intentions, enclos’d you will receive two Forms of Agreement, the 
one real, and to be strictly kept Up to by us, the other fictitious, in 
short this Affair once concluded Omichund wUl be treated as he 
deserves — this you will acquaint Meer Jaffeir with ” 

Clive had hitherto advocated Omichund’s cause and de- 
fended his character, and his treachery excited surprise and 
unbounded indignation Watson was at first reluctant to 
involve the King’s forces m a matter which he considered 
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only concerned the Company 8 affairs and he was doubtful 
of its success But it is evident that he afterwards became 
convinced of the necessity of a revolntiom Brereton declared 
m his evidence ‘ that he had heard Admiral Watson say he 
thought it an extraordinary measure to depose a man they 
had so lately made a solemn treaty with ’ The statement 
is difficult to believe, ns Watson was a party to the measure 
by signing the real treaty That he approved of it is also 
illustrated by what he wrote to Chve 

I am glad to hear that Meer Jaffler's party Increases I hope 
everything wlU tnm ont In the expedition to yonr wishes and that 
I may toon have to congratulate you on the snccess of It. 

Watson was, os we now know present at the meetmg of 
the Select Committee when the fictitious treaty was discussed 
but he refused to sign it Dr Ives states 

that a strict principle of delicacy which In him was snperior to 
any point of policy operated too strongly on his mind to permit him 
to Join even In a necessary deception of this nature be manifested 
no displeasure against the acton 

A fftaict principle of dehcacy ’ prevented Watson from 
sigmng the fictitious treaty hot his scruples did not extend 
so for as to his objecting that the actors in ‘ a necessary 
deception should do as they pleased The manly frank 
testimony of Cooke snpphes an intelligible explanation of the 
matter When Lushmgton and Walsh brought the fictitious 
treaty to him, Watson refused to sign it, but said they might 
do as they pleased. They came to the conclusion, and not, 
surely an unnatural one, that this amoimted to a permission 
to sign his name, and they informed Chve. Watson s feeling 
of honour and of duty did not permit him actually to sign the 
sham treaty, but he did not fe^ the same misgivings of con 
science when he claimed to benefit by it. On a settlement 
being made of Mecr Jaffier s donation to the Select Committee 
Admiral Watson demanded m addition to his large share of 
the pnxe-money as senior naval officer an equal share with 
those members of the Select Committee who had signed the 
sham treaty He thus assumed the responsibihty of his 
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signature liaving been attached to it.^ Such is the unvarnished 
tale of a famous incident. Chve did in his heart believe that 
wliat he did was right, and he never slirank from stating his 
belief. Everybody at tlie time thought the same. 

Chve, after informing Watts that lie was sending two forms 
of agreement, proceeded to state m his letter of May 19 ; 

“ As iL IS for the Interest of the Company, and for Calcutta in gen- 
eral, that Meer Jaffeir may conceive a good Opinion of our Moderation 
a blank is left for the Company’s Demand, and the rest is moderated, 
as you will observe, and as Delays are dangerous I am to acquaint 
you it IS dctermmd that there be no Alteration m the enclos’d Articles, 
unless Meer JalTcir thinks them too extravagant, m that Case they 
must be moderated The Committee having taken the Oath of 
Secresy upon the Bible have agreed that Meer JaiTcir’s private Engage- 
ments be obtaind in writing to'makc them (the Committee in whieh 
you are included) a present of 12 Lacks of Rupees, and a present 
of 40 Lacks to the Army and Navy over and above what is stipulated 
in the Agreement Having very maturely consider’d the Approach 
of the Rams and the little prospect there is of your seeing Meer Jaffeir 
to concert about a Plan of military Operations, the Committee & 
self have unanimously agreed to send Scrafton to endeavour at getting 
a private Conference with Meer Jaffeir, The Plan we propose pur- 
suing to avoid the Nabobs Suspicions is this I shall VTite the Nabob 
a Letter informing him I have sent Scrafton to him on an Affair 
of the utmost Consequence, and therefore I request he will give in- 
stant Orders to Roydulub & Meer Jaffeir not to detain him a Moment ; 
as soon as he arrives he is to acquaint the Nabob with the proposals 
the Mahrattoes have made us In his Way he will pursue the Rout 
of Meer Jaffeirs Camp where m all probabilty he will be stopt till 
the Nabobs Order comes, and by that means may get a personal 
Conference wth Meer Jaffeir, when a plan of Operation may at once 
be determind on , however if he should not succeed, probably m 
his Return he may, when I am persuaded the Nabob will be mduc’d 
to put more Confidence in us by the important News we have com- 
municated to him I desire that in this you will be persuaded that 
there is not the least Intent to take from you any part of the Repu- 
tation of conducting this Affair, Mr Scrafton havmg Orders to follow 
your Instructions, the Shortness of the Time as well as many other 
Considerations require that we bring this Affair to a speedy Conclusion 

“ Flatter Omichund greatly tell him the Admiral and Com- 
mittee and self are infinitely obhg'd to him for the pams he has taken 
to aggrandize the Company’s Affairs, and that his Name will be 

1 Brereton informed the Parliamentary Committee, " That he never heard 
that Admiral Watson applied to the Select Committee for a part of this money , 
but that after his death his executors did ” The matter was a general subject 
of discussion at the time 
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greater In England than evi,r It wus In India U this can bo bronght 
to bear to give him no Room for Suspicion we take pIT 10 Lacks 
from the 30 demanded for hfmself and add 5 pr Cent upon the whole 
Sum receiv’d which wDl turn out the same 'Hilng 

ileanwlule, Omichund had extracted a large sum of money 
from Sorajah Dowla The story, as it has come down to us, 
illustrates the dexterity of the insatiate extortaoner He was 
well aware that a visit by lnm to the palace would become 
known and create suspicion. He therefore thought it a wiser 
and safer course m appearance to take Watts and the agent 
of Meer JaflBer mto his confidence They advised him posi 
tively against going to the palace and attempting the stratagem 
he proposed.^ But Oouchund went to the palace, and had 
an mterview with Surajah Dowla. According to the tale 
he told Watts, he first aroused the Nawab s fear and cunosity 
by saying to him I have a secret of great moment to tell 
you. If it were known my hfe would be in danger Sorajah 
Dowla promised secrecy Omichund afterwards declared that 
be then unfolded the fable, which he had invented, that the 
English had sent two gentlemen to Bussy and the French 
and English had agreed to unite their forces and divide Bengal 
between them By this he he stated he had so gamed the 
favour of Surajah Dowla that he had granted him a jtdra>ant 
or letter under royal seal, to the Burdwan Rajah to pay him 
the forty thousand pounds which he owed him, os also express 
orders for the pajrment of the ready money the Nawab had 
taken from his house at Calcutta- — estimated at forty thou 
sand pounds — and for the delivery of the remamder of his 
goods So far as the magnificent reward was concerned, 
Omichund s story was true. The money that was taken 
from his house at Calcutta he took care to have paid him 
that night. He was till ten o clock at mght receivmg them, ’ 
Watts wrote to Chve Watts told Chve the story as it was 
told him by Ormchund but he afterwords suspected that 
Omichund never told the Nawab the he obout the alhance 
with the French, but that he divulged to him so much of the 
alliance between the English and Meer Jaffler as might be 
* LcU«r from Ur Watt* to Colonel CUve Uay 17 
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confided to his eai’s without danger. Surajah Dowla, who was 
in constant correspondence with Bussy, and knew the aim of 
the French was to drive the English out of Bengal, would not 
have believed in such a clumsy fabrication as a secret alliance 
between the two powers. And Omichund was far too clever to 
tell him such a story. The revelation of a secret alliance be- 
tween the English and Mccr Jafficr against Surajah Dowla would, 
however, meet with ready credence and be handsomely rewarded 

Clive in his letter to Watts mentions “ certain proposals 
the Mahratloes have made us,” which Scrafton was to lay 
before the Nawal3. About lilay 10 a messenger arrived at 
Calcutta with a letter to Mr. Drake purporting to come from 
Balajac Rao the Pesliwa ^ The witer stated that the mis- 
fortunes of the English had been told him. They were only 
to send their proposals, and a hundred and twenty thousand 
Maliratta horse would enter Bengal “ Besides there are other 
forces shall be ready at your call if you need them.” The terms 
offered were the most generous “ '\^^latever goods and riches 
you have lost m Bengal, the double of its value shall be restored 
by me. Do not on any account make peace -with the Nabob 
In a few days my forces shall enter Bengal, and the trade 
of that province shall be entirely yours. The French shall 
not remain m Bengal • Yom forces shall keep them out by 
sea, mine by land.” Clive, on being mformed of the arrival 
of the messenger and the contents of the letter, wrote to 
Drake on May 11 : 

“ The more I consider of this the more I am convmcd the Man 
IS a Spy sent by the Nabob to discover our Sentiments & who possibly 
may have reed some distant Hmts of our Designs By no means 
give the least Encouragement of entermg into his Proposals I 
have had some Dealings with the Morattas lately , if you send him 
to me I can And out by proper Questions Whether he is a Counterfeit.’’ 

The messenger was sent, but Chve discovered nothmg 
defimte. The letter was laid before the Committee and dis- 
cussed The other members agreed with Chve that it was a 
forgery intended to test their sentiments. They knew that 
a Mahiatta invasion meant the devastation of the land, and 

^ “ Ballajeerow Seeho Bajeroy, Vizir to Ram Rajah brother to Rajah Sehoo, 
from Hydrabad to Roger Drake, Governor of Calcutta " 
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they had no desire to see a host of Mahrattas agam enter 
BengaL But the Pcshwa Tras most powerful, and if the letter 
was proved to be genume they would offend him by not send 
mg a reply A most diplomatic answer was drafted and 
dispatcheiL They were on good terms with the Nawab they 
said, but that if he did not fulfil his promise they mtended 
to renew the war after the rams Clive saw m the Mahratta 
letter the means of playmg an adroit game. He sent a copy 
of it to Watts to be shown to Meer Jaffier as a proof of their 
loyalty to him Tell Meer Jaffier he wrote on May f2 
the Engbsh have no opmion of the Moratta Government. 
If he wrill be bold and firm I will stand by him to the last. 
Let him see this letter and make what use he pleases of it. 
The Committee and Chve also determined (as Clivc states m 
his letter to Watts of May 19) to send the letter by Scraflon 
to the Nawab when I am persuaded the Nabob will be 
indue d to put more confidence m us by the important news 
we have commumcated to him 

But Surajah Dowla a suspicions had been aroused, and 
a past-master m statecraft was hot easily deceived. Scraflon 
wrote to Chve on May 25 1757 

It li with much concern that I acquaint you that after having 
got wlthtn a few miles of Melr Jaflelr’* camp I was stopped by a guard 
of harcwToIts and obliged by them to turn off to Plassey I arrived 
here the night before last and this morning had audience of the Nabob 
The effect these letters have produced 1* quite different from what 
was expected the answer he made to them was that he would 
immediately order Melr Jaflelr In and as toon as you had wrote 
to him that you would use no treachery towards him, he would 
withdraw his army under Roydulub and be has wrote to all his 
commanders in the different countrys to be on their guard against 
the Marrattoes To counterplot this scheme of his to withdraw 
Melr Jaflelr only which would be vciy bad for us Mr Watts pro- 
poses sending to htra by no means to come and I propose to get 
my letters from the Nabob for you to-morrow night, (see) Melr Jaflelr 
the next night, settle everything carry down the papers and Mr 
Watts Is content for his own safety to fling himself into Melr JalTolr'i 
camp 

Scraflon had another mterview with the Nawab and 
pomted out to him that the Enghah couid not rely on any 
of his professions as long os the greater portion of his army 
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was encamped at Plassey. “ The Nawab meditated some 
time on this argument and then starting as a man agitated 
by suspicion and dismay, said eagerly, ‘ But should the Colonel 
deceive me.’ Scrafton seems to have m some degi’ee allayed 
his fears and suspicions, for Sura] ah Dowla \vrote to Clive 
on May 27 informing him that he had ordered the three chief 
commanders to return at once with their armies to Plassey. 

“ They will accordingly spocdib^ lie with me It becomes you on 
your part to act agreeable to our treaty, to endeavour that there may 
not be the smallest deviation from it, and that our friendship may 
encreasc With confidence also go on with the Company’s busmess so 
that the merchants as well as the poor may be benefited thereby ” 

JMeer Jaffier returned to Murshidabad on the 30th and had 
an audience with the Nawab, who received him with marked 
distrust and displeasure. The suspected chief dare not afford 
Scrafton a private interview, but he received him that after- 
noon m the audience hall of his palace “ Scrafton left Mur- 
shidabad that evening, accompanied by Omichund Watts’s 
belief m the treachery of the extortioner had grown stronger 
every day. It was, however, no easy task to get “ the crafty 
old man ” away from Murshidabad It was represented to 
him that it would be difficult for a man of his age to escape 
on horseback at the last moment. But he refused to leave 
until he had got from the treasury all the money the Nawab 
had pronused him. Scrafton assured him that, after the 
revolution, he would be appointed the principal agent of 
the English at the capital, and that the emoluments of the 
office would compensate him for any present loss. At length 
Oimchund consented ® They set forth m palanquins, but 

^ Orme, Vol II , p 156 

- Jbid , p 158 Scrafton, however, states that he saw him on the morning 
of the 31st 

® Orme states “ It was necessary and seemed diflacult to obtain the Nabob’s 
consent to his departure as he relied chiefly on him for mtelligence concerning 
the proceedings and views of the English But Omichund himself solved the 
difilculty, by advising Mr Scrafton to demand of the Nabob the present whieh 
he had intended to give to the English commanders at the conclusion of the 
peace in February , in consequence of which, the Nabob suspecting the secret 
had been disclosed by Omichund, would immediately hold him in as much 
detestation, as he had hitherto regarded him with favour Accordingly, this 
scene was acted The Nabob denied the promise Omichund pretended to be 
terrified , and the Nabob being really irritated, told Mr Scrafton that he might 
carry him wheresoever he pleased ” 
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when Scrafton reached Cossimbazar his companion was miss- 
ing Messengers were sent to the city and they found the 
old man m the treasury endeavouring to evtract more money 
from the treasurer Finding the attempt was hopeless he 
returned with the messengers The journey was resumed* 
On wakmg m the mommg Scrafton found that Omichund 
had agam disappeared. He waited on the high road tflJ 
three m the afternoon^ when Omichund agam jomcd him 
He had been to the camp at Plassey where he had a long 
mtemew with Rai Dulab On June 8 they reached Cal 
cutta. The suspicions of Omichund had been aroused, and 
he bribed the Pcrsiem Moonshi of the Committee ‘ to inform 
him if any deceit to his detriment should appear m the treaty 
when ratified by Meir Jaffier m the Persian language.’ 

Meer Jaffier however refused to sign the treaty until he 
had consulted Rai Dulab who as the Nswab s treasurer 
and commander of a large part of his army was a most impor 
tant member of the consptpacy On June 2 Rai Dulab arrived 
at the capital and the following day Watts wrote to Chve 
' Our scheme with Meir Jaffeir is upset and there is reason 
to believe that Omichund s four hours visit to Hoydulub 
at Plassy has been the cause of it. ’ The State treasurer 
objected to the enormous pecuniary demands, saying there 
was but a small sum m the treasury * He proposed as a 
compromise, saj^ Watts, giving us half of what might come 
mto his and lileir Jaffier s possession after the Nabob s death.’ 
Watts adds This proposal of Roydulub s is much the 
same as what was made me some tune ago by Omichund 
therefore, if you H strictly examine him I imagme you will 
find it a concerted scheme between him and Roydulub ’ On 
Jime 4 Watts wrote to Chve 

I left It to Meer Jalletr and Roydulub t opinion either to give 
us half of what they might get, or stand to the old agreement they 
have chose the latter and give me the strictest assurances of getting 
the contract to-morrow morning when If there should bo no more 
delay (as there Is no sudi thing as hnirylng these people) I shall 
swear Meer Jaffeir to them and despatch Mlrxa Omar Beg with the 
ntmost expedition ■ 

» Letter from Hr WatU to Colonel dive dated June 3 1757 

■ Onno'* ■cemmt diflen tram Watt*'* letter Orme, VoL II., p 158. 
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The same* day the Nawab removed Meer Jaffier from his 
Iiigh office and command. He surrounded his palace mth 
spies and posted guards on all communications with it. 

]\Icer Jaffier liad signed the treaties, but it was necessary 
that he should take an oath to observe them It was, how- 
over, difficult for him and Watts to have a meeting without 
great risk of discovery. A clever but dangerous expedient 
was arranged. Khwaja Petrus the Ai'ineman had provided 
for Watts “ a covered palankeen such as the Moor women are 
carryed in, which is inviolable, for without previous knowledge 
of the deceit no one dare look into it.” ^ The bearers earned 
the palanquin unchallenged by the guards into one of the 
apartments of the seraglio, where Watts was received by 
Meer Jaffier and his son Meeran. After ceitam explanations 
Meer Jaffier “ gave Ins full assent to the terms of the real treaty 
and to whatever other donations had been stipulated,” and 
signed it. “ Then placing the Koran on his own head, and 
his hand on the head of Ins son, whilst ]\Ir Watts held the 
papers open before him, he swore with gieat solemnity that 
he would faithfully perform all he had piomised ” ^ The 
following morning Omar Beg set out ivith the treaty and 
delivered it to the Select Committee at Calcutta on June 11 

The fictitious treaty contained a clause securing to Omi- 
chund £ 300 , 000 . Along with the treaty a private engagement 
of the Committee was obtained from Meer Jaffier by which 
he promised in writing to give as a donation 12 lacs of rupees 
(£ 150 , 000 ) to the Committee (m which Watts was included) 
and 40 lacs (£ 500 , 000 ) to the army and navy ^ The dona- 
tion to the Committee was m accordance with a general custom 
of the period m India. It was also m accordance with the policy 
of the Company, who paid their servants inadequate salaries 
and allowed them to em’ich themselves by trade on their 
own account and out of perqmsites. Even after Lord Corn- 

^ Letter from Petrus Arratoon to the Court of Directors, dated January 25, 
1759 

® Orme, Vol II , p, 159 Letter from Mr Watts to Colonel Clive, dated 
June 6, 1757, 9 am 

® Letter, May 19, 1757 Mr Becher in his evidence with regard to the 
actual payments stated “ What I know of was to the governor two lacks and 
80,000 Rupees (£35,000) to Colonel Clive the same and to the rest of the gentle- 
men two lacks & 40,000 rupees (£25,000) each ” 
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wallis had adopted the only pracbcal method of making pubhc 
servantj honest — the payments of an adequate wage — simiJar 
donations were regarded as legitimate. On the conclusion 
of the peace with Tippoo thirty lacs of rupees (£875 000) were 
demanded and given as darhar Uiarach or durbar expense* 
to be distnbuted among the officers concerned in settling 
the treaty ^ The sums demanded fix>m Meer Jaffier were ex 
cessive, but they were calculated on a fond and hteral behef 
of Oriental exaggeration that their partner m the enter 
pnsc would obtain forty milhons sterling deposited m the 
palace at Mnrshidabad, whose owner had vanished. In an 
Oriental kingdom the money m the treasury does not belong 
to the State, but is the personal property of the sovereign. 
The critics of Clive and the Committee have judged them by 
the standard and ideas of then* own tune, and not by the 
standard and ideas of those slovenly times, ’ * to use Lord 
Morley^s euphemistic phrase, 

Milcolm, *'PoUtiad India, VoL U p 245 **Memoln of Lord dire 
VoL I p 304 

* Tnere 1( no podUye evldenee that either the First Lord or the other 
Commlnloaen of the Treamy received utythlne out of the Pee fnnd ihotigh 
It may poalbly have been a practice In those slovenly tlmea for a First Lord 
to enrten himself oat of perqnlaltea. — Wa^le by John Morley p 138 



CHAPTER XIX 

1757 ; PLASSEY 

Ox !May 28 Clive wiote to Watson as follows . 

To CnvaLES Watson Esq*' 

Sir, — ^Enclos’d 3^011 will receive Copys of two Letters the last from 
ivr Scrafton Avhom I sent to the Nabob, with Views and Designs, 
which you arc well acquainted with 

You will perceive by his Letters that Affairs are drawing to a 
Conclusion and as you have throughout the whole shewn the utmost 
Zeal for the Company I am persuaded a Continuance of that Zeal 
and Assistance mil not be w'anting on this necessary important 
Occasion, and I must request the Favour of you to spare 200 Sailors, 
100 to accompany and assist us in our March, the other to garnson 
Chandernagore , there are between 50 and 60 Sailors formerly 
belongmg to the Walpole &. Marlborough, which have been train’d 
up by us, and would be of great Service As the Fate of this Ex- 
pedition must be decided m a few Days, the Sailors cannot 'be detam’d 
long, and you may be assui’d of there being returnd the Instant 
the Affair is over 

I must further request it as a particular Favour that you will 
assist Major KiUpatrick with the Boats of the Squadion if he has 
not sufficient for the Transportation of his Troops 
I have the Honour to be 

Sir 

Your most obedient humble Servant 

Robert Clive 

French Gardens 

28 May 1757 

The next day Watson replied as follows : 

“ I have just received your favour of yesterday’s date . . . 
and as you desire two hundred seamen I will use my best endeavour 
to collect such a number . . but I must desire that those who 

accompany you on your march may not be made use of as cooleys, 
for I have too much reason to fear it would occasion a mutmy among 
the seamen, who made great complaints at the fatigue they under- 

435 
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went when they marched through the Nabob i camp I do 

not think your letters carry the most promising appearance of 
succets you cannot therefore bo too cautloui to prevent a false 
itep being taken wblch might be of very fatal consequence to our 
affairs ^ 

The same evening Clive wrote to the Admiral 
To Chablks Watson Esq 

Sra — I have receiv'd your Favour & am greatly obligd to you 
for your promise of assisting u* with 200 Seamen you may be per- 
suaded nothing shall be requested of them but flgbtlng our Artillery 
or making Use of their Arms os Occasion may require nothing 
but meer Necessity oblig'd us to moke Use of them before In the 
Manner you mention which Is now entirely remov'd by the Number 
of Draught BnUocki we are In possession of 

I hope when Scrafton returns he will bring with him such 
a plan of Operations as may be satisfactory and give ns the fairest 
Prospect of Success at present you know Sir nothing of this Kind 
Is settled and until It is the Day of the MQltaxy's Departure cannot 
be known when It Is I wID give you early Notice t^t the Sailors 
may set out with the Major where I have sent such Assistance of 
Boats as will I hope be suflldent 

The News of Patna Is certainly true the Nabob Is very uneasy 
about It and wants of all Things to send a part of his Army there 
but his Apprehensions of us torments him I maCb fear he will 
send Meer Jaflelr that Way If he can I hope yon enjoy your Health 
this hot Weather 

We have dlscoverd a great Scene of VDlany among several of 
the Military It seems a Boat has constantly come In the Night 
Time from Ghlnchora to receive stolen Goods dfe at last one Frenchard 
was catchd In the fact of stealing a small Coehom one had been 
missing before and a small brass Field piece. A General Court 
Alartlal has sentencd two of them to be bang'd wblch Is to be pat 
In Execution on Friday Morning One belongs to the Kings the 
other to the Company 

I have the Honour to be 

Sir 

your most ob‘ Hum S* 

Robeut CmvE. 

French Gardens 

29** Moff 1757 

1 The ssme cvealcf Admhol Watson im>t« to Clive thst all he coold do 
was to tend men to gKrrison Chsndenuiigare bet from a letter from dive, 
dated Jtme 10, It oppears Admiral Watson changed hli mind and gare him 
at least Qfty t^ors to aecompanj his armj 
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On June 10 Clive wrote to Watson . 

To Cha* Watson Esq*^ 

Sir, — I send you tlie cnclosd Letters from M' Watts by which 
you will observe evei-y Thing is concluded I expect Mirza Aumee 
Beg 1 with the Articles this Evening and propose beginning our 
March early on l^Ionday Morning I shall therefore be oblig’d to 
you if you’ll send the 100 Sailors those who are to march with us, 
sometime on Sunday Evening I have desird Major Killpatrick 
to wait on you and acquaint you with further particulars 

If you can spare the 20 Gun Ship to lay off Hughly she will awe 
the Phousdar of Hughly greatly and prevent his stoppmg our Com- 
munication by Water 

I have the Hon*^ to be S’' 

Your most ob Ser^ 

Robert Clive 

French Gardens 
10 June 1757 

Watson complied with Clive’s request, and on Monday 
mornmg, June 12, the troops stationed at Calcutta, accom- 
panied by 150 sailors of the squadron, crossed the river and 
' marched to jom the force at Chandernagore. A few* invalid 
Europeans and some native troops were left behind to protect 
the town and guard the French prisoners ; a few artillerymen 
manned the guns on the ramparts. Chandernagore Was 
reached that evenmg. The followmg mornmg, June 13, Clive, 
leaving behmd him 100 seamen to garrison the place, began 
his hazardous march with a weak force. It consisted of 618 
European infantry, 48 Bengal topasses, 48 Bombay topasses, 
171 artillery (mcludmg 50 sailors and seven midshipmen 
under the command of Lieutenant Hayter). The Native 
infantry consisted of 2,100 men, partly the Madras sepoys, 
partly the newly raised Bengal battalion and a company 
of Bombay sepoys who had gone with troops from Madras 
to Bengal. 2 The artillery tram was composed of 10 field- 
pieces, viz. 8 six-pounders and 2 small howitzers. The Euro- 
pean mfantry consisted of a detachment from Adlercron’s 
regiment, the 89th Foot, now the Dorsetshire Regiment, 

^ Omar Beg 

* Broome, p 142 Sir John Malcolm states " A company of Bombay 
sepoys who had gone with troops from Madras to Bengal were present at the 
victory of Plassey" 
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wluch bears on Its colours the word ‘‘Plasscy ’ and the proud 
motto Prxinus %n Indu and from the Bengal Madras * and 
Bombay battabons The Europeans with all the artillery, 
ammunition and stores were towed up the nver in boats , 
the sepoys moved m a parallel column along the right bank 
of the nver by the high road which had been made by the 
Mogul Government from Hugh to Patna.* 

On the afternoon of the 14th the force arrived at Culna, 
fifteen miles north of Hugh, where it was jomed by Messrs 
Watts, Collet, and Sykes The preceding day Watts rode 
with the Nawabs consent from his bouse in the aty to the 
country residence of the factors at Cossimbaaar, about two 
miles south of the factory Here he found Messrs- Collett and 
Sykes, the second and third of the factory In the evenmg 
says Mr Sykes, they set out from the country seat, attended 
by a Mogul servant, a few pe<ms and their greyhounds having 


Extract fbox ah Exact REimiH or tdi: Two Battauo>™ uhdeb tttx 
ComiAHD OP Xj B CTBR AHT-COLOHKl. CUTE, JOKB 1& 1767 ~ 



— ^The Sepoy SerfloanU are not Tetnrned In the above Retorn- — 
JonH Pba»eb, Mafor of Brigade 

* Now The Royal Mcmrter and The Royal Dublin FmUieri. 

* Saffltlffit credit hns not alwnyi been given to the MogU Covernmeat for 
the great ro«l* they constructed 
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previously left directions with their servants to provide a 
supper, telling them they should return and entertain the 
Dutch that evenmg ” ^ It was dark before they arrived at 
Daudpur, about six miles from Plassey. 

‘ On the plain near that place was encamped Roydulub, an 
officer of the Nabob’s, with a very large force Here they were 
exposed to imminent danger, falling unawares on the outposted 
guards, but the darkness of the night favoured their escape By 
striking off into the plain and taking a circuit of the whole camp 
they regained the road and arrived about one o’clock in the morn- 
ing at Augadeep, where a second misfortune threatened their destruc- 
tion They unexpectedly found themselves in the midst of a body 
of horse, which had been stationed there to prevent the passing 
or repassing down or up the countrj’^ of any Europeans The first 
notice they had of this danger was the neighing and kicking of the 
horses about , their riders luckily were asleep At this place they 
quitted their horses, and embarking on two open boats which they 
had the good fortune to seize, proceeded down the river Next day 
about three in the afternoon they met Lord Clive at Changdack, 
which IS near ninety-five miles from Gossimbuzar ” ~ 

On the 17tli Clive’s force reached Pattlee, a town on' the 
western bank of the Cossimbazar river, and the following day 
he sent Major Coote with 200 Europeans, 500 sepoys, and two 
field-pieces “ to possess himself of Cutwa, town and fort about 
fourteen miles distant, and a post that might have proved 
extremely advantageous to us, not only from its situation, 
it lymg just by the high road to Muxadavad, and a quantity 
of gram which we were informed Was there, but also the assist- 
ance which the Fort would have afforded to our boats and the 
troops in case either of a retreat or their contmuance there ” ® 
On the 19th the remainder of the force proceeded to Cutwa, 

“ and had an account from Captam Coote while on our march 
that he was m possession of town and Fort ” The following 
IS the brief note from Eyre Coote handed to Clive on the march : 

1 Mr Collet, m replying to certain questions sent to him by Orme, states 
“ I am ashamed to say' I cannot recollect the gentlemen for certam who were 
with us, but I tliink Sir Batson and Mr Hastings were of the party, but won’t 
be positive. Mr Watts, myself, Mr Russell, surgeon, and the Mogull or Tartar 
I am certain of ’’ 

* Mr Sykes’s Account of his Escape from Mandepur in June, 1757 Orme 
MSS 

» Journal of Military Proceedings on the Expedition to Muxadavad 
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Sm — "We have thl« Moment enter’d the Fort by Storm they 
Kept firing at ns — Last night & this morning I musf remark to you 
Mr Lewis neither brought np the Six Pounder nor Hoohlts 
I am 

Sir 

Your H Ser* 

Eybe Coote 

The Place all on fire round us 

The troops on their arrival at Cutwa pitched their tents 
on the plain which siuroimded the fort, but the monsoon 
burst with tremendous violence, and in order to escape the 
thick ram the men were obliged to shelter themselves among 
the huts and villages near 

The situation with which Clive had now to deal was beset 
by grave difficulties The ground would soon be rendered 
impassable by the rains for marching and the deep wide, 
and rapid nver which lay between him and the enemy would 
not be fordable On the other hand, to cross it with his 
handfol of men without delay and without some certainty 
of being assisted by Meer Jaffler who commanded 10 000 
men would mvolve the most senous nsk. The slightest dis 
aster meant the destruction of his force — for retreat was 
impossible At Cutwa he expected to be jomed by Meer 
Jaffler but advices received from bun contamed nothing but 
excuses for not acting On June 10 Meer Jaffler wrote to 
Clive 

On the newi of your coming the Nabob wa* much Intimidated 
and requested at tneh a Junclure I would stand hli friend On my 
part agreeable to the drcumctances of the times I thought It advisable 
to acquiesce with his request, but what wo have agreed on must 
be done I have fixed the first day of the moon for my march God 
willing I shall arrive 

To this ambiguous epistle Qive sent the following reply, 
dated Pattlee, June 18, 1757 

I have received yonr letter which has given me the ntmost 
latlsfacUon after the great pain I have sullered by yonr silence 
I have sent a party to possess themselves of Cutwa fort and town 
and shaD move with my whole army there to-morrow 1 believe 
I shall march from thence the next day and hope to be at Moncurra 
In two days but my motions will In a great measure depend on the 
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advices I receive from you Write me wlial you intend to do and 
wliat Is proper for me to do On mutual intelligence depends the 
success of our adaus, so vritc me daily and fully If I meet the 
Nabob's army, what part will 3 mu act, and how am I to act ? This 
30 U maj' be assured of, that I will attack the Nabob within twenty- 
four hours aftci I come m sight of his army Of all things take care 
of j^ouisclf that you be not undone by trcachciy befoie my arrival " 

In the next of these letters, dated June 19, Clive expresses 
elearly to j\recr JafTicr what he felt regarding his conduct : 

I wrote ^'csLcidajf that I should march to Cutsva, and accord- 
ingly am nosv ariivcd there with my whole force, the fort having been 
taken the detachment sent against it It gives me great concern 
that 111 an aflair of so great consequence to yourself in particular 
that j'^ou do not exert yourself more So long as I have been on 
mj' inarch j^oii ha\c not j^ct given me the least information what 
measures it is necessary for me to lake, nor do I know what is going 
forward at jMuxadavad Surely it is in your poAver to send me news 
dailj' , It must be more difilcult for me to procure trusty messengers 
than 3 'ou , however the bearer of this is a sensible intelligent man, 
and in wiiom I have great confidence Let me Icnow your sentiments 
freely by him I shall wait here till I have proper encouragement 
to proceed I think it absolutely necessary that you should join 
my armj' as soon as possible Consider the Nabob W'lll encrease 
in strength daily Come over to me at Plassey or any other place 
you judge proper, with wliat force you have Even a thousand horse 
wall be sufilcient, and I will engage to march immediately with you 
to Muxadavad I prefer conquering by open force ” 

Clive thought it his duty to intimate the same day his 
very serious apprehensions to the Select Committee • 

“ Gentleaien, — The party I sent has taken Cutwa towai and 
fort Both are strong, notwithstanding w'hicli I feel the greatest 
anxiety at the little intelligence I receive from Meer Jafleir, and 
if he is not treacherous. Ins sangfroid or want of strength will I fear 
overset the expedition I am trying a last effort by means of the 
Braminy to prevail upon him to march out and join us I have 
appointed Plassey the place of rendezvous, and have told him at 
the same time without he gives me this or some other sufficient proof 
of the sincerity of his intentions, I will not cross the nver This 
I hope will meet with your approbation I shall act with such 
caution as not to risque the loss of our forces, and whilst we have 
them, w^e may always have it m our power to bring about a revolu- 
tion, should the present not succeed They say there is a consider- 
able quantity of gram in and about this place , if we can collect 
8 or 10,000 maunds we may mamtain our present situation durmg 
the Rains, which will greatly distress the Nabob, and either reduce 
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/ 

him to terms which may be depended on or give ns time to bring 
In the Beirboln ' Flajah Morattas or Gazoody Cawm* I desire 
you win give me your sentiments freely how you thlnlc I should 
act If Meer JaiTelr can give us no assistance 

Clrve, having no cavalry wrote on the following day 
June 20 to the Rajah of Burdwan asking him to send some of 
his horse to his aid 

By continued marches I have reached Cutwo, and the fort 
which had a great force In it by the blessing of God fell into my 
hands in a very short time If you are firmly Inclined to Join me 
caH God and your Prophet to witness yoni* sincerity and send 2 or 
300 good hone to march day and night to Join me In the time of 
battle and I shall look upon your affairs as my own and end them 
happUy for you , and yoor country shaJI not be injured, nor shall 
any coDector be put over you and whatever may be the charge 
of the forces you send mo I will make the Government pay you 
My real meaning Is that I wlD content you if your people arrive 
lu time Send me an Immediate answer 

That evening two letters amved from Meer Jaffler dated 
June 19 One was written to Omar his confidential 

agent 

By the blessing of God I shall pray on the Eade ’ day at Cutlee 
mosque and shall then join the army and shall be a mile to the 
rl^t or left |hen I shall know the situation the different commanders 
are In I have sent an answer to the Colonel sewed up In slippers 

The letter to Chve was as follows 

Your note from Colsaimle Is arrived. I have perused the 
contents To-morrow the day of the Eade by the blessing of God 
I shall march I shall have my lent fixed to the right or left of 
the army I have hitherto been afraid to send yon Intelligence- 
After I am arrived in the army motnal Intelligence will be easier 
but here the Nabob has fixed chokeyt on all the roads Your letters 
come too open to me. I hope that till our affairs are publicly declared 
you will be very carefuL 

These letters were not sufficiently explicit, and mcreased 
Chve 8 distrust of Meer Joffier He acknowledged in his 

* Hajsh of Bordwtn- 

' Gtfoody Cavn, Ghszt u-diir the povrerfnl Vizier who had deposed and 
blinded the Mognl Emperv Ahaud Shah and placed the rdgnlng •orerdgn 
Altmghlr II on the throne. 

* The great Mobanunedan festival of the Bokra Eed which, aceonUng to 
the history of Islam commemorates the day when Abraham Intended to 
tacrUlce IshroaeL 
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lettei to Omar Beg that there had been an interview With the 
Nawab and that some reconciliation had taken plaee. “ At 
tliis time intelligence was received through another channel 
that the whole affair had been discovered and that the Nabob 
and I\Ieer Jaffier were one ” ^ Clive had not resigned the 
settled purpose of his own mmd either to the advice of those 
around him, or to any combination of opposmg circunistances. 
There was now no “ slu’inkmg from the fearful responsibility 
of making a decision.” - Clive had quite decided that he 
would not advance unless he had full assurance of support. 
He assembled a Council of War on June 21, when the following 
question was 2iroposed by him : 

“ Whether m our present situation without assistance 
and on our own bottom it would be jirudent to attack the 
Nabob, or whether we should wait ’till joined by some Country 
Power.” ^ 


^ lUcmorandum on Mr Bolts’s book, " Consideration on Indian Aftairs ” 
The :\Ieniorandum was witten by Clive, or under his supervision Some pages 
arc wanting — Powis MSS The intelligence came through Omichund 

* Macaulay's “ Essay on Clive ” 

* The following is an exact transcription of the original record of the Pro- 
ceedings of tlie Council of War signed by the Officers present and now in the 
Powis MSS — 

At a Council of War held at Cuttawa, June 21®^ 1757 . 


Colonel Clive President 
Major Kilpatrick 
Major Coote 
Cap‘ Armstrong 
Cap*' Rumbold 
Capt Mieur 
Capt Corneille 
Capt Campbell 
Cap*; Lieu* Passliaud 
Cap* Lieu* Jennings 


Mem” 


Major Grant 
Cap* Gaupp 
Cap* Grant 
Cap* Cudmore 
Cap* Fisher 
Cap* Palmer 
Cap* Hater 
Cap* Castiers 


^Vhen the follo>ving question was proposed by Colonel Clive 
Wiether in our present Situation without assistance & on our own 
bottom it would be prudent to attack the Nabob, or whether we should wait 
'till joined by Some Country Power & was carried in the Negative 


Robert Clive 
James Kilpatrick 
Arch'* Grant 
George Fredrich Gaupp 
Andrew Armstrong 
Tho® Rumbold 
S Cudmore 
Christian Fischer 
John Corneille 
J S Paschoud 


Eyre Coote 
G Alex* Grant 
G Mmr 
Chr Palmer 
Robert Campbell 
Peter Carstairs 
W Jenings 


John Power aid du Camp 
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Clive voted for delay and was supported by Kilpatrick, 
one of the best officers in the service, and by five other senior 
officers who are entered m the original proceedings of the 
Council of War as * Members * Byre Coote and Csptam 
Alexander Grant, the only two senior officers entered as 
Members * supported by five others, voted for an immediate 
attack ^ Eyre Coote had at that time acquired very httle 
expenence of TnHinn warfare. On being asked by the Parha 
mentary Committee what were the reasons he gave for that 
vote, he replied 


Having hitherto met with nothing but succeji which con 
sequently had given great spirits to onr men I wa* of opinion that 
any delay might cast a dampness 2dly that the arrival of Monsieur 
Law would not only strengthen the Nabob t army and add vigour 
to thefr counclii but likewise weaken onr force considerably as the 
nomber of Frenchmen we had entered Into our service after the 
capture of Chanderaagore would undoubtedly desert to him (Law) 
upon every opportunity 3dly our distance from Calcutta was so 
great, that aH communication from, thence would be entirely cut off 
and therefore gave us no room to hope for any supplies and con 
sequently that we most be soon reduced to the greatest distress 
For these reasons I gave it at my opinion that we should come to 
an immediate action or If that was thought entirely impracticable 
that wo should return to Calcutta the consequence of which must 

^ Orme states Cootrory to tbe-Iamu ornally praetUed la cooadls of 
war of taldna the voice of the yoano^ oIQcer first, and asccodiag from this 
to the voice ol the president Colwel t^ve gave his c^dnloa first.** Eyre Coote 
la hli evldenee before the Home of Commooi, said The miestlon then being 
pat, began with the presldeot and eldest members whose opinions were against 
coming to an immediate actlom Eyre Coote does not mention that this 
wu contrary to the osxul forms. 

CUve in his evidence stated Every member gave their opinions against 
the attadt till they had received farther IntellJgesice except Captains Coote 
and GranL \VheQ Clive was recalled be observed, thsd In a former part 
of his evidence he had made a mistake In respect to the nmnher of the Coondl 
of war. who on the 3ift Jane voted for the irnmMl ptw attack of Serajah Dowla, 
and said, he might very easily have beu led Into that mistake, the event having 
happened 16 years ago and be not having cocinlted a tingle record from that 
time to this. 

If CUve bad consnlted the original record he wcmld hove foond that his 
first statement that every member except ** Captains Coote and Grant 
had riven their opinions against the attack was correct. Bnt he ought to have 
added and five other officers Pyre Coote In his evidence before the 
Select Committee gl^ * which dlOera from the list in the original record 
and the Ust In Makolm s life of CUve," which Is said to be trapsolbed from 
the OrlglQ^ E>ocmnent. is not accorate with regard to the spelUng of the names. 
Broom, who gl^'^ to be foond lQ__^CMte*s evidence, Introdnces some 

additional err ors of his owji 
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be our owi disgrace, and the inevitable destruction of the company’s 
affairs 

The only success the English force had obtained was the 
surrender of Cutwa after a brief resistance. There was no 
real reason to suppose that Law’s army would strengthen the 
Nawab’s arnw before Clive could attack it the English had 
command of the water commmucation, and therefore could 
not be entirelj’- cut off from Calcutta. Clive never proposed 
to return to Calcutta, but what he did propose was to occupy 
the strong fortress of Cutwa until he received some trust- 
worthy assurances of assistance from Meer Jaffier. This 
point Eyre, Coote did not discuss, and he did not realise 
the political situation. His evidence shows, as Clive says, 
that “ he did not even then understand the subject upon 
which he delivered so peremptory an opmion at the Council 
of War.” 2 

Eyre Coote mformed the Parhameniary Committee that : 

“ About an hour after the Council broke up. Colonel Clive informed 
him, unasked (Captain Robert Campbell, to the best of his recollection, 
was with him at the time), that, notwithstanding the resolution of 
the Council-of-war, he intended to march the next morning, and 
accordingly gave orders for the army to hold themselves in readiness, 
leaving a subaltern ofRcer’s command in the Fort of Cutwa.” 

Orme writes : 

“ The sanction of this council in no wise alleviated the anxieties 
of Clive , for, as soon as it broke up, he retired alone into the adjoining 
grove, where he remained near an hour in deep meditation, which 
convinced him of the absurdity of stoppmg where he was , and 
acting now entirely from himself, he gave orders, on his return 

1 Orme mites “ He said, ' that the common soldiers were at present con- 
fident of success, that a stop so near the enemy would naturally quell this 
ardour, which it would be difficult to restore , that the arrival of the French 
troops with Mr Law would add strength to the Nabob’s force and vigour to 
his councils , that they would surround the English army, and cut off its com- 
munication ^vith Calcutta, when distresses not yet foreseen might rmn it as 
effectually as the loss of a battle He therefore advised, that they should 
either advance and decide the contest immediately, or immediately return to 
Calcutta ” — Orme, Vol II , p 170 

“ The common soldiers were at present confident of success ” instead of 
“ our men,” ” would naturally quell this ardour ” for ” might cast a damp- 
ness,” ” might ruin it as effectually as the loss of a battle ” for ” reduced to 
the greatest distress,” are striking examples of Orme’s habit of embellishing 
a quotation 

* Memorandum, Powis MSS 
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to bis quarters that the army should cross the river the next 
morning ^ 

prosaic doctimentary evidence destroys the picturesque 
scene After some hours Clive decided to do what he always 
intended to do push forward, if he had sufficient assurance 
of support. In his evidence before the parliamentary Com 
mittee he states ‘ That although he might have informed 
Captain Coote of his resolution to attack Serojah Dowla, not 
withstanding the opinion of that Council of war he did 
iinagme that he had not concluded upon the whole plan till 
twenty four hours after because the troops did not cross the 
nver to make that attack till the 22d of June in the evening 
and the discourse between Captain Coote and him was the 
2l8t m the morning * After the Council of War had dis 
persed, Chve wrote to the Select Committee, Fort William 

Enclosed are copies • ot two letters received last night. I like- 
wise transmit the sentiments of a Council of War held this day 
whether or not It was proper without the asststance of some country 
Power to attack the Nabob I wall only for some escoaragement 
from Melr JaSeIr to proceed which must be the Issue unless the 
Nabob makes very fah* oilers of acconunodation 

Later m the day he informed the Committee that he had 
leamt from a messenger that smee his last another letter had 
been dehvered to Meer Jaffier and no answer returned m 
wntmg The prospect was gloomy Chve wrote to the Select 
Committee 

I am really at a loss how to act at the present situation of our 
allalrs especially should I receive a confirmation by letter of Melr 
JafTelr's resolution to stand neuter The Nabob i forces at present 
are not said to exceed 8 000 men but a compliance with theh demands 

^ Byre Coote, In hU Journal June 2^d At 6 o clock In the morning, 
the army ooaeed the river and nurdied to a large tope shout two miles 
dlrtmte. 

Journal of Military Proceedings sfrltten at the thne, Jane 22nd 
At 6 In the evening aossed the river leaving a labaliems party and 100 
seapoyi In the Fait and abont 12 at night we arrived at Plads after a very 
long and fotlguliig march. On July 2, 1767 nine days after Plassey Qlve 
srrote The 2£id In the evening we crooed the river and landing on the 
Island fthe Island of Cosslmhozar) marched ftralght for Plassey ^ere we 
orrlvad by 1 In the morning. On July 28 CUve In a letter repeated the state- 
ment The 22nd In the evening we crowed the river 

■ Meer Jafller i Letters, dated June 10 
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may easily encrease them If we attack them it must be entrenched, 
and ourselves without any assistance In this place a' repulse must 
be fatal, on the contrary success may give the greatest advantage 
The Nabob’s apprehensions at present are great, and perhaps he 
may be glad to grant us an honourable Peace The principle of fear 
may make him act much agamst his private mchnation and I believe 
that has been the case ever since the capture of Chandemagore 
There still remams another expedient of sending an embassy either 
to Gazoody Cawn or the Morattoes to invite them m I beg you 
will let me have your sentiments how I ought to act at this 
critical juncture ” 

The night passed and morning broke, and no answer from 
Meer Jaffier. It was three o’clock m the afternoon ere a 
messenger came that brought glad tidings to Clive. Meer 
Jaffier mformed Clive that he had marched from Murshidabad 
and collected his people. The Nawab had pitched his tent 
at Muncarra, a village six miles to the south of Cossimbazar, 
and he added ; 

" The Nabob’s intention is to have his intrenchment at Moncurra, 
therefore the sooner you march to fall on him the better before his 
design can take place As yet you are now only designmg, but it 
IS not now proper to be indolent When you come near I shall then 
be able to join you If you could send two or three hundred good 
fightmg men the upper road towards Cossimbuzar, the Nabob’s 
array would of themselves retreat Then the battle will have no 
difficulty When I am arrived near the army I ivill send you privately 
all the intelligence Let me have previous notice of the time you 
intend to fight ” 

Clive considered the letter contamed a sufficient assurance 
of support to justify a bold course being adopted He wrote 
to Meer Jaffier : 

“ I am determined to risque everythmg on your account, though 
you will not exert yourself I shall be on the other side of the river 
this evening If you will join me at Placis, I will march hall way 
to meet you, then the whole Nabob’s army will I know fight for you 
Give me [leave] to call to your mind how much your own glory and 
safety depends upon it Be assured if you do this you will be Suba/i 
of these Provmces, but if you cannot go even this length to assist 
us I can God to witness the fault is not mme, and I must desue 
your consent for concludmg a Peace with the Nabob, and what has 
passed between us will never be known What can I say more than 
that I am as desirous of your success and welfare as my own ” 
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Clive at once ordered the force to Triarchy and at five in 
the evening the river was crossed,^ An hour later he sent the 
following scrap of paper to Meer Jaffier “ Upon receiving 
your letter I am come to a resolution to proceed immediately 
to Placis I am impatient for on answer to my letter by 
the trusty man ’ The advance now coirtmued, and after 
a very fatigmng march and through a whole night s ram ’ 
Plassey Grove was reached about 12 at night • Chve 
from Meer Jaffier a last letter expected to find the Nawab 
entrenched at Muncarra. He now learnt that the Nawab s 
vanguard consisting of 6 000 men was within three miles of 
him • He ordered our advanced guard of 200 Europeans 
and 800 sepoys with two field pieces to post themselves at 
Plassey House and several videts at proper distances from 
each other round the grove. * Plassey House, situated on 
the bank of the nver was a substantial shooting lodge of the 
Nawab s, built of bnck and surrounded by a high wall Here 
Clxve fixed his headquarters About fifty yards from the 
nver a httle to the south of the house, was a mango orchard 
known as the Laksha Bagb or orchard of one hundred 
thousand trees In the Laksha Bsgh, protected by a mud 
bank and s ditch, bivouacked the mam body of the English 
force. 

A httle more than a mile to the north of the orchard, 
Sifrajah Dowla lay m his tent disheartened by many anxieties 
The day that Chve marched from Chandehiagore he dispatched 
a long letter to the Nawab upbraiding him on account of his 
connection with the French 

* ScraftOQ wrltei On the twenty KcoDd of Jane tho Colonel r&- 
edved a letter from fileer JaHelr which determined Mrn to haiard a heUle, 
and he patted the river at five In the evening. — Scrafton. p 86 tw note, 

p 44 a 

■ Jonrnal of Military Proceedlngt, Eyre Coote 1 Joomal After a fatiguing 
march of twelve or fifteen mllet the van arrived at Plaasey Grove (twenty mllee 
from Maxadavad) at 11 the rear hardly came np before 3 In the mcrnliig.” 

Narrative of the batUe near AItuadavi»l dated *♦ Cottfmbaxar 29 Jane, 
1767 — Orme MSS. 

• Orme, fond of the pictnretqne^ ilotet TTio army Immediately toot 
postetiloD of the adjoining grtne, when to thdr meat turprlxe, the contlnnal 
toimd of drnmJ dirlont, and cymbali, wldch al^yt accompany the night 
watchea of an Indian camp, eon'^ced them that the; acre iritmn a mile of 
tho Nabob a army 

‘ From the narrative of an officer at the time a captain la the army 
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" It \\as agreed beUeen us that your enemies should be mine 
and mine yours. Wlien Your Excellency called me to your assist- 
ance against the Patans, I swear before God that it was my firm 
intention to assist you with my ^\hole force, and that I esteemed it 
llie greatest happiness to have such an opportunity of testifying 
my friendship for you, \\bcrcas Your Excellency chose your friends 
from among my enemies as evidently appears from this, that we have 
certain Knowledge from Dccan of the letters you have \vrote to our 
enemy Monsieur Bov sic. I refer you to the copies of your ovti 
letters If you do not chusc to shew me your copies, I will wait 
on (jou) with those I have” 

He reproaclicd him for all the mjiines he had mflieted 
on the Compan3% and the non-fulfilment of his engagements : 

” You hn\c discouraged the Company’s business beyond what 
I am able to express, but I will only touch on a few particulars 
J'our nionlbs arc elapsed since the treaty, and many times that 
\ou ha\c fixed on for the full execution of the treaty passed by, 
yet very little advance is made lovards fulfilling it Of the great 
sums paid into j'our Trcasuiy^ taken at Calcutta you do not consent 
to pay me above a fifth part, and yet expect I should send you a 
fun discharge 

He enumerated the injuries and insults to whieh the 
English had been subjeeted, and he announeed that it was 
“ the sentiments of all who have charge of the Company’s 
affairs ” that he should 

” go to Cossimbuzar, put our disputes to arbitration before Juggut 
Seat, Rajah Mohun Lai, Mcer Jaffeir Khan, Rajah Roy Dulub, Meer 
Murdun and the rest of your great men, and if it shall appear that 
I have deviated from the treaty I bind myself to give up all my 
demands But if it should appear Your Excellency has deviated 
from it, I shall demand satisfaction for all our losses, and all the 
charges of the navy and army ” 

He eoncluded with a startlmg announcement ; 

” The Rams being daily encreasmg, and it takmg a great deal 
of time to receive your answer, I therefore find it necessary to wait 
on you immediately, and if you will place confidence m me no harm 
shall come from it I represent this to you as a friend Act as you 
please ” 

“Selections from tlie Letters, Despatches, and other State Papers preserved 
in the Madras Secretariat (Clive Series),’’ edited by George W Forrest 
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On the mornmg of June 14 Sorajah Dowla heard of the 
flight of Watts, and the intelligence greatly alarmed him. 
It seemed to confirm the rumonrs which bad reached his 
ears r^ardmg a dark conspiracy of which Mecr Jaflier was 
the head. A few hours later the war breathing epistle from 
ChvC amved The Nawab realised it meant his destruction 
He had mtended that morning to attack Mecr Jaffier^s palace 
and seize the traitor He now wavered. The next day the 
young Nawab proud and arrogant, went to bis powerful 
minister s palace in order to concahste one who might be 
a temble enemy Both men were wary and both felt alike 
that they were engaged m an mtneate game. 

The Koran wai Introduced the accutlomed pledge of their 
falsehood the Soobah swore he would never attempt hU life 
Meer Jafl3er that he would be bis fattbfnJ soldier and fight for him 
to the last drop of his blood They parted with smiles on their 
countenances and treachery In their hearts each happy In the 
thought of over reaching the other And now we were the grand 
object of their attention * 

The Nawab taking Meer Jaffier at his oath, sent a letter 
of defiance to Clrvc He mveighed bitterly against Watts s 
secret flight, which appears to be done with a very deceitful 
design and intention to break the treaty * The closing sentence 
clearly showed his mtention 

It was the consideration that something of this kind was con 
trivlng that hindered me from recalling the army from Plassy for 
I know some trick was Intended. I thank God, however the treaty 
has not been broke on my part, and as It was so lolemnJj sworn 
to before God and His Prophet He will doubtless punish hhn who 
has first violated It. * 

The letter dispatched, Sorajah Dowla ordered his troops 
to march towards Plasscy and he wrote to M Law biddi^ 
him to come to his assistance with the utmost expe 
dition But the troops refused to move until all arrears had 
been discharged. For three days Murshidabad was m a state 
of tumult, and the mutmous soldiers only consented to advance 
to meet the enemy after a liberal distribuhon of money On 

ScraftoD, p 90. 

» Letter from the Nawab to Colonel Clive, dated June 16 1767 
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June IS the Nawab's force marched out to the village of Mun- 
cnira, a few miles south of Cossimbazar, where, as Meer Jaffier 
stated m his letter to Clive, the NaWab intended “ to have 
his entrenchment ’ But on hearing that Clive had not crossed 
the rivci he iciicwcd his march On the evening of the 21st 
he airivcd at the small village of Daudpui mthm four miles 
of the entrenched position which Rai Dulab had constructed 
bcfoic the siege of Chandcrnagoic ; it had been held by a 
part of the Na\\ all’s army for some time. The position was 
by no means ill adapted for defence. The banks of an Indian 
river aie continually shifting, and here the stream, making 
a vadc curve m ^hape like a horseshoe, enclosed a peninsula 
aliout three miles m cucumfcrcncc, the neck of which was, 
howcvci, less than a quarter of a mile m bieadth from stream 
to stream. The entrenched line, starting from the river bank 
a little bclov the southern neck, ran for about two hundred 
yards ncaily jiaiallcl to the north side of the grove, until it 
reached a icdoubt on which scvcial guns were mounted. From 
the redoubt the entrenchment turned north-cast and con- 
tinued ill that direction for about three miles. About three 
hundred yards to the cast of the redoubt, but outside the 
entrenchment, stood a hillock covered with trees . half a mile 
south-west of this hillock was a small tank, and farther south- 
west, nearer the river, almost facmg the centre of the northern 
side of the grove, Was a larger artificial pond. They were both 
surrounded by bunds or embankments of earth obtained by 
then excavation. 

Between the village of Daudpur and the southern front 
of the entienchment, and partly m the penmsula itself, the 
Nawab’s vast force encamped ^ The royal tent was pitched 
a little behind the fi’ont line facing the grove. The big moment 
had come, and many melancholy considerations did not eseape 
the Nawab He had 35,000 mfantry, 15,000 cavalry, with 

^ Orme wiles " Within this entrenchment encamped the whole army 
of which a part likewise occupied the peninsula ” — Orme, Vol II , p 173 
Broome referring to the plan says “ Tlie Nawah’s Army was encamped partly 
in the peninsula and partly in rear of the entrenchment ” An Oriental army 
consisting of 50,000 troops accompanied by a large number of elephants, camels 
and oxen, and the usual host of camp folIoAvers, could not have been held in 
the space mentioned by Orme 
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58 gtms, cluefly of large calibre. Sis opponent had no more 
than 8 200 men with 10 light field pieces But the English, 
though snmll in numbers, had before defeated him. His 
army was strong in numbers but his generals were a source 
of anxiety and doubt. There was none upon whose stead 
fast lojalty he could depend. The most respectable men of 
his Court had m his insane fits of temper been spat upon 
beaten imprisoned, and had narrowly escaped death. A 
trifling circumstance which he took for on ill omen, says 
Scrafton confirmed him m his fears 

As he wai lilting In his lent the ev’cnlng betoro the batUe, 
revolving In his mind tho doubtful Issue bis attendants Imperceptibly 
left him ono by ono till ho was alone when a feDow entered unper 
celved by the Soubah and carried oil the gold top of the hookah 
ho was smoking and cut ofl some of the broad cloth of Ms tent. 
It shocked his sonl to think that be whose frowns were death bnt 
In the morning should now be so Uttlo feared He called for his 
attendants and cried ^dth great emotion Sure they see me dead 

At dawn, June 28 1757 Chve climbed to the roof of the 
bunting lodge and saw below him a wide green plain ht up 
with the broken lights from a blue sky across whose face 
drove dark masses of monsoon clouds as they rolled up from 
the Indian Ocean. When the sun rose m Eastern splendour 
the enemy appeared marching out of their entrenchments at 
different pomts, and what with the number of elephants 
all covered with scarlet cloth and embroidery their horse 
with their drawn swords glittering in the sim their heavy 
cannen drawn by vast trains of oxen and their standards 
flying they made a most pompous and formidable appear 
ance. ^ They advanced in dense columns of cavalry and 
infantry mterspersed with batteries of guns of different strength. 
Marching m this order the divisions under Hai I>ulab Yar 
Ln f Khan and Meer Jaffler soon formed a crescent hne 
from the hillock to within half a mile of the southern angle 
of the grove, the last two divisions encircling and outflanking 
the English. Some fifty Frenchmen under M. St. Frais had 
accompanied the Nawab They pushed forward with four 
field pieces and took post at the larger tank distant from the 
X ScraftoD p. PI 
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Biitisli about two liiindrcd yards Farther to the right, 
near tlie river, two Iieavy guns under tJie command of a 
native officer were posted. In support of these two batteries 
weic .'5,000 horse and 7,000 foot, the best of the NaWab’s 
army, under the command of Meer Murdeen (]\Iir Madan), 
a loyal and brave leader. 

This disjilay of great militarj’^ force did not disturb Clive’s 
equanimity. The daring genius, always desirous of antici- 
pating the attacks of an encmjq determined liim to withdraw 
his few tioojis fiom the shelter of the grove and draw them 
up in a single hue with their front facmg the French. The 
thin line extended onl}'" about a thousand yards from the 
hunting lodge on the left to some distance beyond the 
right of the grove. About two hundred 3’-ards in front of 
the hunting lodge and the left division of sepoys were a 
couple of brick-kilns, and here a small party was posted 
in advance with the remaining two six-pounders and the two 
Iiowitzers. 

Clive expected every moment a communication from Meer 
Jaftier, but no messenger came with it. At 7 a.m. Clive sent 
him the following shoit note : 

“ Whatever could be done by me I have done, I can do no more 
If you Will come to Daudipore I will marcli from Placis to meet you, 
but if you won’t complj" even with this, pardon me, I shall make 
it up with the Nabob ” j 

An liour after the French guns at the large tank opened 
fire, ^ and the field-pieces at the brick-lalns replied promptly 
and effectively. Soon after the enemy’s guns of heavier 
calibre were dragged up by trains of oxen and opened with 
vigour at a short range. They were answered by the six- 
' pounders of the line, and a fierce duel of artillery ensued. 
The British light guns could make little impression upon the 
heavier weight of the Nawab’s artillery, but great gaps were 

^ “ Tile first shot was fired by the enemy at eight o’clock from the tank , 
it killed one, and wounded anotlier of the grenadier company, which was posted 
on the right of the battalion ” — Orme, Vol II , p 174 In a letter describing 
the action, written six days after the event, we read “ We were scarcely drawn 
up in this manner, when a 24 ib shott from their camp, bounding along, and 
carrying oft the arm of one of the King’s granadiers, convinced us that their 
cannon was come up ” — " A Narrative of the Battle near Muxidavad,” dated ’ 
" Cossimbazar, 29 June, 1757 ” 
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opened in the masses stationed behind them. The guns of 
the enemy swept the thin line before them and in half an 
hour ten Europeans and twenty sepoys were struck down 
Chve, olive to the necessity of husbanding his small force 
ordered the Europeans and sepoys to retire and lye upon 
their arms withm the bank of the Grove, fronting the enemy 
as before and drawn np in the same order Our houbitz was 
advanced about half way to the first Tank and our eight 
guns properly divided m the intervals, betwixt the battohons 
and sepoys but advanced a httle distance without the 
banks of the Grove, ^ The enemy s cannon moved slowly for 
ward, and their heavy mettle continued to play briskly on 
the Grove ’ * The round shots shattered the branches of the 
lofty mango trees but the British infantry lying under the 
shelter of the bank, had very few disabled. The howitzer 
and field pieces advanced m front played with great success 
among * those that were of the rank. Meer Murdeen, 
a fine soldier was mortally wounded * The movement of 
a large body of the enemy^s horse on the nght creabng an 
impression that they mtended an attempt on the ad 
vanced field pieces and bawitzes they were both ordered 
back * 

It was now about noon and the cannonade had been in 
progress nearly four hours when were beard volleying thunders 
and the ram came down m tropical torrents We had some 
apprehension that the enemy would take advantage of this 
opportunity and make a push with their horse, but our gims 

^ A KamtiTe of the Battle aear MozJdaTad ” dated Cofstmliaur 
29 Jane, 1757 Onoe vtates The troop* were ordered to dt down, wfalUt 
the field-piece* alone aniwered the enemy'* cannon from behind the bank. 
Broome coQTerts the aentenee Into the following The troops wo e well pro- 
tected by the embankment and were directed to dt down to as to be little 
exposed holes were made In the bank to serve as emhraitirea. — Broome 
p 145. Scrafton states Onr little army was at first drawn op without the 
bonk which surrounded the ^ove, but we soon found such a shower of balls 
pouring upon ns from thdr W piece* of cannon (most of which were 32- and 
24 poimdersl that we retired under cover of the hanV, lea^g two field pieces 
without wnllst the other four kept playing through the breaches In the bank. 
— Scroflon, p 92. 

■ Journal of Mllltery Proceeding* on the Expedition to Muxadavad '* 

• One great cause of our tncceat was, that In the very beginning of the 
acUon, we had the good fortune to kill Meer Modun, one of the Sonheh s best 
and most faithful ouicers. — Scrafton, p 83. 

* Journal of MUItary Proceedings on the ExpedlUon to lluxadavad. 
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continuing to jilay very briskl 3 % prevented any sucli motion. 
The enemy’s guns during the ram, which lasted half an hour, 
did not fire a shott ” ^ When the lain ceased the cannonade 
was resumed About 3 p u. the enemy was seen retuinmg 
“ without confusion to their old camp, their artillery march- 
ing first ” - At tins time a laige corps on the extreme left 
of the encnij’-’s crescent line was seen moving m such a manner 
as to cieate a doubt whether their aim was to gain possession 
of the village of Plassey, about a mile south of the grove, 
or whether they were friends and wanted to ]om the British 
force. The village vas strategically important because it 
commanded the passage of the river, and by moving up the 
stream the enemy could attack the British baggage and boats. 
The corps, which proved afterwards to be that of Meer Jaffier, 
was kept at a distance by our artillery. 

When the enemy retired to their entrenchments, Chve, 
drenched to the skin, went mto Plassey House to change 
his clothes. He had determined to maintain his position 
in the grove during the day, and at night to force with his 
handful of men a passage through the vast camp of the enemy. 
He had learnt from past experience in the Carnatic campaign 
that the darkness, the suddenness and violence of the attack, 
would throw an enemy lackmg drill and discipline mto con- 
fusion and so make victoiy more certain. He left oiders with 

^ "A Narrative of tlie Baltic near Muxidavad,” dated ” Cossimbazar, 29 June, 
1757 ” " Tlie encmj ’s lire nov began to slacken and soon after entirely ceased ” — 
Journal of Military Proceedings “ About noon a very heavy shower covered 
the plain, and verj’^ soon damaged the enemy’s powder so much, that their 
fire slackened continually , but the English ammunition served on ” — Orme, 
Vol II , p 175 Broome states “ About noon a very heavy shower com- 
menced, wluch lasted for nearly an hour, and completely deluged the plain, 
at the same time tliat it damaged nearly all tlie enem 3 ^s ammunition, which 
was much evposed , the consequence was tliat their fire materially slackened A 
party of the enemy’s horse, anticipating a similar result as regarded the English 
Artiliery, advanced boldlj’’ towards tlie grove, to take advantage of it , but 
the Engilsh arrangements were so much better in this respect, that their ammu- 
nition had received little or no injury — and this body of Cavalry were received 
with so warm a fire as to induce them to retire with some precipitation In 
this affair Meer Moodeen was mortally wounded by a shot from one of the 
six-pounders " " In this situation both armies remamed till 12 o’clock, when 
a heavy shower of rain falling, the enemy’s horse advanced as if to take advan- 
tage thereof , but when they found our field-pieces continued firing notwith- 
standing the rain faUing, the enemy^s horse were checked in their ardour ” — 
Narrative of an Officer 
® From the Narrative of an Officer 
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Major Kilpatrick that, if the enemy made anv fresh move- 
ment, it vras to be immediately reported to hiim^ Great, 
therefore, was his surprise when he learnt that, without his 
sanction, a detachment of the force with some field pieces 
was marchmg towards the large tank which the lYench had 
abandoned.* He immediately hastened after the detach 
ment and joined it as it was on the pomt of reaching the 
tank. He now found that it was commanded by Major Kil 
Patrick, his old and favourite comrade. In the fire of wrath 
he at first ordered him imder arrest for such unimlrtary 
conduct, but was pacified on receiving an apology ” He 
sent Kilpatnek back to the grove and assumed the direct 
command. As an advance had been made be knew to fall 
back would be disastrous, so he resolved witl^ his usual prompt 
ness to renew the action and by attacking to make it decisive 
He sent to the grove for another detachment, upon which 


From the NirratlTo ol to Ofllcer ** ilemolri oS the HevolsUoD hi Bengil. 
Orme eUtec ** At eleren o'clock Colooel Clive cooiulted hij ofBeer* at 
the dmm head ud it was reaotved to malDtalo the camtonade doriog the 
day bnt at midnight to attack the Nabob a camp — Onse, Vob IL p 176. 
Bm Coote entan in hU Joornai ** In thla dUutbD we caimonaded each 
other tlU 12 0 dock, when the Colood came from Plaxaey Hoiue whkh wai 
doaeto thedrer aide and called the captalna together In order to bo]d a CotincU 
of War bnt dlanglag Us mind retnmed withont bolding one. 

‘ Orme was the first to give cnrreiicr to the nnlonoded statement that CUve 
was asleep and he tries to empbailsa t^ statement bj a shallow apology He 
writes Major Kllpatrlek. impatient to selxe the opportmilt> advanced from 
the grove wttb two companies of the battalion, and two fidd-plecea, marching 
fast towards the tank, and sent InformatioD of his Intention and the reason of 
It. to bis commander who chanced at tins time to be Ijing down In the btmtlng- 
bonse. Some say he was asleep whldb Is not improbable, considering how 
little rest be had hod lor so many hoars before bnt this Is no impntatioo either 
against Us conrage or conduct — Orme, \oL IL, p 176, Walsh, who was 
present at the battle of Platsey and constanLlv near the person of the Com- 
mander In^Chief dorl^ the whole engagement’ poblished a letter In 1763 to 
the Proprietors of East India Stock, ^ and forwarded a copy to Orme. He 


stated The English Commander lO'^IUef made the dlspotlUoD of the troops 
himself, and was at the head of them daring the whole of the action until the 
enemy had retreated back to their entrenched camp the attack of which be 
had then determined to defer till nlghL *l^e field being now clear he'retlred 
into on adjacent bUldlng, for no tuta woe ^tehed to shift Us doaths wet 
with rain, bnt before he conld rbanm them word was brought him that a part 
of his troops were marching ont of the Grove txrwsrds a small eminence on 
which the corps of French In Snraja Dowlets Army had been posted. Sur 
prized thet such a motion shonid be made without Us orders, he InstanUy 
hastened to the party at the bead of which he foond Major Kilpatrick, whom 
be reprimanded for his ozuoldierlike coodcct and ordered him back to the 
Orore, axU then, taking the command of these odvonced troops himself re- 
mained at the bead of them daring the second action which ended with oar 
■torming the enemy's camp two boars afterwards. 
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Ejtg Cootc inarched out and joined him with his division.^ 
Cine then oidered the King’s Grenadiers and a grenadier 
company of sepoys to lodge themselves behind a bank that 
was close upon the enemj^’s lines. From' their entrenchment 
and from the wooded mound near their redoubt the foe kept 
up a smart fire of musketry, to vhicli the detachment at the 
laige tank, with four field-pieces, replied. Clive’s object was 
to drav the enemy from their entrenchment a second time, 
and he was successful. Their infantry and cavalry poured 
forth from their lines, “ but in attempting to bring out their 
cannon they vere so galled by our artiller}’^ that the}’- could 
not effect it, notwithstanding thej'^ made several attempts ” ^ 
Regal dless ol the hot artillery fire, they advanced over the 
naked plain, and “ by their motions made as if they intended 
to charge us. two or three large bodies being within one hundred 
and fifty yards ” Clive, fearing that his small isolated post 
would be overwhelmed by numbers, twice or tlirice ordered 
the remainder of his force m the grove to join' him, “and 
that order as often countermanded on account of the move- 
ment of a large body of horse towards the Grove whom we had 
often fired upon to keep at a proper distance ” ® 

For some tune the enemy faced with no abatement of 
courage the brisk fire of the field-pieces. Men and horses fell 
rapidly. Among the slam were four of their prmcipal com- 
manders Confusion now began to prevail in their ranks, 
and it was observed “ that their elephants grew very unruly ” ^ 
Clive, with his usual decision and boldness m battle, took 
advantage of the critical moment He ordered Eyre Coote 
to attack the mound and a party to storm the redoubt, 
“ which we earned at the same instant with little or no loss ; 
though the latter was defended (exclusively of blacks) by 
forty French and two pieces of cannon , and the former by 
a large body of blacks, both foot and horse ” ^ The redoubt 
was taken with little or no loss because the French had 

^ Eyre Coote’s Journal 

* Ibid “ This encouraged us to take possession of anotlier ad\ anced 
post within three hundred yards of the entrance of the enemy’s camp ’’ — 
Journal of Mllitarj’^ Proceedings 

® Journal of Military Proceedings 

* Narrative of an Oillcer ® Letter to the Honble George Pigot < 
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In fight and cannonaded ut for several boors and about noon 
retnmed to a very strong camp In sight, lately Roydoolob s upon 
which we advanced and stormed the Nabob i camp which we have 
taken with all his cannon and pursued him six miles being now 
at Dondpoor and shall proceed for Muxadavad to-morrow Meer 
Jaflelr Boydoolnb and Luttee Cawn gave os no other assistance 
than standing neuter They arc with me with a large force, Meer 
Moddun and five hundred hors© are killed and three elephants Oor 
loss Is trilling, not above twenty Eoropeans killed and woonded. 
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When I was m Pondicherry a learned French la^vyer, who took 
most patriotic interest in the history of his countrymen in India, 
told me that there was m the archives some important evidence as 
to La Bourdonnais having taken a bribe He also, with the cha- 
racteristic generosity of his race, gave me the following authenticated 
copy of the document The translation was made by Mr Markheim? 
Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford, whose death deprived that Uni- 
versity of one of her brilliant sons 

“ 21 August, 1747 This day, twenty-first of August 1747, at 
four o’clock m the afternoon, I was summoned by Mr Dupleix to 
act as interpreter between him and Mr Savage, formerly Councillor 
at Madras and now ready to leave on parole for Ceylon Mr Savage 
asked me to make his best thanks to the Govemour for all the civili- 
ties which he had received from him, and on his own part to assure 
him of his everlasting gratitude The Govemour, after making 
response to this compliment, requested him as a proof of friend- 
ship to tell him how much Mr Morse and the Madras Council had 
given privately to Mr de La Bourdonnais, and to declare to him 
there and then, in a friendly way, and in secrecy, how the business 
had been done Mr. Savage, very much surprised by this un- 
expected request, appeared to hesitate m his answer I con- 
sented, he said, to all that was done, and I signed What will Mr 
Dupleix think of me if I myself reveal operations at which I should 
be the first to blush Never mind, replied Mr Dupleix, anybody 
would have done the same m your place , you did your best to 
extricate yourself, and to get out of the hands of the victor whose 
overtures you were obliged to accept, however inconsistent they 
might appear to you with straightforwardness and with your honour 
able sentiments which are known to me i 

“ This answer cleverly given reassured IVlr Savage After 
several long-winded comphments he required of Mri Dupleix his 
word of honour that he would not mention the matter and made 
the same request of me Mr Dupleix insmuated that he did not 
ask him the question with mtent to use his name, but simply and 
solely, m order to get a clue ; that he knew already a great deal, but 
m a confused way, and without bemg positively sure 

Your Madras Council must have already written to you fully 

461 
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abont It, said llr Savage, for our English gentlemen of the hlH 
have revealed to them the whole mystery Mr Dupleix answered 
that nothing had been told them Pardon mo, replied Mr Savage 
I was present when some of oor gentlemen took Mr Morse to task 
for this matter They blamed him for the way in which he had prac 
Used upon them but (added) that ho would not toko advantage ol 
it, since they had revenged themselves by the crposfi they had made 
of all his secret manoeuvres to the gentlemen of tho Pondicherry 
Council then at Madras I am sorprlscd he continued that so 
public a matter and which has been in the mouths of so many mal 
contents Is not known to you In all its circumstances you know 
the public treaty of the eleven lacs the secret article was that we 
were to give privately to Mr La Bourdonnals one lac down to save 
the town from pillage and secure prlvnte property from aggression 
Did he receive tho whole loc ? asked Mr Duplefac. 

No bnt to my knowledge he received in gold and silver as weD 
as In dlamondi eighty Qve to ninety thousand pagodas and If be 
had bat waited a day longer the whole sum would have been paid 
From whom was the snin levied ? From the English real 
dents T Were the Molabara made to contribute ? I have not been 
able to clear np this point, bnt they complain loudly And as to 
the Armenians what was extracted from them before they wer« 
let loose from prison f 

I do not believe that till then anything bad been got out of 
them bat If the town had remained in onr possession they would 
have been compelled to do as the others did 

Who were those malcontents who cried oat so much against 
Mr Morse and his Coonefl ^ 

** They were Messrs Fawkes Junior and many others because 
alter contributing to tho payment of this lac with their most clear 
and portable property they saw by tbe way matters vi'ere going 
that their goods were going to be confiscated nothing less than 
that- Don t ask me more about It, he continued yon wifi see all 
these underhand dealings In the English public papers next year 
there have been so many complaints that they cannot fall to be 
noised abont in Europe- I wish that aD that has passed at Madras 
could be forgotten I can only think of It with abhorrence. 

I asked him how many boxes of piastres there were In the 
Treasury the day when the town was taken 

I I cannot recollect the exact number he said But, Sir I 
answered him by the minute of the deliberations which is In your 
handwriting there were In the lost days of August eighteen boxes 
This record goes as far as the sixth or seventh of September Your 
and no mention Is made In It that piastres had been taken out 
of tbe Treasury I have noticed in all this record that as soon as thej 
were drawn and even before, yon did not fall to make an entry of It 
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" Yi'v, lie said, lliorc imisL have been eighteen boxes, and no 
donbl they were there 

'* He w'as much surprised when 1 told him that there w'erc only six 

•’This IS the gist of what jiassed in that coinersation On leav- 
ing Mr. Diipleix asKed me to put it down m writing, so that he 
might he the heller able to lemcmbcr it Mhich I did as accu- 
rnlelj as possible before sc\cn o’clock in the evening this tw’cnty 
llrsl of August 1717. " {Signed) Fhiell 

” 1 the undersigned cerlif\ on my soul .nid conscience that the 
contents of this document aie true and were told me by Mr Savage 
in English which I mtcrprelcd in French to the said Mr Dupleix 
at Pondicheiw, at half jiast seven in the evening, this twenty first 
of this August 1717. (Signed) Friell 

" I the undersigned Councillor in the Higher Council and com- 
mandant of KariKal, certify that the present document was presented 
lo me by Mr Dupleix, commandant general of Iiulia at the very 
moment when it was completed by Mr Friell, and that I read it 
after having pieviously given my word of honour to the said Mr 
Dupleix to keep a profound silence on its contents, in consequence 
of the same pledge which had been required of those two gentlemen 
by Mr Savage at Pondichcry at half past sev'en in the evening, this 
twenty first of August 1747 •• (Signed) Paradis 

(Copy) “ Pondichcry, 10 April, 1876 

" The Conservator of the Library and 
of the Old Records 

” (Signed) De Gacon. 

" Stamp of the Old Records of Pondichcry ” 

II 

Archives dcs Affaires Clrangircs Gingy fut pris en 1750 par les 
Mdmoires cl Documents Fraiifois sur les Maurcs 

A SIC, 

Vol 12, 
ff 142-143 

C’cst unc fortercsse qui a 4600 toises de circuit Ellc renferme 
7 forts, dont quatre sont autant de montagnes qui se communiquent 
par des courtmes lr6s 6tendues La plus considerable a 900 toises 
de long et n’est flanquee que par une esp^ee de lour saillante et 
qui n’est pas proteg6e par ses flancs 

Cette place extraordinaire est tr^s foible par differens endroits^ 
les montagnes seules sont de difficile acces, mais si eioignees les unes 
des autres, qu’elles ne peuvent se proteger mutuellement 
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L aldie ou village qiil depend de Glngy e»t trAs conslddrable et 
trAa peupIAe, Elle est iltuAe dans la plalne au plod de la coiirtlne 
prlndpale dont on vient de parler 

TonJ lea niUltatrcs ont pensA quo la commimlcatlon entre Pondl 
chery et Glngy 6tolt trAs dlfflclle & garder parco qne le payi qui eit 
entre deux n est que plalne. n foudroit conitnilre beaucoup de 
redontea et dea Ugnes quI ne pourolent 4trc gardAea qne par un nombre 
de troupes trop conaldArables pour une compagnle de commerce 
Glngy luy mAme en demande beaucoup pour sa suretA et celle 
des rAcoltea qui en dependent L air y cat trAa mauvals et 1 eau n y 
vaut rien 

Glngy k 18 Ueues dang lea terres n est d aucune uUlltA 
pour le commerce des EuropAena 

On pent s engager k rendre Glngy aux Maurea al cette place 
entre nos mains fait quelqu obstacle an succAs des negoclations 

Mala, comme lei Anglola n y ont aucun droit. If faut blen ae garder 
de la leur cAder Nona ne ferlona on ennemy dn nabob d Arcatte 
k qui cette place apportlent, et peut Atre mAme des Marattes qui y 
out dea droita car anclennement II* en Alolent les mallres mala II 
vaut mleux favoiiaer le nabob d Arcatte que lea Marattca dont 1 ex 
pulsion de toute la cAte, si eUe est poulble est plus avantageuae au 
commerce 
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Archives des Afjalres Elrangires 
Mimoires d Doeumails 

A ale 

VoL 12. 

If 192-197 

Relation de la BatalUe donnAe 
le 1" F’” 1760 entre le* 

tronppe* Iraufoiae* commandAei 
par M d AuteflU et celle* de 
Naiorzingne commandAea par Ma 
hamel All Kan prAs de C^vady 


MoNsreuB — 


Je voua ecrlvla deux mots aur le ebamp de battalUe pour voui 
apprendre ITieureux anccAs de notre entrepriae, me reservant de 
vons en falre le dAtall A tAte reposAe. 

Je Jolgnla selon vos ordrea 1 armAe de M de La Touche campAo 
A CIravady le 31 dn moli dernier A onze heure* dn aolr Je trouvay 
tout le monde dam la Joye qu avolt cauiA la reussltte d one affaire 
(qui n estott. d abord qu one ©scannouefae) et qui devlnt generaJe 
par 1 execution des ordrea quo M de La Touche avolt donnA A M 
de Buasy qnl partit vers le* troll heures aprA* mldy avec aa com 
pagnJe, Puymorfai et acs grenadier* et Mi de Calx pour ayde major 
Cette petite troupe ponvolt composer environ cent blanci. EU© 
estolt anlvle de quelqne* centalne* de dpayes A pled et A cheval 
commandA* par Chelc Asaem et qnelque* CalTres 
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i\I'' dc Bussjf a\oil ordrc d’cngagcr unc affaire generalc s’ll en 
trou\oit I’occasioii cL qu’il Ic jiigcal propos M’’ Puymorin n’avoit 
d'ahord et6 cn\oj6 quc pour dcgagcr j\I” Durouvray ct Garanger, 
qui avoicut arrete un convoy, cl qu’oii disoit etre entourds par toute 
I’armdc Lc Convoj', par Ja protection dc ces Blessieurs, * ce rendit 
ail camp malgrc Ics efforts des cnneniis 

I\P dc Bussy prit siir la droitc, RP Puyinonn cstoit sur la gauche, 
cl, 5\ unc dcmie licuc au dcssus dc I'aldee dc Pancrouty, ils trouverent 
1 ennemy II n'y avoit pour lors quo dc la cavalene, que dc Bussy 
chassa devant luy Puyinonn ct les dragons, aprds en avoir fait 
autant dc Icur cCLc, joignircnt Ics volontaircs Toute I’amide en- 
ncniic sorlit pour lors dc son camp AP dc Bussy, qui connoissoit 
les intentions dc AP dc la Touche, fit ferme, ct cnvoyoit des petits 
pclotons dc div h douzc homnics pour les attirer Cela cut le succds 
qu’il en cspcroit D’cnnemy, voyant peu dc mondc, s’avanja assez 
pour quc lc Picciny, qui commandoit unc pi dee dc canon, pht 

tircr a mitraillc sur un corps dc cavalcric Pendant ce terns, toute 
rinfantcric cnncmic s’avanfoit Bussy, voyant la chose au grd des 
dcsirs dc AP dc La Touche, sc rctira k quelques cmquante toises 
dc I’cndroit oh il cstoit II fit entrer sa petite troupe dans un ravin, 
mit son canon sur unc hauteur, ct fit fassc h toute I’armde par un 
feu continuel AI" Garanger ct Durouvray avoicnt mis leurs' dragons 
sous des arbres, d’oh ils faisoient feu sur ce qui sc presentoit AI' 
dc Bussy envoya un dragon k AP de La Touche pour luy faire part 
dc sa scituation, mais ce courner fut pris La Touche, qui avoit 
son dcssein, n'en attcndit pas un second, il marcha avec tout 
son monde et toute rartilleric, et fit la plus grande dihgence. 
AI" Puymorin ct de Caix, qui ddcouvrirent nos troupes les premiers, 
firent crier un Vive le Roy 1 Bussy, alors, poussa les ennemis de 
son c6t6 et La Touche culbuta tout ce qui se trouva du sien AP 
de Sabadm, qui commandoit rartillerie, la seroit avec vivacitd 

La Touche eut bien voulu pousser jusqu’au camp, mais il fit 
reflexion qu’il y avoit encore prds d’une lieiie, qu’il faisoit presque 
nuit, que son monde dtoit fatigud , et d’aiUeurs, sfachant que je 
devois arriver, il prefera le certain k I’lncertain, et jugea k propos de 
Tester sur les avantages d’une assez belle joum^e La perte des 
ennemis fut considerable II n’y eut de notre c6te que deux soldats de 
blesses et un Caffre, et le pauvre AP Dehgny, qui refut dans les reins 
un coup dangereux de notre propre feu, par retourderie et I’ardeur 
d’un canonier qui mit le feu k sa piece avant d’avertir Get officier 
se trouva malheureusement devant, et un morceau du volet le toucha 

VoilA, Alonsieur, dans quel etat j’ay trouve les choses Cette 
belle joumee n’estoit que le prelude de la victoire la plus complette 
et la plus heureuse qu’on puisse desirer Tout etoit sy bien dispose 
pour une affaire generate, qu’il ne restoit qu’A donner I’ordre de 
bataiUe et k faire la disposition de Alessieurs les offlciers. 
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Les'grenadlen commandds par Paymorin et Dngrci, avoient 
avcc eirx Its Dragons qul out k lenr tdte M" Garanger et Duronvray , 
cecy estoH I avant garde. Le corpi do jbataiHe dtoli fonni des pelotons 
commandA* par M” Vflleon Vony, Hemart L,egrl» BouJalne, 
Somay Lea eitrangers estolent condoita par IT Vansandcyk 
compagnle de Bossy formolt 1 airiArt-gardo et estolt condulte par 
M" S* George et Le Normand M" Sabadln Gallard et Plcciny 
commandolcnt 1 artlDerie M de La Tooche devolt condnlre la 
drolte and Bossy la gaoche lonqo on se mettrolt en bataOIe 
ir major general, avoit poor a^^e major M" de Calx et Demons 

Noos sortlmea alnsy de notre camp le premier de ce mols ft deux 
heures aprds mldy et marchftmes sor troli colonnes avec nos clpayes 
drott ft 1 ennemy Une heore et dcmle aprds nous decouvrimes le 
camp de Mahamet All Kan qoJ s estendolt lo long de la riviere de 
Ponlar qo II avoit ft dos la drolte et la gaoche estolent appuyds 
ft denx petlts vHages brftlds Ce camp estolt retrancbd par Inter 
vaQe. L Inlanterle occnpoit ce retrancbement, la cavalerle estolt 
ft cbeval pftr gros corps en seconde IJgne. Les tentes estolent presqne 
tontes deboot. Trols grands pavilions llottolent dans le mfllen do 
camp Je dls alors ft M Law de mettre I ermde en batade, ce qo 11 
execota avec toot I ordre poulble secondd par M'* de Calx et Demons 
qul se doondrent tons les moovemens ndcessaires 

Nos Francois occopolent le centre les clpayes de Mooxalerkan 
la drolte ceox de Ghek Astern la gaoche la cavalerle noire sor les 
ayles Notre artlllarle fat distrlbndo nir tout le front de I armAe les 
chariots de monition estolent en Ilgne derrldre noni Le terrain noos 
permettant de mardier dans cet ordre, nous aOftmes ft 1 ennemy 
Qnand Je fas ft porter de canon, Jo fls lolre alto. M” de La Tonche et 
de Bossy prlrcnt Icor poste le premier le commandement de la 
drolte, et de Bossy ft la gaoche Je priay pours Ion le pdre Thomas 
de donner la benedctlon Cet aamOnler qnl Joint ft la qnalitd de bon 
prdtre, ceDe dTiomme de valeur flt une bonne et conrte eiortatlon 
et assura sa benediction d on coup de plstolet Je donnay le signal 
ft 1 artlHerle qul fat servle dans 1 Instant avec nne telle vl^dtde qoe 
I ennemy abbandonna presque ses rctranchemens de cette premldre 
salve. Me tonmant alors do cold do soldat, Je leur dls Entans 
qnl m alme me solve 1 Sa bonne volontde qol estant soutenne 
par la fermetdc de M" Ics ofBcIen se manlfesta par on cry de 
Fonssons. Jc fls mettre 1 arilDerle en route Je contlns mon 
centre avec 1 ayde dei braves oCQcIers qul y estolent, Je n Alois 
nnllement embarrassA des deox ayles, J y avols La Tooche et Bossy 
Pnymorln et les dragons falsolent tonjoon 1 avant garde ft la drolte 
de toot. 

Nous marcbfiraes dans on ordre admirable. Les commandants 
dcs deux ayles les ofQders majon les commandants d artHIcrle et 
tons les oflBdcrs dcs pdotons conlrlboerent ft so bon ordre, Je vis alors 
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des mouvemens cliez I’ennemy qui paroissoient plus 6tre de confu- 
sion qu’aulre chose Je fis faire alte une seconde fois et donnay le 
signal h rartillcrie, qui fit des merveilles (ce qui ne pouvoit 6tre autre- 
ment) ayant de bons chefs M" Gallard et Sabadin avoient I'oeil 
partout 

II y avoit d6ji quelque terns que nous essuyons les salves du 
canon de I’ennemj^ qui estoit repandu sur tout le front de I’attaque, 
et en grande quantitde Nous n’avions qu’un soldat de bless6, 
lorsqu’une fusde, qui partit de la droite de I'ennemy, donna dans deux 
chariots de munition, qui saut^rent i vingt pas derridre nous, et qui, 
par le plus grand bonheur du monde, ne blessdrent aucun blanc Je 
VIS avec plaisir que cela n’avoit fait qu’animer le soldat, au lieu de luy 
faire la moindre impression Les fuzzes, quelques decharges de mous- 
quelene dont les balles venoient h nous, m’annonc^rent qu'il 6tolt 
temps d’entrer dans le camp J’en donnay I’ordre, qui fut execute 
sur le champ, chaqpie ofiicier contenant sa troupe au mieux 

II se trouva quelque difficultde k la gauche, oh 6toient Bussy et 
Law qui I’avoit joint L’ennemy avoit coup6 un ruisseau, qui avoit 
inond6 le passage , mais, les officiers marchant toujours, le soldat 
ne s’appergut qu’h peine de ce petit obstacle, il le franchit et se trouva 
dans le^camp en mfime terns que le centre et la droite 1 Nous f tones 
dans un instant maltres de tout Les offieiers menoient leurs troupes 
en si bon ordre, que le soldat ne pensa qu'h suivre son ennemy, et 
laissa le pillage 

Nous pousshmes la victoire aussy loin que nous phmes Les fuyards 
se_ precipitoient dans la rividre avec confusion II y en eut beaucoup 
de noy6s Quelques corps de cavalerie qui avoient pris la plaine, 
sembloient avoir envie de faire un coup de valeur, mais rartillerie, 
qui avoit pour soutien Villeon et Puymonn, les mit bient6t en desordre, 
et les forpa k prendre comme les autres le party de la fuitte Ainsy, 
nous etones le plaisir de voir prds de qumze mdle cavaliers en deroute, 
et quatre k cinq mil fantassms se precipiter en desordre dans la iivi^re, 
aprds avoir pass6 sous le feu d’une partie de notre mousqueterie 

Je ne puis vous dire la quantitde de munition de guerre et de 
bouche qui se trouva dans ce camp , elle est inconcevable Je fis 
sauter toutes les poudri^res, et dans un instant cet amas de tentes 
et de paiUotes fut embras6 J'emmenay ce que je pus d'artiUene, et 
je sortis du camp k minuit pour retourner k Cuavady Je laissay dans 
le camp ennemy quelques centaines de cipayes, et d6s la pomte du 
jour j’envoyay cent blancs et toutes les troupes noues pour s'emparer 
des vivres et des munitions de guerre Le tout s’apporte continuelle- 
ment k notre camp 

Nous avons trente pieces de canon de differens calibres, deux 
petits mortiers de fonte marquds aux arraes du Roy d’Angleterre avec 
leur munition Une quantity prodigieuse de balles et de boulets 
Quant aux vivres, la prise n’est pas moms considerable et consiste 
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en bled rU et plasleurt autrei tortei de gralni ehevaux, cbamaox 
et grand nombre de different* effcU tant bon* que manv^* ont iti* 
trouv6» dans c« camp 

Je ne pnl* vous dire au Jaslc le nombre des morta du cbt6 de 
1 ennemy nous anrlons tons soubaltt^ qn Us ent tint pins long terns 
pour en falre un plus grand carnage. Lon a trouv4 dans la rivlire 
beaucoup d hommes et femmes noyex beanconp de chevauz et 
d autre* bestlaux et une grande qnantlU de different* grains abban 
donnis de 1 autre c0t6 

Une vlctolre aa**y complette ne nous a cont6 que qnatre blanc* 
de blessi* par le feu do 1 ennemy et dlz halt noirs brills par 1 accident 
de nos cbarloU. 

Lor* que tout le raonde prenoft part 6 la Joye qne causolt cet 
henreni evenement, U arrlva un accident qnl non* aflUgea ton* I Le 
pauvre M Somay voulant dfttoumer avec la cro**e de son fusil 
on cheval qnl barrolt son passage le coup partJt qul luy perpa le 
ccenr n raoumt *ar le champ Je le fl* enterrer le lendemaln avec 
le* bonneun accoutum^s 

VoUat Monslenr le d^taU de deux Joum^ qnl ne font pas pen 
d bonneur & la nation. KI" le* otBclers dont la coodulta roerltte les 
plus grand* eloge* seront toujonm charm&i de travalUer k la glolre du 
nom franpols et executeront toujonra avec xele les proJeU que von* 
conduis^ sy aagement et dont la renssltte et llionnenr vous appar 
tlennent 

Je snls avec respect Monslenr 

Votrc 4* SIgn6 

D AumiiTL, Lk Pruvost de La Touche, de Bossy Putmorim 
V iixEON Law Sabadin Very S’ Rouain Gaixard 
Gahahoer de S Gborqe. F* ThoUas CofrwAY Demons, 
Boulaine, de Caix Duorez, Dorouthay PicdNY Le Gris, 
de S’ Mars Vansandeyk Lb Normand 


IV 

Relation de la batallle donn6e 
prte de Glngy sons le commande 
ment de M de Bossy et la prise 
de cette place et tons set forts 
par escalade par tonte 1 anode 
bancolse sous les ordres de 
DAuteuIl le 12 1760 

J avob sulvant vos ordres detachd KT de Bossy oprds la batallle 
de Clravady avec le nombre de tronppes que vou* m avldi prescrlL 
H marcha vers Glngy par la routte que vou* luy avid* donnd. Quelque* 


Archives des Affaires Elrangirex. 
Mtmoires ei jyoeameixls 
A tie 
VoL 12 
fl. 199-203 
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jours apr^s son depart, je le suivis avec le reste de rarm6e observant 
de laisser loujours son camp volant k quelques lieues devant moy, 
comme vous me I’avi^s ordonn6 Nous marchions depuis sept jours, 
et nous avions, Bussy et moy des nouvelles differentes des debris 
de I’annde de ]\Iahamet Alikan Les plus vraisemblables estoient 
Tenvie qu’on nous disoit que ce chef avoit de se jetter avec ses forces 
dans Gmgy, que nous semblions par nos marches vouloir attaquer 

Bussy arnva avec sa petite ann6e le neuviesme jour de sa marche 
i Moustakgory, d’ou Ton decouvre Gmgy, qui n’en est qu’^ une heue 
L’on Sfait que cette place est une des plus fortes de I’lnde La 
ville est entour6e d’un beau mur, la citadelle est une pidce impren- 
able aux Asiatiques defTendue par des Europ6ens H y a de plus sept 
monlagnes d’un accds diflicile, sur le haut desquelles il y a des cita- 
delles ti6s bien construites Toutes ces fortifications sont gamies de 
canons de fer et de bronze depuis 4 £ de balles jusqu’^ 36 £ et en 
grand nombre 

Bussy campa k la vue de cette place k neuf heures du matin. 
Peu de terns aprds, on luy vint dire que Mahamet Alikan, qui avoit 
ramass6 sept ^ 8 mil cavaliers, deux mille pions et mille cipayes 
anglois avec huit pieces de canon, devoit I’attaquer et proflter de 
notre separation M*" de Bussy avoit d’autant plus de peine k croire 
ce qu’on luy disoit que ses espions I'avoient assure de I’eloignement 
de I’arm^e ennemie k son approche Cependant, il ne neghgea pas 
cet avis II se prepara k recevoir I'ennemy et envoya quelques cava- 
liers k la decouverte, qui vinrent luy dire que I’arm^e s’avanfoit en 
bon ordre II ne fut pas long terns luy mfeme k la decouvnr II y 
avoit un petit village brfil6 que Bussy se mit k dos et dans lequel il 
plapa un peloton d’lnfanterie pour garder ses bagages II se mit 
en bataille en avant de (j? hameau, ses cipayes, commandos par Chek 
Assem (qui fit bien) sur la droite et sur la gauche, et plapa son artillene 
de fafon qu’il pfit faire face partout Connoissant la manoeuvre des 
ennemis k qui il avoit aflaire (qui est d’entourer) il detacha M'' Le 
Normand avec un peloton pour s’emparer de quelques cases qui 
6toient k la port6e du mousquet de sa droite, et dont il tira grand 
party 

L’ennemy, pendant ces preparatifs, s’avanfoit toujours II 
commenja k canoner Gallard commandoit I’artillene, qui con- 
sistoit en 4 pieces, la fit servir avec toute la vivacit6e possible 
L’ennemy, centre son ordinaire fafon de combattre, ne se rompoit 
pomt et eut la hardiesse de vemr k la port6e de la mousquetterie 11 
paya cher cette demarche Bussy, qm estoit en bataille, avoit pour 
officiers M" de S* Georges, Very, Pradeau, Le Normand et de Caix, 
ayde major Second^ par ces braves gens, il mit bientSt I’ennemy en 
desordre La plaine fut en un moment jonch6e d’hommes et de 
chevaux L’lnfanterie s’estoit un pCu eloign^e et canonnoit tou- 
jours Leurs canons estoient servis par une vingtame d’Europ6ens, 
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dont ploileuTB furent tii6s enLr'autres un AUemand bless^ qa il fit 
prisoimler et qoi monrnt qaelques heoru aprdc 

Aox premlen conpf que J entendls je 11s battre la generale Je 
fls tonte la diligence possible, Je no fas pas long terns i me tronver 
& porUe do canonner lee corps qnl t estolent mis entre 1 ann^ avanc^ 
et moy Hs forent blentOt oblige do repaiser sons le fen de Bossy 
qui en abbatlt un bon nombre Pendant ce terns, Q avott en one 
pidce de canon de demont^e qnelques loldots de blessis M” de 
Calx et Pradean estolent de ce nombre le dernier dangerensement 
Bossy nous voyant i. pen de distance de lay rappella M Lc 
Nonnand qn 11 avolt envoys poor d^gager six braves loldats qol 
quoyqne bless^ deHendolent depuls long terns denx mortlers i 
grenades qul ensient prli sans ce seconrs et cela par la laote de 
quelqnes soldats d artHIeile it qnl Us avolent 6t6 donn^ en garde 
Bossy poossolt devant lay 1 eonemy qul perdolt beaucoop de monde 
parnotre artHlerie, M" \TIleon Poymorln et Dngrex avec lea dragons 
qne J avols detocbd Joignlrent blentdt Bossy qol avec ce reniort, 
pooTvolvolt Mabamet AUkan sans irlfiche. II estolt deja sons les 
canotu des forts qne 1 on tlroit sor luy quand Je priay M de La 
Touche de prendre le commandement do reste de 1 ann^e qol 
6 avanpolt toujoors en bon ordre. Je Jolgnls Bossy poor prendre 
avec lay le parti le plos convenabte Je aentols blen comme lay 
go 11 lalloK proflter de la terreln ott 1 ennemy estolt Je le lalssay le 
maltre d entrer dflps la vlUe avec te trooppe ce qn U executa sans 
perte de terns et fut le placer & ctnqnante tolses de la dtadeUo. M 
de La Touche avolt deconvert qnelqnes corps des enncmls qul 
paroUiolent voakdr en venir aux mains 11 fit falre alte et m en 
donna avis AT Law fat detach^ avec sa compagnle mals 1 ennemy 
se retlra it son approche. Noos attendions des nonvelles de Bossy, 
qnl vlnt blen tOt noos falre part de la situation des cboses Pendant 
tout ce terns le canon des cltadelles falsoH grand feu. Bossy n avolt 
en neantmolni qu on soldat de bless^ 6 son passage La Toncbe 
qnl marcholt it la t£te dn reste de 1 ann^ qne J avols fait mettre en 
colonne, vlt les soldats de son premier rang emport6s d'nn coop de 
canotu Nous entrflmes dans la vlUe vers let 7 benres dn lolr on 
apr^ avoir fait placer let chariots de mcnliloni dans les mes de 
traverses Je dlstrlbnay les tronppes et Je fls border en dehors la 
place par les cipayes. Je fls placer 1 arlUlerle et les denx mortlers 
qul forent servls par AT Gallard avec tonte 1 actlvtti Imaginable. 
M" de S* George Very et Le Normand fnrent commandos poor 
donner 1 escalade 6 nn des forts au concbd de la lone ce qn fls exe- 
cntArent avec beancoup de valeur Poymorln et les Dragons estolent 
destines k sontenlr cenx qni devolent attaeher les petards anx portes 
dn fort principal et qne Je devols forcer avec De La Touche et de 
Bossy Pendant ce terns, I ennemy falsolt grand fen de monsqaeterle 
et de canon et Jettolt qnantltd de fouqnettes. Nona avlons d6J& six 
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liommes de tu6s ct quelques (uns) de blesses, lorsque j’envoyay M'’ 
Du Rouvray reconnoitre Ja porte. Ce brave ofRcier, en se retn-ant, 
refut un coup de fusil au. travers du corps, dont il est mort le lende- 
main, avec le regret de tous ses camarades 

M*' Law m’ayant rendu compte des dispositions, nous restdmes 
dans cette spituation jusqu’au coucher de la lune, qui estoit le signal 
pour agir de tous c6t6s Dependant, M'’ Gallard accabloit r6nnemy 
de grenades Vers les 4 licures du matin, j’enlendis crier Vive le 
Roy sur une des montagnes C’estoit M" de S‘ George, Very et Le 
Normand, qui avoient exccut6 cc dont ils avoient 6t6 charges 

Je fis pour lors petarder les portes de la citadeUe principale, qui 
renferme une assds belle viUe. L’ennemy prit I’epouvente et, aprds 
quelques mousquetades, la fuite Dans moms d’une heure, nous 
fumes maltres de tout Les fuyards se retirdrent dans deux for- 
teresses placdes sur deux hautes montagnes que nous avions k dos 
ct sc deffendirent encore quelque terns Us nous avoient deja blessds 
plusieurs soldats M'' Kme, offlcier de la Gompagnie etrangere, estoit 
du nombre des blessds 

Mais M'' Law, avec les dragons, obligea bientdt ce reste d'ennemys 
k fuir, et nous fdmes tranquiles possesseurs de Gingy et de tous ses 
forts 

Je fis mettre pavilion et garnison partout On a trouvd sur 
tous ces forts des munitions de guerre en quantity, rartiUerie trds 
nombreuse et trds belle, beaucoup d’autres armes k feu H ne 
falloit pour deffendre ces postes que des braves gens qui roulassent 
seulement des pierres, tant ces forts sont redoutables et de diflBcile 
aceds II y avoit une quarantaine d’Europdens rdpandus dans tous 
ces postes , les vingt deserteurs de la Gompagnie angloise estoient 
du nombre 

II faut que Tennemy ait raccommodd les endroits que le S*' La Roche 
vous a dit dtre tombds Dependant, nous n’avons rien vu de neuf, 
et tout est innaccessible L’on ne revient pomt de sa surprise de 
se trouver dans de telles places k si bon marchd H eut faUu des 
dcheles de quarante pieds pour escalader le fort dont nous avons 
petardd les portes Gette citadelle a un grand fossd bien revdtu, et 
communique k toutes les autres montagnes par des courtines pra- 
tiqudes dans les roebes. Deux qui vous ont dit. Monsieur, que ces 
forts estoient accessibles dans certams endroits, n’en avoient nulle 
connoissance. Tous les cipayes de I'Asie n’eussent jamais osd se 
presenter devant de telles pi dees 

Tout est tranquile J’ay re?u le salamy du rajah du vieux Gingy 
Nous somraes occupds k ramasser J^es provisions de guerre et de 
bouche qm sont en grand nombre II ne nous a pas dtd possible d’em- 
pecher le piUage, qui, au reste, est assez juste, dans une place prise 
d’escalade Je I’ay fait cependant cesser le plus t6t que j’ay pu 
Je travaille k rassurer Thabitant Je vous envoy e pnsonmer celuy 
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qnl commandolt en 1 absence du gonvemeur qui est 6 Arcatte depals 

qnelque tems 

Uno batalUe gagnde wui lea mar* d one place quo 1 on emporte 
d escalade dons la mtoie nuit ne nous coClte quo dlx hotnmes de ta^ 
dont le pauvro M Da Roavray onxo blesses du nombro desquels 
sent M" do Calx, Pradeau et Klne. 

La perte des ennemls a itd plot considerable que Jamals dans la 
batallle La plalne en etolt couverle L on a passe an fU dc 1 epM 
tout CO qul s est trouvi on arme* dans le* diilerents cndrolt* qu on a 
escalade* Le soldat conduit par d aoial braves offlclers a marqu6 
dans toutes cos dlilerente* actions un Intrepldlte digne de toutes 
sortes de louanges 

glolre de toutes ces vlctolre* vons est deub Monsieur puisqu on 
ne lalt qu executer vos ordres M" le* olllclers ntjus remerclent de 
leur procurer des occasion* de se dlstlngner ct de travalUer & la glolre 
du nom Iranpols Us vous presenlent toutes ct* conqufete* en signe 
de leurs reconnoLssances et no ceaseront de vons donner de* preuves 
de leur ztie. 

J ay ITionneur d 6tro avec respect, 

Monsieur 

Votre trte bumble et tr^ ob61**ant servltear 
(Signf) D Adteuil. 

Lb Pbovobt de La Todcbb, 
Db Bumy bt Law 

A Glngy ct 14 P" 1750 


Pxocns Ct«m fc Cowtivt Lunm L4 Sinrua, Laxnoa E.C^ 
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qol commaadolt en 1 abience du gouvcrncur qul cat & Arcatle depuls 
quelquc terns 

Uno batallle gagndo sous les mur* d une place quo 1 on emportc 
d escalade dans la m£ine null ne noos codte que dlx hommes do tn^ 
dont le pauvre M Du Rouvray onxo blesses du nombre desquels 
sont de Calx, Pradeau et Kine. 

La perte des ennemls a plot considerable que jamais dans la 
batalUe La plalne en etolt couvertc. L on a passA an fll de 1 dp^e 
tout ce qnl s est trouvd en armes dans les dlflerents endrolts qu on a 
escaladda. Le soldat condnlt par d aussl braves oiDcien a marqud 
dans toutes cc» dlflerentei actions nn inlrepldltd dlgne de toute* 
sortes de louanget 

La glolre de tontei ces victolres voos ost denb Monsieur puliqu on 
ne fait qn excenter vos ordres M" les oflBders vons remerclent de 
leur procurer des occasions de so dlstlnguer et de IravalUer la glolre 
dn nom fran^ols Us voiii presentent tonics ces conqndtcs en ilgne 
de lean reconnolssances et ne cesseront de vons donner des preuves 
de leur xdle> 

J ay 1 honnenr d dtre avec respect 
Monslenr 

Votre trds humble et trds obdlsianl servltear 
(Slgni) D A u t eu i l . 

Lb PnovosT db La Touchb. 

Db Bus#y bt Law 

A Glngy ce U F*» 1750 
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